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PREFACE 
TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


‘Tose publication of this work in an Engtsh translation gives me 
very great pleanure. From eatly youth I have studied English 
Aneratare, and tater English philosophy. During the period 
swhex my philosophical views were taking sbape, and expecially 
{athe yeats 1874-1876, it was David Hane und atil more J. 5. 
Mil whose ilognce ox uy thought wes paramount, Thus Iwas 
‘arly attracted by English philosophy, and I formed the pro- 
ect of oriting a History of Zogiise Thought. But ike many 
Similar hopes this plan was destined to rezain unrealised. Tso0n 
sportanee of Fictions had already be=a partly 

ink philosophers. Pagiish Nocinallam of 
the Middle Agee thowed traces of such a recognition. With 
Joka Duns Scotus, who died ia 1308 in Cologne, shen only i= 
iis thiry-fourth yeas, thece began 2 sceptical mavement which 
tended in the same direction. But it was in William of Occare, 
‘who took refoge with Ludwig of Bavaria, and died is Musich in 
1347 at the age of 77, that we find for the Seat time a clear and 
definite treatment of the fictional ature of general ideas, de 
veloped In a manner whichis sil x model for to-day. He fully 
‘understood Vint fra, a3 Uiey were called in tho writings of the 
Middle Ages althoogh their theoretical non-existence aight be 
admitted, are practically necensary and matt be recognized in 
this acusc, On the other hand this was not realised by Baoon 
‘even by Hume, though fa Berueley there are at loast In 
ifcations of an understanding of Fictions, But in Hlobbea we 
finda considerable knowledge both of Fictions themselves and 
‘of the theory of thelr use. “Empty apace, the iden of 1 Salivne 
omnia covers onumu, and of ar “origina coutract™ are for 
Hobbes conscious Fictions. A apecial study of Hobber cheocy 
of Fictions tad been contemplomd by my Inte colleague 
Professor Fischeieen-Kebler who was well versed in English 
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philosophy and hoped to writs « hinary of its devshpmest; 
‘but owing to his early death neither project was realized, 
Fietons, part of England's hesitage from the Romans, bave 
Played a lange part in English jorispredence snd political 
pbllosophy, both in practice and theory; moreno thas Ia other 
countrea ‘There Sx room for a special monograph ox this 
subject, covering the sc of Fictions both In Adam Smith's 
politcal economy and in Jeresry Benthac’s political philosophy. 
a the prennt work the methods of Adu Smith and Beatbam 
have been treated in some detail, but they wook! appear ix 
quite naother light, I brought into relation with the whole 
Sastary of English thoughe Thun particularly in England 
conditions point to « favourable reception for the theory of 
Fletions us developed in Tae Philsaphy of *Ar if? “Prag 
‘utina,” too, 20 widespread throegbout the English-speaking 
‘world, has dane something to prepare the ground for Fiction 
Aline, is spite of their feodanental diference. Ftioatism 
docs not adm the principle of Pragmatism which runs; “An 
idea whic is found to be usefs! in practice proves thereby that 
Te is alo trun i theory, and the fritfol in thun always true.” 
‘The principle of Fictionalism, on the other band, or rather 
the outcome of Fietioualien, Ss an follows: “An iden whose 
theoreticad untruth or incorrectnaay and therewith is falsity, 
is admitted, fe cot for that reason practically valuclens and 
tnaless; for such wn idea, in spite of its theoretical nullity may 
Ihave great practical importance, But though Fictionaham and 
Pragmatiam are diametrically opposed la. principle, in practice 
they ony find mach ix commer. Tass both acknowledge the 
value of metaphysical ideas, thoogh for very dierent cetsone 
tod with very diferent conpesences. 

Ht can be showa, and has been demonstrated at ieogth in 
the present volume, that the theory of Fictions was more or 
Jess clearly stated by Kant, who was proud of kit Scottish 
escent. Nearly (00 pages of the work so devoted to this 
‘question and itis there proved ic detail that far Kant «large 
‘number of idean not only in metaphysics but also in mathe 
uation, physics und jarisprudence, were Fictions. The meter 
physical ideas were somewhat confvved by Kast his in 
bis Critiqee of Pure Reason (Teeory of Method), but were 
defnitely called "heuristic Fictiona” This wat overlooked 
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tnd not uadentood in Kants owe day and for 1 loog time 
after; and Kant was quite right when he said of bimsel* Tam 
soentury too carly with my works; t will be w bundred years 
afore they axe properly understood.” That was ic 1797. 
‘The hondred years of incubation which Kant prophesies for 
hha theorien bave now gone by, w2d the times are pe for this 
his profoundeat coctsibution, which 1 cay mention kas now 
been given due value by Professor Noezan Kemp Saith of 
Edinburgh ia his admirable commentary oa the Critique 
(eovently published in a second Edison}. 

“Tho whale civilized world celebrated Kass 200th Analvee- 
sary on April aand of this year, and the English Teansation 
of the Pidoseple der Als O4 may vzun be regarded as a tribute 
{to the occasion by Englishmen and Germaas alike. 





HANS VATHINGER, 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 


The Origin of the Philosophy of (As if* 

z BY MANS VAIEINGER 

T WAS bom in & Swabian parsonage near Tubingen in 1853 
find 40 T grow up in a very religious atorouphere. it was Dot 
exactly bigoted, but it had a Ucsited horizon for instance, the 
snatncr of the Liberal Hegelian theologian Baur of Tubingen, 
the so-called“ Heatben Baur” asd bis esciple David F. Strauss, 
rere spoken of with hamor in or home. My father, who was 
the uathor of & good maay Uneologieal works, had weltten 
Pamphlet agaiuet Stracs, When 1 was twelve your old I 
veal girea into the change of an excelent master and teacher 
{ns Leonberg, Sauer, woo was at thet time a tuter and who 
bbecare many years later one of the prominent Rgures at the 
Stuttgart Grammar School Sauer awakened the ambition of 
bis pupil by telling them tow Kepier in the .7th century and 
‘Schelling is the 18th century bad sat on the bencbes of thet 
ancient echool of Latin, 1 was his favourite pupil and be used 
to tell mo too abost bia Sanskrit stutics, which be carried on 
‘under the jaflucnce of Professor Rath of Tubingen University. 
He was eopecally interested in the great Mabablurata epic ancl 
‘occasionally at the cnd ofthe town fa religion be would tell us 
how this (adlan eple contained the sume sort of legends as the 
New Testament. The stories of the Old and New Testament 
tbed already ewacened doubts in tay isd, so U wan gracially 
led tothe conception ofthe ethical valon of the myth, Groarally 
peaking, Sauer’ attitude was one of rationalistic theizm with 
trrolld moral busla [bad already reached tha way of thicking 
at the time of my confircsatica (2666). Thi etbicaltbetis was 
fs great belp to me ts those years, but from the tine that I 
fatered the Stuttgart Grammar Sebool it gradoally and 
imperceptibly evolved {sto actheism, based oo « deep love 
fof Nature, Duting this period of transition, in 1868 1 came 
teresa Hercer’s book oa the History of Mankind, which appealed 
tomy state of tind by ite mixtare of theism und pactheism, 
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and to which I owe a great deal It gives such a wide and 
lefty view of the whole dewclopmsent of the history of maniciod, 

from the earlier origins cowards through all kinds 
‘and vacktics of civilization. The idea of evolution became one 
‘of the fondamental elements of my mental outlook. Hender 
draws spcclal attention to the evolution of spiritual life out of 
its Sea animal orgies, and be regards an always aa linked up 
with that Nature from which be bas gradually evolved. ‘Thus 
In 186g, when I Scot beard Darwin's name and when my school- 
fileads told me about the new theory of man’s anizal ancestry, 
it was no marpeise to te, because through my reading of Herder 
was already familiar with the idea. In luter years there bas 
boen much discumsion as to whether Herder can be called a 
forerunner of Darwin. At any rate In my case Darwin's theory 
‘of descent added nothing cew to west {had kearnt (rom 
Herder. 

‘Natural & carried these atodles further io later yearn, but 
from that tine oawards one of the fundamentals in zy philo- 
sophy han been this fact of maa's anienal ancestry. About thie 
time T came under Plato's iafisence, which acted as « counter- 
Balancing fete. Trad the wal Dispur sod the Apliy, 
(an Leese grammeeal dei 

and kept us to ron og 
nade nothing like the suze imprewion on rae ax three lemons 
fiom # young teacher called Breitmaler, who came to replace 
‘im during an iisess. He read to wt in Greek the myth tn the 
‘Phaadras on tha nature of the soul, end the description of the 
fave fram the Reudlic Tals opened up a new world to me, 
the world of * Ideas," and as he also spoke of Plato's mytbs, the 
teed wan aren then of that conception which later T mymif 
‘named the * World of ‘As if"*. 

The Introduction to Philosophy which was costomary at 
that time in South Germany, with tts bare octlines of logic, 
poychology and ethics, played qolte an insignificant part 
compared with the revolutionary ideas which I was dlicovering 
forenyoell” This was ll the more marked becauve our profewor 
was Gastay Pltse, tbe poet saude sotorlocs by Heissich Heine. 
Bit T should like to pay him a tribute of admiration bere, 
‘ecause he was a maz of noble charscter und my feeling for 
Bim as « personality was coe of absolate reverence. The 
cpposiion which T expressed in 1905 to the Introduction to 
Philosophy as a separate branch of inwtrucon derives from my 
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wn eatlier experlence. In the same distertation Piilezophy tv 
‘Staie Bsomination® (1905) [urged on the other hand that 
Philesopby sbould be the geseral peiscple of instruction in all 
subjects and I drew attention partcclarly to the “opportunist 
‘nethod* of philosophy, which empbasisespolnts of philomophical 
igntGcaner when the occasion arises in other branches of study. 
‘found an example ofthis fa 1870 in the excellent teaching of 
cour Headmastze, KA. Schmid, who has made 4 came for 
bamaf an the editor of « large Encyclopedia of Eéucatlon in 
many volumes. Ta a5 extra cise of advasced pupa be wed 
10 bold grammatical discussions on complicated problems of 
Latin syntax and he tuught us to overcome dificulties by a 
ssict logical analysis of conjunctions end their verioue uses, 
‘The double conjunction *As if” was rot mentioned, but wan 
‘this accurate logical tsaming which later exabled me to 
rocogoiae in the gramautical formation ‘As if? the Fiction 
‘which bas auch login! 

Last but sot least 1 cost raention Schlle's poems sad, 
‘restive, for they too had an izoportantinflugnce on me ot that 
Period Every camest young stodent is inxpised amd Sred by 
Schiller, but this Swabian poet bad & special appeal for ae, 
beenuse he had played a grent part inthe history of my mothee’s 
family. My great-grandletber, Professor BaNbusar Haug, wes 
Schiller’ teacher and is s00, the eplgrammatic poet Friedrich 
Haug, was Schille’s friend. Schiller philosophic poems, in 
which be contrasts the ideal world of pure form ‘with the 
fempicical world, were easly lisked op with the Platonle in- 
fleences mentioned above. Many of Schiller’s verses made an 
Indelible {mprension on me, for iostance the words “In err 
‘only is there life, and Knowledge most be death, wards which 
{In certala respects have become the foundation of my theory 
of Fiction, Schiller’s philosbophical treatises were of course 
Ail too dificult foc me to atteapt, bat T understood ‘he theory 
Of play as the prizary element of artistic creation and enjoy 

‘and it had great influence on the development of my 
the! As i as the 
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autamn of 470, e2 2 stedent at the residential 
College there. At Tobingen memories wil linger of the many 
Ureat gare who have passd through its University: Schelling, 
loge, Holdelin, Walblinger, Baur, Stewsa, Vicks, Zliec and 
many others. In my tee the Univerity was run on very 
Ibert Ties and great ‘Seeder won end, given te the 
students & allow them to develop in thelr own way, Te. the 
Bt ar wr secialy, thy ar. glen & vey thar 
grounding tn My Seat ter was 
Set pero, tr ond ote cy op RE, 
the third to the period from Kant to ‘Hegel and the fourth 
{rom Schieiermacter onvards to the philosophic fandations of 
ogaation. Fiat coaches gave us caeful foatrocon oo 
‘an independent ecentibc basis and they also rupervised the 
working out of pllouophic veations by the stodents, vbo were 
umuraged to thik fesy for themselves. No obstacles were 
plsced in the path of ey philosophical development. On the 
fomtrary, [was encouraged on all siden copeialy when T 
farted a prise ewey for the facalty of philosophy on *Roxat 
‘Theorie of Consciousnesa"> For tia work, which ‘00k ee & 
your, I recived first pete In the astumn of 1873, and thi 
nabled me 0 travel iz Switzeland and North Ttaly. This 
pene eamy was sso the decisive factor in making me abandon 
{By theologiaal studies which Tad started with mach heaton. 
My transition to pute pilcsopby was made cary for me fo 
sry way. Thus { have good reason to remember the 
‘Thenloglal College of Tubioges with gratitude, particularly 
Profane Bader, toe opemiaded nad Kindshearted Divector 
a that te, 

Sigwart was of course the most prominent of all the 
lecturers on ptilosophy. Hs lectures on the History of 
ulenphy, on Poycology, and abore al carly on Lagi 

id aod 1 owe och to thom. In eanrioes als, 

larly on Schleiecracher, I learct to adc bis penetrat- 

Teg mind and ho bead extiock. Yet Tcamot my thet Twas 
& disciple of Sigwart, in the verse thet T ecocptod the funda- 
‘aentals of bls philosophy. What did cot appeal to me wus 
bis abooltely etological conception ofthe anivene, which was 
ound up with the theological, or rather theologining mete 
‘physle that he had decived from Scblsleemacher. Therefore, 


‘7D eaeie Ths ee Bemmeas” 
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unlike me, who was spending more and more tsi in sciestife 
stad, be had litle sympatiy with the new aclentlfe theoey af 
evolution. ‘Sigwart cartinly revolutionized logic, bat in she 
reat problecs of philowpty, paricolary in the qoedtian of the 
taechanical conception of Natsre, be wan to timid for my 
tate 


"With eegard to this later problem, Licbeann who was then 
a lecturer, belped me moed, but unfortunately for me be was 
shortly called axay. The otber regular profemor, Ref, hud 
bolle sp a syatem of his own on the foundations of Scheling’s 
teaching, but this had only w paming effect on my philosophical 
developaent. What I did retain, however, was the view which 
be frequently exprewsed, rarely, that » pbilaophie systecs 
seed ent be regarded as true alzply beeatse it satises the 
‘emotiona ; whoever secks this satisaction must not go to the 
Dhilovopher to fad it; pbilazophy must give light, but it ceed 
pat give warmth. Kostlin, an enthusiestic Hegelian, gave 
Us brillant. and napcing: lectures on aesthetic questions, bet 
‘when he tried to win me over to Planck, I refused to follow 
im, 

‘So really {bad only myself to fll beck opos, tn my frst 
term the teaching of the Grack nature-philovophers mage x 
(great Impresalos on me, because of thelr clown similarity with 
‘the modem theory of evolution. Anaxicander appealed. to 
ime expecially also tecanse of ‘his profound words on the 
wougeazoe which all seperate existroces must auffer An 
incomplete treatise Anazmmandr end the Indetorninate raul, 
and fo it [ unticipased much of what Teichmdller afterwards 
aid aboot him. Taleo worked st Aristotle very thoroughly. 
Ta my second term Spisoxa aborted me by his consistency 
and bis dlapassiocate conception of the univers. 

But the impression made upon me by Kant was very 
iflerent from the rest, Tn every respect be freed my mind, 
writhaat fettering it The bold theory of the ideality of space 
‘tad time always liberates the sind from immediacy, from the 
premure of the caterial world, ever although one won 
Feeognizes that in the long ran it ie not tenable in that form. 

impremed se most was Kant's diacovery of the 
‘which bomen thought & faced when it 
‘venture into the realm of metaphysice, Kent's theory of 
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sntivomics had a profound inflacace on ma. I derived per- 
manent valuo not only from bis theory of the Imitation of 
Knowledge to experience, bot also tom his doctrce that 
action, the practical must take the frm place, in other words 
the vo-called supremacy of practical reason. ‘This seemed to 
‘appeal to my innermost being. 

“This it was nutaral that the aystems of Fichte, Scbellog, 
and. Hoge, in mpite of their wonderful architecture and thelr 
‘wide range, coald not bold xe for long, although in. wocordanoe 
‘with the plan of atulie of the College I bad concentrated on 
these three ystems. It was Fiehte's preference fer the practical 
fand Hegel's theory of contradiction and its siguifcasce for 
‘human thought end reality thet appealed to me moet, 

‘The oficial plan of stodice passed from the “German 
Iealiaa of Fichts, Schelling and Hegel dieect to Schleler- 
‘macher. But I followed my own course and tamed to 
‘Schopenhaser, who util ther bad been ignored, oven despised 
‘oy the Faculty, But I had got bold of E. von Hartman's 
Philosophy of the Unconscinss, which was makiog w great tle at 
‘he time, bat whlch of course was offically nonexistent for 
‘the College, und it led back to Schopenbauee, whose mame was 
constantly being mentioned io all exzrent literature, So U went 
“Rrwight tothe soorse and studied Schopenbaver very tharaoghly, 

‘Schapeahauer’ teaching gavo me uch that was new and 
q7eat and lasting, pessiaiam's, nationalism and vohustarism. 
‘The impression which be made pon me was, although not 
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extensively, yet certainly intensively greater than that of Kant. 
In order ta explain this, rust go fartber afield. In all the 
arystems of philosophy whleh I bad hitherto met, the trratlosal 
aspect of tho world and of life bad not received attention, or 
‘Mt Toast adequate attention. The ideal of philosophy was to 
‘explain everything rationally, that so say, by logical conclusions 
40 prove it rational, in other words logical, significant, Gtting. 
‘The Hegelian philosopby case nearest to tla ideal, and tt was 
‘coualdered the supreme achleverment of philosophy, | This iden) 
f lnawhdge, haweves, had failed to satisfy 25 for my maind 
was far too heen and criti! aot to see the irational element in 
Natore as well in Bstory. From my earicet days 1 bad comme 
‘czomt countless rouaifeations ofthe jerational in xy inumodiate 
sarroundings. It say sovod strange, but itis a fact that my 
physical constitution Bad muck to do with thinalso, From the 
vary beginning, extreme thort-ightednem bas bindered me in 
Al my activities, Wheceas my natare ixpoled me to actor to 
cexergetic movement, to actirity in erecy form end spect this 
physical defect forced me into rescrve, pasdvity, lonriness. 
‘Tea glaring contract betweea ay peysieal constitation and 
temperament has always suck me es absolutely iretional, and 
thas sharpened my sroses to notice all the other iratioaal 
aspects of existence. I therefore considered it to be a lack of 
sinoxity ix most systems of philosophy. that they tried more or 
Jesa to bide the irrational side. Now for the Grat time Teamne 

ity openly and bonour- 











Sebopntanrs love of oth was erereatios oe I diet 

aphyslal constructions, because lace Thad studled 
anc the trpoely of al sasphyaa ted coewed to ets 
be obvious But that part of Schopenbaner' teaching which 
cto be establiabed empirically became my lutig posvension 
tnd u source of frutfl inspiration, particalarty in no far as it 
‘ool be linked wp with the theory of evolution, which was then 
ruck to the fore, and with the theary of the struggle for 
cexinence. 

Thre already meationod that what appealed to me most ia 
Kant and in Fiche was their emphasis on the practical wxpact 
Ta Schopenhauer I fond this ome tendeacy, but much Gare, 
such stroger, mech core comprebensive, With bic it was 
not the rather zebalous * practical eased", but the ecpicial 
peychologiea element of “the will” which was placed in the 
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fortroct. Ta we moch that had hitherto boen inexplloable 
seemed suddenly to be explaized oat least explicable 

‘What vfrack me most was bis proof of the fact thet erighaally 
‘thonght scaly arod by che will as a meaas to Six own ends, 

id that caly fa the courte of evolation does thought free itmlf 
from the bonds of the will asd become an end in itself 
Schopenhauer bas already shown how the brain of animals is 
quite emall, yet Ia lange ecoogh to act as an organ for the 
execution of the wills purpones, whereas in the higher animals, 
and puticalaly fa man, it has grows out of all proportion, 
Danwia's theocy of evoletion, which was being worked oot at 
thin time, corroborated Schopenkauer's contention, which gave 
‘me a fundamental insight into reality. 

‘This theory of Schopealavers seemed to me to be so fait 
‘that it called foe expansion and geseral application, In my. 
‘notes of the years from 1872 onwards this tniverm *Law of 
the Preponderance of the Meant over the End” Is coostastly: 
securing, Evesywhers 1 found evidence that 1s origina means 
‘working towards a defnite end bas te tendency to apquize 
independence and to become an end is ite. Thought, which 
ceigially serves the purposes of the will and ooly gradually 
‘besoonca an end in Hae waa the moat obvions special case of @ 
uustveral law of Nucuce that manifests itel! in eve forme always 
anu everywbere, in all organic if, in the processes of tho mind, 
4n econamae lif, and ta history. Unfortoostely at that period 
ever mazagod to publish this“ Law” aod said nothing more 
about it when many years tater Wondt produced bin theory of 
the “Heterogeny of Purpose" which exprenses the same idee. 
1 saaintain, howevec, that the expression “Law of the Pre- 
ponderancs of the Means over the End” gives the idea of the 
‘theory much move leary and distinety. 

‘This theory of Schopenbawers, that fundamentally thought 
4s dependent on the purposes of the Lifo-wil und has developed. 
{nto an end In itself ecly aa It were agelost all laws, became 
oked up in xy mind with Kant’s theory that human thought 
inbound by oxrtain Monies and that metaphysical knowledge is 
Jepoasible. Tals iaitation of human knowledge to experiene, 
which Kant exphasises over and over sgain, 50 longer struck 
ta an 1 deplorbla deScizcy io the bumes mind, compared 
‘with a poteatlal higher form of ind, not bound by these limita, 
‘This Iintation of homan knowindge seemed to me tov to be a 
‘ecnansy and natural result ofthe fact that thought and inow- 
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lege are oxiginally only a menss to atsain the Life-purpase 20 
‘that theis actus) independence sigaes 1 breaking-away from 
theic original porpose:s indeed, by the fact of this broking: 
Toose, thought ia confronted Hy iaxporsible problems which are 
‘not merely insoluble to hawen thought while possibly soluble 
to & higher fore of thought, but problems which are utterly 
{mpomibic to all forms of thoaght ax such. This conviction 
has become one of the most sols foundations of my conception 
cof the nnivere, and ince that te it has growa within me and 
1h cryataltzed withthe years into ax ever clearer form. 

‘Another powerfal fluence on these mame lines made itv 
felt about thin ie (1872.73), when Adol€ Horwice’ book 
Pychelagitche Analytos anf paysolegirher Grendlage cae nto 
‘ay hands. {0 thia work Horwicx showed that all paychology 
Ia based on the socalled scheme of relexea: seax-inpresons 
following upon stiqulation, ideas leadlog up to thought, 
expremive mavewent acd volitional action, The slmpiert 
reflexes are motor phecomens following upon stimulation, 
‘Thevestinnali moat result in elementary feelings, which release 
corresponding moreents, representing tbe most elementary 
Degianing of volitional actions, In the interval between these 
pressions oa the one band and the sotor expression on the 
ther band ideas come to the suriace, fist in an 
orm, but growing mare tnd more complicaled, so that in thels 
highest form they may be described an Thought-proceanes, 
“Thus the Idea and later on the thought appear an merely a 
‘ridge, nx intersediary betwoon ispression on the one band 
‘24 expression on the other hase, This theory which Horwiez 
‘warked out most carefully and compeeheosively, Stied in very 
vwoll with the idea that I hed derived fom ‘Scbopenbaver, 
‘uamely that thought originally is only a meana for the pur. 
1potes of the will, and both Ideas coincided with the emviction 
‘at 1 bad gained from Kant as to the supremacy of the 
practical, 

‘As I he already mentioond, I was at this time not 
only working at the study of phllosoply and its Mistory, but 
was chiedy occupied with the great idas which were revali- 
Lloniaing selence at this time. Fisly, I was inteesting myoelf 
in the appitation in every aphere of Retare, of the mechanical 
theory, with special reference to the “Law of the Conservation 
of Enorgy,” secondly [wan studying the new aspect taken on 
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Dy the organic sciences as remult of Darwin's tbeory of 
evolution? aad the theary of selection lavolved ia this, naocly 

stomatic scaction of the Attest through the 
seealled" Struggle for Exisemco .  Inall branches of iogganie 
‘til organic sclence T eadeavoured to get nat only « general 
survey, but 40 far an conditions allowed, x special knowledge of 
‘the marr important aspects. I seized every opportunity of 
seeplag abreast of the movemect, not only by reading the 
‘special books, but also by getting into pemonal tooch with 
selcntita, Thus I came isto contact with Hofuer, the Prolemot 
of Fhyslology, and ooe day] had an interesting discaeion with 
bin, on the Lifeorce. With youthfsl prejdice 1 apoke very 
strongly against it, as an anoquated and urelem theory. He 
ranted that my objections were ic part justin, bot be pointed 
‘out that the application of thin idea wan expedient oo practical 
‘grounds and might be aot oaly permizable, but even necemary, 
although le might be regarded as fale or at least not quite 
theoretically justified. He geve ior his book oa the Lifeforeo 
which had juit appeared. 

‘A new seed was sown in sy sind By allthis and Wt bas 
proved to be of the mest lasting aad docisive impartance, Tt 
‘made ie look carefully for arguments on the mmc Sines aod 
(eollected examples fom all the sciences. { bad al the mare 
opportunity for this, because 1 was Sot only studying many 
branches of sclence, but with real univerality I wan mizing 
ray sceson of txplotng new siete feds, in which 
‘petsonal aoquaintanars bad to help me as touch as books, 

In ay last year at Tubingen, from the automa of 1873 
#01 the summer of 874, 1 studied principally the classical 
Janguages, Greck archucology and Germanic philology. As I 
‘was able nthe autumn of 1873 formally to give up the stu 
St thnalgy, wick bad nowinlly card or rye uel 
thes, according to the wishes of my parents, I had to become 
reconciled to the plan of lecturing ix a university. Soin 
‘this last your T attended clauses in claasia! and Germanle 
pelology. What attrarted me mott la clas philology was 
Greek art and in Germanic philology tbe evolution of language, 
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‘which at that time, thanks to Schleicher’s odo-Germanle 
Grmmuz van belng treated In accordance with the 
Of evolution.  Lalso began the study af Sanakrit under Roth, 
‘What interested sve coat In these classen and in the Ristory 
clase which 1 lao attanded, was the penctical contact with the 
exact mothods of science” Ever since 1 bed come under 
Sigwar’s influence, 1 iad been interested in Logic, not only 
(Gr Ite formal axpect bat especially for methodology, and now 





Thad a welcome ty of collaborating in the practice 
of sclentific in and the formalation of theoretical con 
clusions from them. 

In the tammer of «874 I graduated from Tubingen with 





Prize dimertation on “Recent Theories of Consciousness"? {9 
which clasical and Germanic philology appeared ar enh 
Ordinate sections, 

Bat now the ground was buming under my fect. I had 
spent fouc years in Tubiogen. According to the regulations 
af the College T had to spend sight semiona there. All that 
T could get ovt of Tubingen J had sickly gained with hard, 
Ihecest wore Now it seemed adviuble to cocplete my one 
year of woleatary miltary service, and for this, wecording 20 
‘ho custom of many of my South German coantrymen, J chose 
Lalpelg, i whose celebrated University T could learn wo much 
‘that was new and important 

‘Before leaving my home, hownver, [wis anxious to consult 
ote mes of leaming about a quero that was troobling zy 
‘Bibd. At the grammar schoo! in Stuttgart Thad turned tom 
hela to parthelam, aad at the Universty of Tubingen 1 bad 
svolwad from pathciam ly way of Kantian agnostic 10 8 
poultion cloely approaching ‘Schopenhaver' athe. Now 
‘the question arose, aa to what atiiede one should take on this 
basis of theorstical atheism towants the historical ferme of the 
‘Church, and to religious dagen with its hitoreal origin, nod 
whnther one was obliged to adopt an absolutely negative 
atdiude towards the positive Charch. To exy mind this did 
‘at woom to be nacemary. My studies in Greek imythology, 
‘particulary ite expreation In ansient works of art (at that tone 
called “Art Mythology") tad taught me that, setording to 
the curtom of the cutored Greeks and Romans, and a8 Thed 
noticed mullee in Plato, one may regard and treat theae athe 

R fo hen pring eaten Tags, tls dame 
rt ; 





as “inytha” and yet (or eather Just boenase of this) continue to 
esteem wach fictions for thei ethical end seathetle valoe. On 
‘his matter T wanced to hear the opinion of the thees wise 
men of Swabia, at that time ber cost amous sona:—-David F. 
‘Struuay who had analysed the atocien of the Bible, artculsly 
of the Row Testament and the forsale of dogina an" enytha” j 
Friedrich T, Viseher, who earier ad made a strong attack on 
the Church bat who, os an historian of art, could rot get on 
without the myths af the Church ; and lastly Robert Mayer, 
‘who dissavered the law of the Conservation of Energy and 
‘wb combined a strictly mesbenica conceptics of Nature with 
‘trong religious sense, 1 already bad eelatins with Straus, 
wwhoan Old Feith and the New was coaking 1 great wir at tbe 
HHme, Tt was easy (or ce to see bic, but I found bln ox a bed 
of sickness which « few conte later was bis death-bed. So 
fur talk ould wat ga very deep, bat be gave me sn troduction 
to bls old friend Vischer, This latte, however, would. only 
{alleon his one favoarte subject of those days, “the dedline of 
the German people since 1871”, on whi be bad publidy 
spokes on various comians. He wanted to bear my opinion 
31 a representative of the younger generation. [ would not at 
‘at time quite agree chat it was a “decline”, bat 1 fad to 
‘dct that cren bad noticed signs in the younger generation 
of boastiog and arrogance and also an underestimation of the 
‘eighbooring civilimtions The French wha had been 20 
lorisly deleated, were underesticated both on the ethical 
Aid csiturl vide. But what seemed to qe muck mare danges- 
fous wa the universal ausonderstanding and cyen contempt 
fet for the English From my eartiest years 1 had ienown 
‘any English peoplc, and 1 had learnt to recognlsn, together 
‘with thelr pecwliariles,thele ability and reliability. ‘Moreover, 
Thad the grestert admiration for thee literature, wnd the metpes 
of Home und Darwia had made the English doubly dear to me. 
‘But bere in Vischer there seered to me to be socethiog lack= 
‘ng, bocause be only knew the English from distance end hal 
‘wo adaization for Hume and Darwin. My vint to R. Mayer 
was accidentally prevented. 

‘When i arrived in Lelpuig (September 1874, 1 presented 
myrelf at once for military vervice But bcauwe of ty eye, 
‘which avon then ware abnarmal, T was not accepted. From 
ne point of view thle was & great blow to me, becauee I was 
fond of al sports and particelely of the military yymnsatica 
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‘which the Swabian Professor Jager had introdoed, und I should 
have liked t9 develop this alde of my setive nature. On the 
coher hand, I natorally welcomed with enthuslaam che free 
time which 5 saw ahead of me, and at onte employed my lene 
in carrying out « long-standing desire. tn Tubingen 1 bad 
‘become anqaainted sith nearly all the sciences, but of one J 
‘all knew no more than what I had learat at school, eamely 
aathecaties; and this was a source of growing dirtrem. Que 
teacher of mathematics in Stotigart wax Professor Rewschle 
(also a friend of David F, Strauss) who bad made 2 name for 
‘btmaelf by his theory of the prize numbers, but who fad ne 
lft for teaching. I had tried to get oa by studying alone 
(I got the multable text-books out of the public Ubrary), and 
Liha achieved considerable success, bat in Tubingen I bad 
‘20 time to fellow up these studlex Now with real avidity 
1 brew myself into anulytic geometry and the infitesig! 
‘alcilug, Both these lines of study revealed wonderful new 
truth to me that bad orginated in the minds of Descartes 
‘and Laibais. Besides thin, they gure me striking examples 
‘of methodic Getions, which were of great importance foe 
the continuation of the methodologreal investigations which 
[bad started in Tubingen. So altogether these studing 
were very frail. 

In another direction, these winter days of 1874-75 were of 
ecaive impoctanee, It was about this time that the setood 
edition of Friedrich Albert Lange's History of Materiation 
‘appeared in ita enlarged form and with the addition of much, 
‘clentifc material T had come across the firs edition of this 
‘work in Tubingen, and it had Gilled me with admiration, but it 
‘adeno deeper impression an me because the acleatfic apparatue 
‘of the book in its original form was isedequate. Now, with 
‘that defect remedied, the material fll into my bands at the ight 
moment. Now at last Thad found the man for whom } had 
sought in vala during those four years in Takingen. I found a 
‘master, x guide, an Ideal teacher. The spirit which unged me 
cowards mace or less vugualy, domiaated im with complete 
clearness and pesfction of form On the one hand he bad the 
Iighest reapect for facts, and an exact knowledge of the natoral 
sclences, together with mastery over the whole history of cvilisa- 
‘Hon, on the other band be was an expert in Kantian ertiiom, 
‘with views modified ad extended by Schopeaheuer. Abora 
i, he was © mac of igh ethical ideals, and with regard to 











question. 
Aboat this time ( found ancther source of help in the same 
Alrection. ‘The two old disciples of Herbart, aod 
Struempet ware then teachiog in Leipuig. Herbert's nace had 
Iardly ever bees wentloned i Tublagen, but now my eudies 
Jed me to bm and 1 found in him very valuable exacaples of » 
theory of fiction, which be tried to apply in practical form to 
bis own philosophy. At the sare time I was naturally drawn 
to much deeper sy of Herbac's prycbology, ad paychelogy 
{In general; and through the influence of that ardent disciple 
of Herbact, De Suaasne Rubacsteis, who sas ten liviog in 
Laipsig, U got to ksow Volkmann asd Lazarax All ti 
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of the material gives to the senses has remained with oe ever 
derived great profs (rom Avenarias ie so fer as he was a 
pungent critic of Kant’s theories This prevested me Som 
regarding Kent's philosophy a6 dogaia, bul snyway [ was not 
{inclined todo this. T could not follow Avenariny, however, it 
hhis radical expinciam, or rather positiviam. He realised quite 
rightly that the ideas of substance, causality ete. are iiposed 
sbjetively by the peychn on the glean, yt for this very reason, 
according to "the peincipie of the least energy”, be wanted to 
climinate them completely from homas thought But I beld 
‘that they are suitable Sctions, which must be retained because of 
their utlty. 
in the automa of i875 Wandt came to Leipig. His fst 
lecture was on logic and [listened to it with great interest and 
oft. He appealed to me in every way. For bis make T 
should bave liked to remain on im Leipeig, and 3 bad aleady 
Planned a Journal of Pore and Appiiod Logis in whico Y hoped 
tp interest him. But family catters called me back to South 
Germany, 1 was only able to have one sore term in the North, 
‘and that was to be in Berlin, where the Swabian, Edvard Zeller, 
‘wasctively at works Ths aclp which { got from bim and from 
his friend Hlelmholts, and alzo foc Steintbal, Lasarcs, Lasson 
and Paulsen. was more oc less valusble to se, bot what wat 
really important was that ! came across the writings of Gruppe, 
‘who bad ded shortly before this and they were mast useful for 
sy theory of My private statics were devoted mostly 
to David Hume and John Stuart Mil, whose exact knowledge 
sus decisive for my plulowopic utitude. 
‘At the same time, during ay Betis days in the summer of 
78 yt Bak on Phnepy wn bled, Horie, 
Dibbring and Lange—a critical Esnay on the History of Philo- 
ep fn te Nnteeth Conte, 1 conse of lees wich 
‘iven in the Academic Philosophical Socinty at Lelong. 
‘The author of the Histwy of Mfeterstitm, with his Kentien 
‘tendencies, seemed to me to strike the bappy medium between 
‘the epiritualistic metaphysics of E. von Hartmann on the ox 
thand and the auteralisic positivism of E. Duhring on the 
other hand. In Beclin } bad got to know these two men 
Pertonaly, In my book I also axtounced the carly publication 
‘of my investigation of Fictions. 
‘For fasily reasons U had to choom a Univenity near my 
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South German home in which to take op my cesidence us & 
lecturer; s0 So the wutuza of 1876 I moved to Stramburg, 
‘where 'rocived 4 welcome fram Laan In his recent work on 
Kanes Analogies of Experieace he bad drawn « sharp Ine 
betwoen biaseif and she Kantian, or rather Neo- Kantian, 
A-piorinn or *Transcedentalism,* and be was gradually 
that radical attitude which he took up some yeart 
Jatar in bis three-volume tretise on Idealism xod Postiviam, 
He was the saan of whow T stood is need. He 
‘was able to do Justice to my own atdtude. He was buty just 
‘hen with the study of Jobn’ Stat Mills Bxaminaton of Ser 
Willian Hamilin's Phaloephy, i wich 
ore readily because this was really con 
erin tudes of Home ang Mall. The resolution of soalled 
reality, feom 1m epistemological or peychological point of 
view, into “Sensations and possibilities of sensation” seemed 
both to him and to mo to be the correct analytical way. On 
the other hand Laas resembled Avenariug, who was related 
‘0 him, in Bis pomtivist tendency to chumunate all further sub- 
jective additionsan unjestiGed and ascieas, whereas 1 wes aleays 
‘azious to emphasize and kecp bold of the practical valoc and 
use ofthese theocetically unjusfable conceptions of the older 
idealam, 

Diriag the latter part of the year 1876, for my insogural 
iasertatlon, wrote Gown my thoughts in a Inge ssanseeri, 
fm hich T gave the ttke “Logical Studies, Part I; The 
‘Theory of Scientife Fictions” As I bad boen carefully 
collecting the material for serecal yeare and had goce into it 
‘most thoroughly many ties, Une writing of It did not take me 
Jog, T handed in my MS. the New Year and at the end 
‘f Rebruary 1877 I eotived say vena legmali, The work which 
soosived this recognition from the Facolty is exactly the same 
‘an what wns published in 191 ws the“ Pert I: Basi Principles” 
Of The Philosphy of *As if’. 1. t 1 developed the whole 
‘system of scleatibe Bctlons that isto say the’ Abi” treatzent, 
applied practically to the most varied mypects of scnsca, and 
T tried to give an exhaustive theory of this manifold «At 

















proces, 

‘Hat Tike Laas { regarded this dissertatioa ooly as a roagh 
‘outline, in need of much supplementing, aod correction, 40 T 
made vee of the next two years m> far as my lectures allowed 
me, to work at my MS. My fathers death compelled me to 
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look out for soma more remunerative oocupatian? asd so I 
made a very advantageous agreement arith the generous and 
far-sighted Stuttgart poblisher, W. Speesann, to produce a 
Commentary on Kant for the centenary if 188¢ of hin Critigne 
of Pore Reason, 1 had then just started « far more thorough 
study of Kant, particularly bis As i’ theory, and in the course, 
Of this {had found i. ia Prodggemens that" cxisplacement of 
agen” which had passed unnoticed by many thoumnds of 
‘Kast readers for nearly a hundred years, but whlch Is generally 
recognized by science nowaiays, So T boped, by application 
‘af the philological method, and by penetrating logical analysis, 
to further the study of Kant But, as I have said, this new 
work was only « cicans to a5 end, snd I hoped in Sew years 
to be able to return to my sesearches ox Fiction. 

‘Tue above-mentioned "Law of the Preponderance of the 
Meaca over the End”, which unfortucately 1 neglected to 
formulate theoretically and publish at the right moment, bas 
(proved in « practical sense very momentous in my own life. 
‘When, in 1884, the rst volame of my Commentary on Kant® 
brought me an appointment 43 special Professor at Halle, I 
‘boped soon to be able to finish the other volumes there. Hut 
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sy lectures 00 the one hand snd bad health on the other held 
up the publication of the second volome until 1852. In 1894 
Liwas appointed regular Professor is Halle, and in 1896 1 
founded the Kencstedien ax a coeans of helping on my work. 
‘But even this tears peoponderated over its own end, My 
work on the Commentary became secondary to the new 
perfodical. When in 1904 the centecary of Kent's death 
‘was celebrated, cicuawtances soesed to make it my duty, in 
onder to promote the Kentitidire, 20 stare a Fund to defray 
‘the costa. This Fund was x success, but its organization 
ecemsitated the foundation of a Kant Society and this gradi 
‘lly became more and more an end in Huelf and took up too 
‘auch of my time and strength, althoogh I was fortoate in 

ing moat ecient help ia all these undertakings. Thus the 
means always triuzophed over the end for whose sake it bed 
‘been called into being, and robbed the erigival end of ite 











In 1906, in the midst of all these curions complications and 
comings of coy original intentions a misfortune rnexpoctedly 
Drought « bappy solution, acd eoxbled me after (renty-aeven 
years to return 20 my origizal plas, which 1 bad given vp in 
1879, The misfortune was the weakening of my eyesight, 0 
‘that ft beeuse izapossible for me to continue my lctures Or the 
special classes which I particularly enjoyed. So { had to give 
Lp my official dutica. Tae eyesight stil recoaining to me was 
Just suficent to allow me to publish ay MS. I got my 

imertation of 1876 copied, and introduced x number of sal] 
editor) alterations This comprebensive MS, now forms 
“Part 1: Basle Principles” of Zhe Phulssephy of ‘As if. 
also completed the revisioo which I had rade between 1877 
ard the beginning of 1879 00 the basis of the reviews of that 
time, and this forms the Part II (Special) ofthe complete work. 
This part took ie two and 1 baif years becawe of my bad 
eyesight, and Part IIT (Historical) took me enother two and 
a half years, Between 1877 an¢ 879 I had made a note of 
the most important ‘As if” passages iz Kent's works, and 1 
sow completed this io an exhecstive manner, 90 that I was 
able to produce « mocograph oc Kant’s ‘Au it' theory of netsly 
fone hundzed pages. Tae exposition of Forberg’s religion of 
“Anif’ alo took mc. long time, and 0 did the development 
of F, A. Lasge’s *Standpotnt of the Ideal with whlch 1 had 
ouch is commas. Bot what took Sooger otil was the gral 
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section on Nictzsche's theory of Fictions, which bbe had com- 
dazscd isto a few pages Ut was the Spring of tort befoce 
‘the work appeared. 

Lealled this work, The Philasphy of 'Ax if! because it 
seemed to we to expres more cooviscingly than any other 
powible title what 1 wanted to say, namely that ‘As i, in 
apporrance, the canscously-fale, plays an enormous past jn 
science, In world-philosopbics and in ite. t wanted to give a 
complete enumeration of all the methods in wbick we operate 
Intentionally with consciously false ides, op rather Judges, 
[Cwanted to rveal the secret life of these extramdionry method 
| wanted to give complete theory, an enatomy and physiology 
40 to speak, or rather 4 biology of” Asif, For the method of 
fiction which is found ia a greater or lesser degree in all the 
sciences can best be expremed. by this complex conjunction 
‘An it’, Tana € had to give a survey of all the branches of 
science foe this point of view. 

But i was not only a methodological vestigation that 1 was 
attempting. The tudy of fictional thought in all branchaa of 
ncienoc had led me gradually to extend these investigations to 
Philosophy ise, particularly to epistemology, ethics und the 
philosophy of religion. Just as wy investigations into the 
fepction of As i” had arisen cut of « definite view of the world 
0 again this devclopod independently int x universal system 
of philosopby-—1 gave it the mame of “Positivit Idealism” 
or Tdealistle Poativism*. As I bave already ssentioned, Ernst 
Laas bud published between 1884 and 1886 a threewoluce 
‘work oo Léealiam and Positivism, in which he attacked Ideal 
and chacspioned Positivise:. Toe positives aititde was alsa 
represented in Germaay by Mach, Arenariun aad to a cectala 
extent by Schuppe, aad it found particular faroor with the 
selentifically inclined (but the name Posltvism wan ctver 
Placed in the forefont of any programme) The chief cusrents 
of German philosophy, bowever, were certainly idealistic, though 
in different way. Between these anesided views it seemed 
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attempts of this kind had eoet with mvecoes in other countries, 
1 considered that the time had come to announce che maion of 
‘eatin asa Positiviam. The result hat proved that the right 
‘word was spoken a the right momest 

‘The term * Scepticiam” has occasionally been applied to 
‘tho Philosophy of As if and its systematic dactrinen ; bt this 
ta not comet fr septa: isp theory which alas doubt 

‘quetioning to the dignity of a principle. The Philosophy 
OfAr it howers bua pre’ ed tne of leat 
8 almpln tad straightforward investigntion it proves that con 
velously false conceptions and judgments are applied in all 
Aclences; and it shows thet theee scientific Fictions are to be 
Alslogsiabed from Hypotheses. The latter are aasicptions 
which are probable, assumptions the truth of which can be 
proved by farther experience. ‘They are thersioce verifiable, 
ietions are never veriable for they are hypotheses which are 
Iknowa to be false, but which are taaployod beexunc of thelr 
culty. Wena series of hypotheses in mathematics, mechanic, 
Phiyics, chemistry, ethics or the philosophy of religion wwe 
shown fn this way to be usefal Gctions and so jut themeelves, 
smcely thin does not imply scepdciam. The reality of these 
hhypotbeses in not doubted ; i is Genied on the basis of the 
positive facts of experience. The expression “Relativism” 
‘would be more applicable to the Philowophy of “As i 
far aa 1 desks all beolste points (in mathcmatScn font wx in 
metaphysics) and shows a oataral affinity with the theory of 
rlatvity both of the past and the present. 

"The usc of the term * Soepticin” ax appli tn the Philo- 
sophy of "As If, has 10 doubt been partly due to the doubt 
with which this’ philosophy regarda metaphysical real 

ly God and leumortality. Bot the sbore considera: 
‘oa applies In this case alsa. In the Philosophy ef + As if" 1 
Ire never wttempted to hide the feet that j regard these con- 
‘options a2 Fietioas of ethical value. My conviction in this 
‘eapect is clear, ple and decided. 

‘Maxy people of course confase the tecbnical exprewion 
Snvolved here and thin that ty can discover a the Posophy 
‘of As if nat exactly * Scepticism”, but“ Agcosticam” Tals 
latter wystem teaches that human knowledge ia coufned within 
‘more of lest narrow limits and speaks of tbe Unintligble, the 
Uninowabls, ecording to Spencers definition, Natorally the 
Philosophy of "As if” also hakis thet knowledge has oxtaln 
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Tint, but not in the sense that these limita bound only fuman 
Iknavledge, while they are non-existent for a 8 
knowledge "This ia the theory of Kant and Spencer. It i> 
the old complaint that the buen sind is conse’ by narrow 
bouodaries, which do not limit the higher forms of cind. My 
oplnion ia that these bovedaries of izowiedye aro not implicit 
in the apecifc mature of maa as compared with other possible 
‘minds of » higher onder bot tort wach Uitations are part of 
the mature of thouglst self; that ia to my, xf there are higher 
forme of saisd, these loitations will affect them und even the 
highest Mind of all. For thought origlsally only serves the 
‘Wil to Life ana means to an end, aod i this direction also it 
JulGls its function. But when thought bas broken loase from 
ita original aim, uccording to the Law of the Prepondersace of 
‘he Means ave: the End, and has become an end i ist sett 
Jeet problems to which i i not equal because it bas not 
‘developed for this purpose ; and finally the emancipated thought 
acts itself problems which in themselves are seasclos, for 
{nsiance, quertions ws to the argin of the world, the formation 
of wbat we call ater, the begianing of motioa, the meening 
of the world and the purpose of fe I thought ia regarded ax 
Biological function, it iz obvicus that these are impossible 
‘problems for thought to solve, and quite beyond the natural 
‘boundaries which Innit thought as euch, From thiz point of 
view, we have no inclination to Gall hack on the farourite old 
‘icrance abost the limitations of human ‘novledge. At most 
swe may complain thet the Law of the Preponderance of the 
‘Means over the End ‘has led es to ask questions which are as 
Uunaaawerable asthe problem of fi. A moment of reflection 
will show thet all kzowedge is redsction of the mmkmown to 
the known, that is to say a compasiaon, This prover theres 
fore that this cocspariton or ceduction will somewhce stop 
avtomatlcally. 15 no sense, therefore, can the Philosophy of 
AIT be called scepticism or agnostics 

‘In the suse way we can dispose of asotber objection which 
in enleod ayainat the Poilatophy of ‘Ax if, namely tat the 
concept of reality implied in at's not unitors on the one band 
ail realty & redoced to sensations, or sennationsl coment (mn 
the weiae of Mills theory of *Scnaations end posnbiliven of 
seasation”)3 on the other buzd the concept of reality in the 
‘satural sciences, which reduce everyibing t0 the thovement of 
tatine sod the atullest constituents of matter, ly constantly 
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being employed, sometimes tacitly, soxctimes exprealy, And 
‘with this is bound wp the goeation, bow to unify these, tro 
concep of realty cepresente? by the Philosophy of As’, 

‘One might adcire the perspkacity af thar dicovery of & 
‘wafbld concept of realty tn the Philotophy of "Ax if if oat 
‘were not surprised at the abortaightedneas of the subsequent 
‘woention, 1 am going to atk a question in retam, Fins any 
phikoeophiea aystem of eocient, modem of present tnoe ever 
succorded Ia beiaging these two apheres into « logical, rational 
olution? These two hemispheres of reelity, expromed brelly 
‘00 the oxe hand as the woeld of rotion and in the other hand 
the world of consciousness, have never been brought foto = 
Jogially satisfactory relation by any philowpber. “They wil 
never be brought inte a definitely cnifed association hy aay 
‘ational formals. We stand bere at a poist where an ime 
pomible problem confronts our reason. This question it juat 
‘impossible of soistion by rational methods as the question of 
‘the purpose of existence. Although we, who ask this question, 
‘permanestiy unite in onr store thees two balves of reality, of 
rather just because the divergence, o the oirdoss contradiction, 
Yetwces motion and consciousness runs al through out own 
‘being, cur mind is not in» pottion to answer satinfactonly 
‘this Bindamenta) question or this so-called werld-ridale 

“Therefore be wha wold exitcise any aystem of philowopty, 
cor the philosophy of * As iF” for not anewering 
this question, ii 
‘would reproach a matbematicisn for not solving the problem of 
‘the squaring of the circle in his text-book of geometry, oF « 
techaical engineer (or cot dealing with the cosstruction of 
the perpununme model in his text-book of engiceering, 

‘In discusiog ultimate world-problens, one i always coming 
up aguinet this ratiocaly iasolable antithesis batwees motions of 
matter as@ particles of matter on the one hand and on the 
‘ther band senantion, or rather contents of consciousness. For 
the pbilosopter who deals with the analysis of our contents of 
conscionsnens, this avalyss ends everywhere with our srsations 
1 the paychelogical plane aad with oar secantionsl contents om 
the epistemologleal plane. ‘The world In to bio an endleas 
ssccnmpolstion of veastions! contents which, however, are not 
iivon to ns and to bin without plan, but in which certain 
‘equals of coexistence and suocemsion can be found. These 
ccastional data what Windelnad alls “Gegeberheitan * sod 
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Ziehen “ Gignomene”—hese event crowd upon us mare or leas 
invesistibly ; indeed they even cast a lasting fear over us, for 
we have to rule oor iives according to them, in constant 
expectation of thele appearance. This world of sensational 
‘contents is the cateriat with which wove the philosapber an 
och can deal. But on the other baad, the pbiloropber must 
wcognise for good or Il that the scientist constructs quite « 
ifereat. sphere of reality, the world of motion, the mobile 
‘world, To conatrect n rational relation between these two 
worlds is an impousible desice of cur usdentanding, which 
fucslamentally is pot fitted for Yor theoretical solution of workd 
‘problomn, bat en for the practical acrvce of the wil to Ive 

‘Naturally the huran ming 4s tormented by this lasolable 
eamtradiction between the world of mation and the wodd of 
ronacioumeas, und thin torment can eventually become very 
oppressive. One woakd be wel advised to rexamaber how Kant 
bad already pointed out thet there are problems which mock 
tun perpotaaly, bet which we canoot get rid of But there is 
‘one solution of this and siaar tortoting goertioaa; for in 
intuition and fx experience allthis contradiction and distress 
{fades into usthingoess Experience and fatuition are higher 
thanall bumaa reason. When I ees a deer lecing in th forest 
whan [oe child at play, when T acc a man at work of sport, 
but above all when T myscif am morkiog or playing, where are 
the problems with which my mind bas beer torturing itself 
‘unnecessarily? We do not uodeataod the world when ‘we are 
pondering over ite peobiems, but when we are dolog the world’s 
work Here tbo the practical reigns sopressa 

Twill end by someaariing sll the conclusiocs which are 
expressed in the Philosophy of As i, or which foc its basis 
rari out of i us follows — 

(1) Philotophical analysis leads eventoally, from an epistemo- 
Jogical standpoint, to sensational contents, and from x paycho- 
Jagieal to nensaioes, feelings nad striving or actions, SclentiBe 
‘analysis leads to anotber concept of reality, to matter and the 
amellest constituents and cootions of scstter, Natueally it is 
Imponsble for the miod ax such to hing these two spheres of 
realty Into a rational relation, although is intultion and experi 
av they form a barmonious anity. 

(2) The stivings which probably exist in the most elementary 
Physical processes develop in organic beings into Impulses 
{i man who han aprung fram the animal (and toa certain exient 
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4 all the higher animals) these impaltes have evolved into will, 






(5) Edeas, judgments and conclusions, thet 
ct anu meana inthe service of the Will to Live aod domioste, 
‘Thaaght Is orginally only 2 means in tke straggle for existence 
and to this extmt only a bclogleal fetion. 

(4) Teis a oniveral phecomenon of oatsre shat cane which 
secve s purpose offen undergo » tore complete development 
than in teessary Zor the attaloment of thee purpose. a this 
case, the mscans, according to the completeaeas of its sll 
‘development, ean ereancipatelnlf partly ar wholly and become 
fenablished a1 eo end in Itsif (Law of the Preponderance 
(of tho Means over the ind). 

(5) Tola Propanderance ofthe Means ovcr the End bas also 
taken places thooght, which in the course of Gzue bus gradually 
Jose eight ofits original practical purpose and is finally practised 
(or itn wn sake as thoretical thonght. 

(6) Ava real this thought which appears to be independent 
sand theoretical tc its origing, sets ‘telf problems whlch are 
posable, not caly to Iamex thonght, but to every form of 
‘thought; for Instance, the probiems of the origin and 
fof the univeran. To this category belongs also the question 
he relation between sensation and motion popularly kaa wa 
amid and matter. 

(2) There endless, and, strictly apeacing, senseleat questions 
cannot be asiwered hy looking farearde tut only by looking 
backwards, by showing bow they arose paysbologicaly within 
‘as Many of these questions are just ax meaningless, as for 
instance the probless ef 

(8) If intellectualism or rationalism be identified with the 
sauiption of an origisal theoretical rexsen. as an faberent 
‘human faculty with oxrtain pecblews to be detennined by i, 
then my exposition must be termed antiationalise or even 
frratlonaliam, in the same sense in which Sstores of modern 
philosophy, for istance hat of Windelband,epeas of "Idealetie 
Erudonalinn 

(9) From this stexdpotnt all hought-proceares and thonght 
constructs appear & pric to be not mentally rational, but 
‘olga! 


paenomens. 
(Go) Im this Tight muay thoaght-procemes and tought 
canstraca apposr to be comacioualy fle amumptons, which 
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‘ithe contradict emlity or are eves contradictory in themactre, 
but which are intentioaally thus formed im order to overcome 
siSeulian of thought by thia arc! deviation and reach the 
goal of thought by romdabout ways and by-pathe. Thete 
‘Wrifcial chought-coortructs are called Scientific Flations, and 
<stingubed ax cacacious creations by ther ' Avi" chesartor, 

(21) The' As I work, which is forwed in this mass, the 
world ofthe “unreal” Is just as Important as the world of the 
socalled real or actus! (im the ordinary seme of the word) 5 
indend it lo far moce iesportant for ethics and atheticn, This 
seatbetic and ethical world of “As ifthe world of the unceal 
becomes rally for us world of values which, particularly in 
‘the foe of religion, must be abarply distingelbed in our sind 
from the world of becoming. 

(23) What we usally term rexity consiata of oxr enantio! 
ccontmsta which pres faribly upon’ us with greater or lax 
Stresstibiey ane aa = given“ can generally not be avoided. 

(U3) In these gives sensational contents (which include wat 
wwe call our body) there js an abundance of regulasty in so- 
existence and succesio, investigation of whlch forms the content 
of scence. By eans of the sensational contents which we call 
‘ur body, we san exercise greater or iexer infacaoe an the rch 
wwotld ofthe other sexeatonal sontents 

(14) In ths world me God on the one hand a very grest 
umber of relations of Strom, on the other hand much tat in 
rot fitting. We have to take thin an we Sind it, for there is 
Atle that we can alter. It ot a satitying Fiction for many to 
regard the world as if a more peciect Higher Spirit hed created 
(or at least regulated it But th implies the supplemectary 
‘letlon of regarding « world of this sore as if the order created 
by the Higher Divine Spit had been destroyed by some hostile 


(15) [tis senseless to question the meaning of the universe, 
‘and this the sdea expressed in Seller's words: # Know thin a 
mind sublime puts greatness foto lit, yet socks it not therein” 
(Hiuldigung der Kinste 1805), This in positivist deatise. 


‘The joucnal which I founded in 1919 with De Raymund 
‘Schone, dwnalen der PAiioophie with particular reference 10 
‘the problems of the ‘An if? approach”) bas been very usefsl 
in epreadiog and intensifying this positivist idealism or idral= 
ine poaitiviem. Tz represents quite a new type of journal, 
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for its coatributars include ot only professions! philosophers 
(Cornelius, Groos, Becher, Bergmacs, Koffea, Kowslewski) but 
labo eminent representatives of the most important branches 
of scence, the theslogian Helm, the lawyer KeBckanaxc, the 
doctor Abderbalden, the mathematician Pasch, the phyriciet 
‘Volkmanm, the biological botanist Hansen (f), the econcmist 
Poble, and the art-bistorsa Lange. It thos demonrates io 
«practical way thet pbtlesophy can only advance inthe closest 
cooperation with the individes} sciences and that philosophy, 
althongh it has such ta give to the individoa) ecloncen, yet 
1had auch more to Tear frocs them, Tt is fox this interactivity 
alone that 1 fruitful and lasting compromise nod reconciliation 
‘Water ponitiviass and idealinm can take plsco—at least in the 
sanser in which this is the deliberate and fondsmental aim 
‘of the Phitcoophy of ‘As if’. The critical exassination of 
he use of the diferent methods of the ‘As it" system in the 
most varied branches of science mutton the one band 

the sclentlic theery of method; and on the other band the 
ight method smt also be found of Sally reconciling the 
postivlam of facts with the "Standpoint of the [deal* (P. A. 
Lange}. This analysis and this synthesis most be cxorually 
<complessentary. 





GENERAL DOTRODUOTION 
CHAPTER I 


Thinght, eoneldered from the potut of view of « purposive, 
cquaie Feaction 


Scomnrar thovght is a function of the pryche By t 
*puycha® we do not waded sabsunce, bot the engeie 
whole of all so-called" mental” actions and reactions; thete 
never come under external observatizo, but have to be partly 
{aferred from pliysical signa, partly observed by the so-cales 
Inner sense. Paychical actions and reactions are, Ike every 
‘orent Imown to 1s, necessery occurrences: that isto sey, they 
‘eoult with compulsory regelarty from Shit conditions and 
causes.” we would compare pepebleal processes with some 
‘oup of external phesomea tbe physical tod ia a masrower 
Scase mechanical processes are leas suitable than the fonctions 
of the onganiom. This stxtemcnt is confirmed by the fact tt 
socalled empirical ubiny is found ia the prychical fonctions 
well as in the organic functions of the bodily apbare. Thi 
‘ity ia manifered heco an there in x ready acaptation to 
‘ireumrtances and cavirosment; iz the maintenance of a 
Iurving 10d wicceasful reactian of the physical or prychieal 
orgusiam to external Hnpalses end ioftences; snd in the 
adoption and acceptance of the repulsion of new slements, In 
the payche there fakes place not merely « mechanical play of 
eas bat the movement of ideas fle to a greet extent the 
demands of wtlity by its continual modificatles. Al peychical 
Procemes are sug/al In the sense sectioned ; above all che 
so-called theoretical processes of apperoeption. — Sclentiic 
thought conta in meh apperception-procesoes and is there- 
fore to be considered from the point of view of an organic 
function. 

“Thus we would compare the togical or thom procentes 
with the anpucie cretive process “Tan appropriateness tat 
‘we obserre ia growth, In propagation amd regeneration, in 























procenes 
‘Thre gaycbical organism also reacts fittingly to ati Tt is 
that merely « receptacle into which foreign eater la simply 
poured, but may be compared to a machine with « cheriotl 
Fetar, which uses foreign matter most fittingly for its own 
falntenance and the maintreance of its motion, and appro 
‘riates it through assimilation, not through pre juxtaposition, 
‘And sillarly consciousness is not to be compared to # mete 
jpasave sirrc, which reBects rays according to purely physical 
Jaw, bot * consclouaness receives no external stimlun without 
saoulding Ie according tits own nature” The peycbe then is 
‘an srpenic formative for, which indepestently changes what 
‘hun been appropriated, and can adapt forcign elements to ite 
‘ows requcoments an easily an i adept ite to what is cew. 
‘The mind is not merely appropeative iti aloo exsioative ane 
eoutructive. fn the course of its growth, it ereaes ix ongons 
of Its own accord in virtoe ofits adaptable constitution, bat 
only when stimulated from withost, and. adapts them fo eternal 
Brewnttoncs. Sech organs, crated by the paythe for iself 
fa reaponse to extersal stimol, are, for example, forms of 
perception and thought, and certain concepts and otber logical 
constrcts, Logical shought, with which we are expecially con 
‘cemed bere, is an active appropriation of the outer wodld, « 
Usefal organic elaboration ofthe material of sensation. Logical 
thanght i therefore us organic fonction of the payche 

‘Just asthe physical onganiem breaks up the matter which 
ft reorives mixes ft with ita own juices and. so thun malcen it 
suitable for amimitation, oo the payche envelope the thing 
pecoeived with catogociat which it has daveloped out of itself 
‘As soon at an external stieulus resches the sind, which 
‘rapidly rexponds to it wa though provided with delicate feler, 
fomer processes start, x peychleal activity begina the outcome 
of which is the appropristioa of the thing pecacived for some 


purpore, 

To Steinthal ia due the merit of having extablished and 
worked out this view of the organic function of the logical 
movements favaived in knowing; we go a wep farther, ia 
trtempting to conider the organic thougit functions from the 
polnt of view of purposive activity. Sigwart end Lotze begin 
thals Logic with this teleclogical paint of view. Jest aa It it 
the purpose of the eye to transform the varlous etber-waves 
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{nto an ondered system of fixed ecceations, and, through 
tefrction, rilection and 40 on of rayy t0 Make reduced 

ingen” of the objective world; and Jort as that organ is 
sultably arcanged for the falSloent of this parpove ad 
Able 12 carry out independent movements of accommodation 
‘and modifcations nccording to clreumstancer—to the logical 
function is an activity which suitably fulfle ita purpose and 
ans adapt and accommodate itelf to crcemttances and abjects 
for the futfiment of this pooper, Ut is the purpose of the 
Coane fonction of thowght to change and rlaborats the per- 
coptual material into thove Ideas, associations of idea, and 
conceptual constructs which, while consistent and cobereat 
‘aaong themselves are, ss the phrase goon and ex we can also 
tay peovsionally, *ciothed in 

Since, however, we do not isow objective reality absolutely 
but only infer it (and this is also an ordinary scientific view) we 
stust revise our statervent and say that thought has flftled ity 
urpose whes it bas elaborated the given sensationcomplexs 
{no valid concepts, general jodgments, and cogeat conclusion 
and bas peoduced auch a world that cbjecive happenings an 
be calculated and oor bebericar ssccessflly carried out in 
elation to phenomena. We lay most strem cn the 
corroboration, on the experimental teat of the utility of the 
gical structizes that are the predact of the oranic function 
of thoogkt. fe i not the correspondence with an anured 














Tt In not che theoretical representation of ac outer world in the 
misror af consciousness nor the theoretical comparison of loglal 
products with objective things which, io cur view, guarantees 
that thought has fulled ite purpose; itis rather the practical 
‘tent an to whether it is pomible with the kalp of those logical 





‘can therefore no longer ‘alk abost “trath” at all, 
(Uraal sense of te tare 





We wil not at this point sete the question, decply rooted 
In metaphysics and 1a our whole practical outlook, whether the 
logical Function, or, to put it otberwieg, whether tbe theoretical 
activity is oc sbould be un end in itel for man, or whether al? 
theoretical functions bave arisen solely from. our Impulses, and 
Jnave therefre ultimately to serve ocly practical end, 


pralrearaeneingrnrytarers 
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{ato serve the wil 
individual. Toe intellect 
to the wil. ‘That 
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cheat ‘mecads % the exganisa, wich ‘ 
‘without them. He therfore tala the isd * parasite of 


{Be bay enactly a8 Schopetaner does tres ely 


‘tool of the onganisen and m cocana to aelfpreservation. Te 
{snot 28 auch, essential to our subsequent enguiry ow the 
‘elation of thought. ofthe theoretical snd consetous thought 

‘to the life of the inatnct and will is understood | 
at, ut we proceed, the treatment of thought a1 an Inetrs- 
ment may prove wef i the right orlestation. 
i hoc ey exes on erent fi wl 

‘Fiehte, on account of action, thea knowledge Ie 
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pupiarsigtiten a 
rd init ely by nlc cig cog 
ag ioctl, an h were om the westhop of toupe, 
‘The practical value of thought wou'd then rank first, and 
“knowledge” would only be @ secondary and incidental 
Motive, as Schopenhauer also assumes This point may 
Ser Tats nthe couse af cut enquiry, wen ne come 
1S oa of sori wre ha lt le 
is a3 questional their practical value is obvious, 
Suna Pertinent deveiope ‘the same view: “We need 
rowleds the world a and of ourselves, and of 
treceeatedon el the ad wh rele, 
Border to be alls to five” He weationy quits in secon 
hero the indarn tithe thee chelator ich 
Kowlee in required «the weazch for food, caltivaton, and 
(roca fon he slemensns* Keowiodes is theelre'k 
Secesry factor Nature's economy. It combos with 
physical and chemical operations to render the existence: 
BP tbe bereas ace ahd the anal ngom posite it 
Sieibiaes the eateral condiuoes wich are ssc to 
Mic Thowght, them, uot be moguded s't mecheclemy, 
te cachgg as aremont tee sees of Hit aod 
is way of trating is core unportane for lie than 
pens a fi he mm 


For our more limited purposes we may be content with the 
efiton given above, accading to. which the tet of the 
errectnem of loisal exit csi praca, and the parpose of 
thought must be tought oot in the vellection of x 20 allied 
chjpctive word, bat im rendering possible the calelation of 
rents and of operations upon therm, For ov Ue prpone of tha 
Joqie\ function of thought to keep wx constaly in pont 
10 dea with things 20 tha, with given conditions, elation, 
‘Ripulatons, and eincumatancen, we may recive ea exacly 
avcerainable senseicpreiion (for erery determination of 
‘objective data aitimately rests on that, and can be scientifically 
txtlinhed in no atbar way) and 20 Ut, by wach and mich an 
Pulse under certain condtlons, we may prodace ao actly 
sboaraisable effet, which i its tarm cannot be obvecred except 
‘bp senon of crain waations. Only thoogh the reduction of 
the concepes "though ution, observation” ete, to elements 
itinetely physiiogia,t> actions, do'we obtain «correct 
Saadard” for the valsation of logieal work, whlch converts 
‘elements of sensation into logical structurea, These latter again, 
fo tho let coors exit to Be enoverted icin peony, or 10 
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servetto control jmpenasioas and adjust wil-ipulacs, that is to 
say, nerve-inpalace. 

‘AI pacposefal activity menifentstelf i seking out collect- 
ng, or producing the necessary and sereceable means for the 
atinment ofits object. The engesic sativity of chooght also 
ranliests Its pusposefal satare in exerting Kself to attain itx 
sims by all the means at ite command. 

If seasations are the starting-point ofall ogica activity and 
a the same time the terminus 10 which they must ran, if only 
{0 render control possible (and. as we remarked above, it at 
remain undecided whether we cust regard the logical functions 
Tetwoen these two points as baving some iberest purpose), 
then the purpose of thought may be defined us the claboration 
sel adjustment of the material of sensation for the attainment 
of richer and {aller seraationa life of experience, 

In order to atta th parpose of it activity as completely 
‘and quickly as posible, camely, to deal with independent evect 
and to reader them posible for or dependent on our will, 
thought or the logiea function ex ploys the most diverse meant, 


Thovght ia beat 00, costionlly peecting ite aad 
orst <r coe ‘mareett 
we here nen 
Tike other cater "Fhe am andthe band do De 
tame, and mow ordinary latrumests are be regatded 4 
Clongator and extensions ef thes came The oatnral 
fanctlon of thowgit. which we spoke Sf above as 8 too 


Aso expands et the level of tol 
feenan of thonghyitromentn of Coughton of ebich 
{ofr the saljct of ear engi. 


‘Thooght uadertakes ingenions operations, invents brant 
expedients, is able to introduce Bighly complicated processex 
‘The material of sensation is remodeled, e-coined, emapreaned, 
‘is purged of dross and raixes with alloys from the fund of the 
payche itvelf, in order to reader pomsibic a more and more 
certats, apid, and refined solution of the problem of the logical 
function. "AL these very diferent zd highly complicated. peo- 
‘cies and operations are governed by very few and simple laa, 
{sat as the complicated work of the physical organi. and Ite 
appurenly very diferent organa is reducible t comecicably 
simple, regular elementary forms and procestea, It in the 
bbesinese of logical cheory to redoce the complicated Iogleal 
roceset to wach ripe elementary processes, to few, definite 
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smachanleal events. Te sich ie of the apicit an it expands 
with its countless variations in the vast of elence, rests in ita 
‘owt complicate forms acd processes on snp, pximitive 
Tt aries only asa resale of the extraccdinarly ingeniout tod 
fecatlon. and specialization of these few elementary types and 
luws, which partly under the preseere of external causee and 
clcummances, and partly in obedience to imoanent processes 
of devalopment, expend into sat rick and inGeits system of 
‘knowledge of which man is 19 proud. Just as Meleggrina 
smargertnfera, when & grain of sand gets beneath itn sboing, 
surice, covers it over with « wel-predueed muna of mother-of- 
pearl, in order to change the inaignifcant grain into a brilliant 
feat, 0, oaly sill ore delcatly, the pyche,woen stimulated, 
franaforms the material of secsation which it abeorks ints 
‘dining pear of thought ints structures By suena of these 
structures the logician follows the adaptable organic, purpeseful, 
Igreal function Into its most secret processes, ts moat delicate 
forme of specialization. Im both caura it is he ingensity ofthe 
‘furpotrve activity which arouses our wonder and attention. We 
dalberstely emphasize the utility of the organic Function of 
‘hough, because we shall subseqoent]y be dealing with logical 
structures in which this parposivecess ia stikingly manifested 
‘So far in ocr expontion we have aot yet touched on wa 
aspect which is of great importance for the right understanding 
of the logical fanction the fact, namely, that the onganie 
fonction of thought a carried on forthe mast part wnconsaoasly. 
Should the prodoct finally enter consaoumess also, or should 
conteloumess momentary accompany the processes of logical 
‘thought, this light only penetrates to the shallows, end the 
actual fondamental processes are carcied on ia the darkness of 
the unconscious The specifically purpovefel operations wre 
cchaly, and in any case a2 the beginning, wholly tsatinctive and 
lnconselous, even if they Inter prean forward into the laminous 
circle of consciousness, which in course of time is able both as 
regards the individual nod the general history of culture to 
belog de scot ees der wean of prebclacy 
‘epecklly concersed to throw light on the dark wad 
tconectunly wevlng ecdvity of agi, ad to andy ie 
Ingenious methods aad devices which that unconscious activity 
eaiploys in order to attain ite object 
"However wm may concelve the relation of thooght and 
reality, if may be amerted om the empirical point of view, 
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‘that the ways of thought are diffrent from those of realty, 
the subjective processes of thought concerned with any given 
‘external event or promt have vay rarely « demonsirable 
similarity to it, We make this observation in order to ex 
phasive that the Jogical fonctions are subjective But useful 
efforts which thought makes to attaiz the objects we bave 
already described.” Whatever objective reality may be, ope 
‘thing can be atater sith certainty--It does net consist of logical 
fimetions, a8 Hegel once thoogt. 








Eres 2 convertion of mbfetve Shop cents TS 
Sljstve wolderente, (That te Hegeen alec 
+ Sehovay Nanos ‘covert inaght co tha ante of 
Jogi deyeipmest, bs tal taveSoason to resar ater) 


Actually the greatest and most important becan crore 
originate throng thoaght processes being teen for copies of 
reality {tself;* but the althaste practical agreement of ovr 
ideas and judgments with so-called “things” abl) docs not 
jiusufy the conclusion that the procemes by which the logical 
‘remut ban been obtained are the uene as objective events, On 
Be canny the a mami he fat that 

Ponctions, working axcordeng te their oom ass, do 
omstently seine mw the ead with rest. 














CHAPTER 1 


‘Thoaght as an Art, Logic as Technology (a collection of 
‘echakeal rai of art) 


‘We have spoken of thought as an organic function. Every 
‘ataral facuity, and this applies to ali organic functions, can, 





THOUGHT AS AN ART ° 
Whoever calls logic technology ust consider thought aa 


anat 

Tei toaccorate to consider logic itsel€ an an art. Thought 
Sn an ar, but logic is x science, and a technology in particular. 

Tt need hardly be sated that in this msc of the word and 
concept "art wo are taking the meaning in which the esthetic 
sides not emphasized | We are sot concerned with an artinic 
wctivity, but with an iagenions dextesty, "So long as the 
ongenic activity of thought remains in the sphere of the une 
cocacious (the “bypo-peychical” according to Laas) we call it 
Broteably purser, jst a8 we ateibote w slay porpose 
‘without hesitation to all organic fianctions, without thereby 
raising the metaphysical problem of teleology ; but when the 
‘nganic activity leaves the spbere of the unconscious for more 
‘wakeful activities, when consciousness seizes the rudder, we 
hoose to call this organic activity achmcat, The more the 
‘natural faculty of thoaghs, the instiactive actinty of the logleal 
functions fs improved and refed—the more the fogica! opera 
tions ara specialized, nd the fer logical fonctions fall to the 
ot of special indimduals in cansequence of the division of 
labor in the economy of zature—the more do these terms 
fod Justification in this fact. If thought la a whdespread 
activity, equired by the individual in. the courve of is 
Aovelopment, a3 40 cany other aria which are mecrtewy 10 
Thurman existence, then the sore difical part of the logical 
‘Problem is carried out By single individuats, specally gifted 
{and developed for that parpore, but xs s000 an a comoion 
‘natural faculty becomes specialized in sech a way that particular 
individuala practisn it with parscular dexterity, we call it an att 
Certain technical rules arc Gevtloped: the totality of these rules 
ia called the technology ; and such is logic, whose chicf task it 
to present and establish the techascal rules of thought. 

















CHARTER 111 


‘Too Dithrence between the Artifces and the Rulse 
of Thong 


MarTHCOOLOGY, a8 bitherto employed, hur endeavoured to 
collect the technical rules of tought lo ther completeness 
‘tad to eaploy them aystenaticaly. Tt ban aucoreded i 
ining, saling and synematically cabling Those 
‘technical operations and. manipulations ‘which are the most 
frequent, repsla, and Inporant. It is the operations whose 
‘fal eppliatag ntiligeat realization, and rations) improve 
‘ant are essential to the progress of modern science which bave 
‘been tlaed from practice ints theory wad reduced to the rps 
and primitive forms of the Mopieal foncton. The admirable 
tmathods of the empirical suiencen, methods adapted to thee 
ble with an astoniabing Goxbiliy, and able 10 ublise and 
conform to all cecumetances as ia the cave of organic beings 
these methods found worthy ans completely suitable ex 
‘premio in modern methodology, which bas its moat brillant 
fepresentatives in England, France, and Germany, 

‘Meanwhile, a it oes to me, there are methods exployed 
in scimtife practice which kave up til vow oot been cy 
‘aneldered and recognized in theory. 
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ARTIFICES AND RULES OF THOUGHT 1 


‘those of aatural science, Just at the points where the 
cemplciea) method of natural. science converges on the 
‘icthods of exact mechanics end abstract physica and 


Shen he ote ad “i Sapte 
Breaths i ceuy Santer te bere Sat methods 


"which present & higher syatheale of deduction and 
cain wiley at sat hte ciel are 
luaited In the sadaavour to solve dificult whick can only 
‘be overcome indirectly, 


‘The methods to which we refer may be described an irregular 
in contrast to the regular methods of ordinary induction. fa 
other spheres alse, However, the regular are systematically 
employed before the imeguar, and the Inter are left oa one 
thie, ‘But where the sathods iz question have 90 far been 
met with, they bave cither becn used too Kitle and too super 
ficial, or in the wrong piace and the wrong systematic 
connection; or they have beea confesed with other sumilar 
forms, as is customary in every science: or, nally, they have 
‘been ‘treated with tadity, as everything regula: is treated 
at fit, In logic 100 a veil of secrecy was woven about 
‘uch forms. 

‘We make a distinction betwesa rules and arfyfces of thovgt, 
In other functions slao this distinction is of value; the rader 
ave the totality of all those techaical operations in virtue of 
‘which an activity Is able to attain its object directly, cron 
when sore or lees cowsplicated. In logic too we call such 
operations, and in particular thos of induction, “rules of 
thinking” The anifces, on the other hand, are those opera: 
tions, of an almost mysterious character, which run counter 
to ondinary procedure in a more or lees way, 
‘They are methods which give an onlooker the Impression of 
aagic if he be not blcsel initiated or equally skilled in tho 
‘ecbanisth, and are able indirectly to overcome the dificaltion 
‘which the’ couteral in quemtion opposes to the activity, 
‘Thoaght also bee auch artiGces they wre strikingly porpaniee 
expressions of the organic function of thought And as In 
fertain arta and handicrafis such artiSces are kept seret, 50 
We notice that thin ie also the casein logkc. We will give only 
one reaariable lestance by way of illusirtion. When 
‘Letbnite by wn lagentoss artifice of ois wort (which wo shail 
later take as oer plea! example and as one of thn hol 
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subjecta of our analyse) Gacovered an amasingly tnple and 
sifel olation of problema which up sil then bad passed for 
Insoluble, be anlously tied for a long tine to ‘keep this 
irtiice tecret; and those to whom be comounicsted it 
astonlsbed cathemeticians not yet acquaisted with it by the 
vehtion of diferent jroblcws Newton actad similaly; and, 
$0 too, we ae tle id the school of Pythagoras. 


CHAPTER 1¥ 
‘Ths Transition to Fictions 


We are therefore dealing with «peculiar kiod of Togical 
iuct, w special canlfettation of the Jogical function. We 
ave alveady seen Unat this peculiar acuvity is expressed ix 
snbat wo call artifces, that its products are artificial conoepéa. 
Wa would bere, anticipating the ostrome, substitute other 
‘terms for these exprenions: our aubject fs the fictive activity 
tthe loge Foti; the pode of ti wtf 

The Setvo ctv of the ind isan expen of the 
fundamental prychical forces; Acions are menial structures, 
‘The payche saves this aid to thovgkt out of itelf; for the 
wind in inventive; under the coupolaion of noccaity, stim 
lated by the onter word, it discovers the store of contrivances 
that lie iden within itself. The organiom nds Stuf fn a 
‘word full of contradictory sensations, it is exposed to the 
stsaule of « boatle exteraal world, znd In order to preserve 
tral, it iv forced to seek every ponsible means of assistance, 
extzraal as well aa internal. In neorsity and pei mental 
cerolution is begua, in contradiction and opposition consclour 
news awakes, and can oves bis mental development mare 
‘a his enemies than to his fends, 

‘Meanwhile, in the interests of greater Searness ond intelligh 
bility we may premise the following semasi: 

By Sctive activity in logical thought is to be understood 
thn production and me of logical mcthads, which, with tho 
help of accemocy concepts — here the Improbabllity of any 
corresponding abjective is fairly obvioer—aeck to attain the 
objects of thougt, Instead of rectining content with the 
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materia) givee, the Ingical fonction ictroduees these bybrid 
and ambiguous thought-tructerea, ic order with thelr help 
to atiain Its purpose ‘odirecly, if the matertal which it en 
counters reaists u direct procedure. With an instinctive, almoat 
cunning ingenuity, the logical function socoseds in overcoming 
these diMiculties with the ald of tes accessory structures. The 
special methods, the by-paths, of which thought maker use 
when it can na longer advance directly along the main roed, 
re of many diferent kinds, and their explanation Ia our 
problem. They often Jead thraogh thoeay undergrowth, but 
logical thought is not deterred theehy, even though it may 
lowe something of its clearness and purity. relevant also 
to remark here that the logical function, is 

inatinetivg ingenuity, can carry thin Gctive activity from the 
sioet innocent and unpretentious beginnings on through over 
fines and subtler developments right op to the most dificult and 
complicated methods 











PART 
BASIC PRINCIPLES 
General Introductery Remarks on Fietionsl Ooustrvcte 


‘Tae cormal and most natural methods of thought always 
bave as thei primary object the formation of those particslar 
apperccptions that are of » foal and definitive character; and 
‘only sock ideatooal constracts are formed aa can be abown 10 
‘orreapond to some kind of realty. It is in fet the envental 
object of science to develop only auch ideas ns bavc an objective 
correlate and to eizinate all admixtare of the exbjective. 

‘Such a task fs bower, not easly accomplished, for many 
<diicultics ace encaestered. The ideal, in waich the world of 
ideas consists exclusively of coograpus, well-ordered 326 non 
contradictory constracts is only t0 be attined alowly and with 
‘idicalty. ‘The way to this idea is through methodology, 

"The Grst and the ratural ask of methodology is to suggest 
in what direction representations pomseased of real valdlty are 
tebe sought. 

‘Our natural tendescy i to adjust all car representations, to 
font them by comparison with realty, and to render thom (ror 
from contradiction This is the most natural and obvious 

ethod, and it appears to be the only way of advancing & 
acientife theory of keowledge. Thin would hold tuo even if 
‘our mental constructs were direct redections of reality. But 
the customary modes tnd results of thought already contala 40 
many subjective and fictional elecsents that it is 
4 thooght alo strikes out along other lines. It 
membered that the object of the world of ideas as a whole Ix 
‘not the portrayal of reallty-thie would be a0 utterly impossible 
‘taskbar rather ts provide us with an iastrasamt for ding 
ar oar ant more early a this world. ‘Subjective processes 
Df thought inbere in the entire structure of cole phesocraa 
They represent the highest and ultimate cesnlts of organic 
developmeat, and the world of idcan in the fine Bower of the 
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‘whole cosmic process ; but for that wery reason ft 1s not x copy 
cof it in the ordinary sense. Logical proceases are a part of the 
coumie process and have ax theic more immediate object the 
‘preservation and enrichment of the life of orgaciems; they 
stereo rman or meng Gm io in to 
more complete life; they serve as intermediaries between 

ting The word of es fs an ei wel ealcalatd to full 
this purpove ; but to regard it for that reason ax a copy is to 
indulge in « basty and unjustifiable comparivon, Not even 
flamentary sensations are copies of reality; Sey are rather 








‘Unction that will subsequently assume considerable importance 
Ideatlonal constructs are in the acct sense of the term reel 
fictions when they are not only in contradiction with ceallty 
‘but sel-contradictory in themselves; the concept of the atom, 
for example, or the “Ding an sich” To be distinguished from 
these are constructs which only contradict reality ax given, or 
seviate from it, but are sot in thenvelves selfcontradictory 





artificial clattea) The letter might be called. halffctions 
cc sombfctions, These typen exe not abarply divided from one 
‘anotber but are coonected by transitioes, Thougiat begina with 
tight ioitis! deviations from reality (baif-Rctions), and, beco 
ing bolder und bolder, ends by operating with constructs that 
tre nat only opposed tothe (acts Bat are selfcontradictory. 





A—TRE EWUMERATION AND DIVISION OF 
‘SOIRNTIFIO FIOZIONS 


CHAPTER I 
‘Artificial Olamsification, 


‘Tae most widely used of those * provisional avethoda” whlch 
ive have called “semi-tctions” le artifeial cessifcation. The 
ltkmetely valid construct corresponding to it, and eventually 
ta take Ita placa, Ie the natural ayviem. All coemlc objects 
present special forms which are theoretically expcessed In 
Some classifcation, and when tis specification corresponds 
‘with reality in every seapect then it fs « naturel system. The 
‘natural oystem iain lee one of the mest complicated problems 
cf philosophy und of marural science, and from it elas the 
‘vital queation of the axture of species 

‘A satural system ia one in which mntitice are amasged 
according to the principles apparently followed by nature 
intheir development. Te put it beefy, the setsral system of 
Clasuffcation must be a copy corresponding es the actual origing 
tnd the mutual relationsisp of all things. is the goal 
Of seleace and any direct method must work straight towards it, 

‘is at thia pont that all the connderations wo far advanced 
‘are jaatified, ‘The material at our éiaporal puts so many 
formidable obstacles ts the dlrect path that the logical fanction 
stikes oat along by-ways. It makes use of an artifice; it 
creates artical clasees. New what does this aa? ia our 
Dryebolegical terminology it means that it provisionally sxb- 
‘seirces Jor the corrut coustracts ethers which do net directly 
cveruspond to reality. Tt then opeesten with Ovese fctonal 
‘laanen ua if thay were real ones. We can bere only draw 
attention to the welbiown fact that the ariScial and fetive 
‘lanification always selects from x whole group of characters 
toma one thar Is particularly prominent, and baser ite division 
upon this without paying any attention to the way in which 
hose characters are naturally detcrained by one another. 
‘These provisional clamiGcatory aids not oaly serve the practical 
purpose of permitting objects to be arranged and brought 
under deste rubrics, and provide at the same time a sort 
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‘of maemonic deve, but they also powest « theoretical value, 
ine far on they perform a dnsnuhe service by preparing (or 
And ‘aciltating the discovery of a satura nyse. Artcel 
‘ywens are penerally bused on these concepts of specen 
‘which thauaalves only bring « sepericial order provisioally 
{oto the cosfaned muss of 

Hearetic methods based upon dichotomy, etx. are but 
special sob-civisiocs of this artifial method of grouplag, 
‘The artical chuciGeasions, however, themuclves fallow 10 
cert envential respects another theory than the natural ope 
4m the methodological rules which appertain to them and 
which determize their applicability are clay of a diferest 
nature from thowe that bold for natural clasifcation. Thee 
ruler relate perticalarly to the prevention of the mistakes 
that necesraly oping from arifcal division: exataes which 
sre doe not only'to the fact that the setural wrangemest of 








‘cannot exist Ja aetual reality. 
‘As examples we fave among others the Linnean system 
and many Tater classifeations of animals, plaots and mes, 
al of which have been framed with a more or Jetg conseiout 
feeling of their artiécality. Lamarck, Jn particula, Ia to be 
‘praloed in this rexpect. In the technical rules given in hia 
Philsophia Zeologique concersing * Artif devices” [ET. 
Part l, Chap. £, p15} he discssses this subject in detail. “And 
‘with bia may ‘be mentioned Cuvier, Blomenbach, Kant and » 
lange number af scientists who either applied these ariBcial 
Classifications themselves or deal: with thelr theoretical baal. 
This artiScial classifcation is alcost the only one of the 
SOT Same is ta tad et fro 
ly atudied by logiclans. It was, of course, qy 
obrvioas in this case that we were not directly and immedi- 
ately dealing with reality but with indirac and provisional 
‘ational constructs and wade: of thought. The varlous features 
characteristic of all Betions wre bere slready clearly mani- 
fasted: the fact, io particular, that all woch fictions in the 
ast analysis lead to contradictions, is worthy of special com 
‘sdderation, axd later o9 we skal exophasize it more speclécally. 
‘As loog ws scch fictions are treated ss hypotheses without 
1s sealization of thele nature, they are false Aypodhecer. They 


ARSTRACTIVE FICTIONS » 


decive real value only if i la seallsed that they bave been, 
dolibertely converucted 22 provisional representations which 
ft some fature Ume are to make room fer better and more 
patural ryrems, 


CHAPTER It 
Abssructive Qlagloctiva) Fistions 


| ewczupE under this term various methods in which the 
deviation froca reality manifets itself spocitcally in doe neglect 
of certain elamenta 

"The factor common to all fictions ix this class consists in 
neglect of iamportant elecsenta of reality, “Ax a rule the 
eavon for the formation of these fctlocs is to be sought 
> the highly intricate character of the facts which make 
theoretical treatmest excendingly dificult owing to their 
susan! complexity. The logical functions are thos unable to 
perform theie work undisterbed, booause it ix not possible here 
{to leep the various threads out of which rally is woven, apart 
(tora one another. 

‘Since, then, the material 1s t00 complicated and confosed 
for thought to Be able to break it up into its component elements 
tnd since the crtsal factors sougst are probably of too com 
plicated « zature for them to be determined directly, thought 
sakes use of an artifice by roexss of which it provisionally and 
temporarily soglects a number of characters and selects feos 
them the wore important phenomena. 

‘A standard example is the well-known aspusoption of Adam 
Smith, according to which all baman achons are dictated by 
ceqoise.. We shall try to give ax expechlly typical example 
of every variety of are, sed to use it in onder to atudy by 
the most thorough analysia beth the scheme of the conmtruct 
And the methodology of the artiéce employed As regards 
ftificial clamifcatioa, by far the most typical hintorial 
‘example is the botanical system of Linnzeus; while of abuirac- 
ve Setions based on the neglect of certain elements the best 
3 Adam Ss emp, which wis Ing gnded ae 
an hypothesis! 
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Nether Adam Saith sor Linneus requried Simeif 
Gealing with more than « fiction. Tbe proof of the siatement 
that Adam Saith latended is assumption to be merely a 
provisional fiction was given by Buckie ia the introduction 
‘his Hisory of Gioitsation in Bagland, end this view has 
been exprestly emphasized ts Geraany by F. A. Lange. 

‘The empirical manifestations of iumaa actlons are 20 
‘excemsively complicated that they present almost inmuperable 
obstacles when we ty to undcatund theta theoretically and 
‘to reduce them to causal factors. For the construction of bis 
system of political econemy it was eamtia! for Adam Sauith 
10 interpret hmman activity caually. With uncrring Intioct 
Doe realised that the main exnse lay In egoisa and be formulated 
his amumption in such way that al) human sctions, and 
particularly those of & basineas or politieoconamical nature 
‘ould be looked upoe ar sf theic deiving force ny fa. but one 
‘ingle factor—egolsm. Thus all the subsidiary cauves end 
Partially conditions) factors, such as good-will, abit and 40 
forth, are here neglected. With the ald of this abstract cause 
‘Adam Smith thea succeeded In bringing the whole of political 
‘eonoray Into an ordered system. He presented ft ws xa axioms 
and deduced from t the cations involved in trad and commerce, 
‘which followed with systematic cocesmity. The amamption 
of “barony ” of all individual loterests Is intimately bound 
up with this; and i f2 ax aonumption which, though of great 
‘value an Seton, i positively ruinous us bypothesia or dogana, 

‘But these wre only provisiocal aasumptions, whicb, how 
ever rigoroualy applied, are to be sbarply diiferentinted fom 
Lypothones. They are, ar at least sbould be, accompanied by 
‘the consciourness that they do nat correspood to reality and 
hat they dadderatly substitute « fraction of reality for the 
complae range of conse and fasts. 

‘These artfical methods are epplicd wherever thero are 
complex situations of thin kind, particulary in the treatment of 
politcal economy acd social and socal relations 

‘There is one more domain where the spplication of this 
method has yiclded exceedingly Gaitfel realts, and that iy 
Aheoretical mechanica 

‘The phenoroeua ae here vo intricate that frequently these 
sbetract causes aloce art amomed in be cautal factors while 
thera are for the time beiog neglected. It i precisely in the 
Aetarmination of the mechanical reitions of bodies that sub- 























‘Adiary eavecs are weglected fa ander to almplify matters, and 
all mechanical motlos, etc is interpreted, as if It were only 
sepedent ep th anc fcr 


yes we fd och a tion in the fact that nases 
a salle econ og he tm and tm ey 
‘connection with the deriva of cerain asi concepts Of 
ied nd i avalon of ter mera traction 
Ae reduced to potnes or conecotated Sone painte (gre 
Socal pelea is onder, by toeanc of this Getion no eatin 
{he proveneon of the ore composite phenomena. Sock 
Shfie af dent pel eared owe 8 wry 
ety i, t"Poneatuslyresarie te pange in 
Beak i, $96, wher be ives the. question whether 
certain‘ aoeutbonty of the Benvens have Seen cononived 
‘merely with the object of sleplfying our calculations"). 
‘There aro many other fielés of inquiry where this metbod 
thas been applied with some syccem, There are, for example, 
all the ideational construets deriving from Conclllae’s Section! 
of « statue, revuscitated for instance by Steinthal in order to 
ply prychologen ogpiny* 
wea non erin ee int 
rior, Jot those Stone are oo tbe whole ponsble and con. 
Cnivable here whic in the main emphasize only one paint aod 
feglect othecs in order thon to caake the trealment more 
DPracleble. vee since the analogy of pryclcal phecomens 
Irth mechanical process way dite this method haa fund 
{place in abntrnctpaychology. Th lo of Herburt ax well a 
{ humber of other assumptions can also be sbown to be ftions 
of practial value, ad et bypotseves a hitherto apposed 


‘The fist attempt to seat the Herbartien formole 
a provisional, abstract fcvoms was mode by Lange, 
particulatly fo his fon the Grendligung. sar 
Mathematichen Paycolopse ‘More recently Steinital Bas 
Experizented with this method und foreuated Theoretical 
reposting at which aire sly by segicting mero 
pe aco. in ork Sonal pha? 
‘Formate ages ‘eat these Retle wore Feed 
An extremely stple expeeaion chefy by te glen of 
seein 
sea te ean Gms one Tages eh fr 


Ee es Caine one 
ter sya iad sooo 
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A. price, mo objection can be made to this procedure; 
indeed, It Ia very Ukely that something of real importance 
might be gained by it Abstnct mectanice ie fill of jurt 
such foeesube, obtained only by discarding 1 large sumiber 
‘of empirical data, and events are always interpreted as if 
dependent upon these formulated Inirs. But at the same 
time tt is clear that these ctions approximate closely to 
nimple experiments, Le. experiments whore purely arbitrary 
‘values are provisionally asvomed in the treatment of matbe- 
matical problems acd then gradually tested one after another, 

Tt eal often an open. question whether mich an xanump- 
tion is an hypothesis or = Gcsion; bet a regrettable lack 
of acletife undecstanding is apt t© appear in the conclusion. 
frequently drawn that becasse such consiructs are devoid of 
realty they are to be roger us devoid of wry. This is 
Just a incorrect as the rorexze inference—Eom their utility ta 
their validity. Any trae iotight into the peythological setting 
snd ceigin of knowledge pores that mazy things may be 
‘heoretically wrong and yet feoxa 2 practical standpoint be 
fruitful in results, taking tbe term “practeal™, of course, in & 
wide sense. 

‘A. diapeted polat of this kied was the question whether 
dangristic roots ever really existed, whether there ever bad 
‘been a period in the history of apecch in which only roots 
were found, o whether these uninfected foots are ta_be 
regarded merely as grammatical points of reference. The 
controversy between Curtias and Pott woold form an ingtrac. 
‘ve subject roen whlch to develop a discussion of methodological 
rales for thle type of metbad ‘The suze holds for the axruzape 
ton of 1 period in soan's history ta which Iesguage did ot 
rxit. According to some authorities this su legitimate 
hypothesis; according wo others eg, Ssintbal and J.B. Meyer, 
i bs mercly a fctioa far dnplifying the psychological study of 
nn, bocause the coaditions Invalved here are of an extremely 
latricate natare. 

Tn recent times the member of such Scions bay been 
multiplied to excean though some usefel constructs are t0 be 
found among them. Soch, for instance, is the fiction of a 
world conscining only 4 single ndévidnal,in order thos to gst 
1 better idea of Haguistic acd paychological evolution, A 
necestazy element is, of course, neglected le. such a procedure, 
namly, felationbip to other idividuala, Syockronouy causor 
































are bere treated as If operatog in texpocalwacoensin, in order 
by tue iaclating the individual, to enable their operation to be 
more canly wudied. Such a retest of sciontife material, 2 
tre remasked, secves vometines more or lea practical end 


‘The ideal lation and division of what te elves, and Sts 
separation in refective acalysis into diffecent aspects, is 
(ae of the devices of thought mast frequently employed. 

‘* Son based upon ah abr! alton tat 2 ibe 
tant cate precpooens by the iom of inertia, 
fortis ooo tS feo in any maar ently whaer 

io any syste: of sch units in abwolote nation, not 
in fx characteristic pocallaity noticeable ia mach x pystern” 
‘This example provides an excellent lustraon of the 
manner in which general laws muny be formulsted by means. 
‘of wuch Getions | Incidentally, the Gction baxed vpon this 
iaw tts of late been fogarty called in question, The 
Galitean postulate that 2 moving body can retain the initia 
@etion laparted to i withost change for ever, han the 
‘Bark of aheton foc the sey fact of fn appa to the 
‘omcept of faSxity. 


Fandarscntally related to the foregoing are fictions of the 
uan, ie, fictions where the mean deviation of « group of 
radoally difering phenomena is selected and serves for 

poses of calcolation. This average is an imaginary figere 
tooly used for calculating, and auch methods wre very commaanly 
‘employed i applied coathematics (also in statistke, meteor- 
ology, ete) Here, too, minate diferences of fact are ignored. 
igidly applied, such ietions lead to contradiction» with reality, 
‘The confusion of suck astumptions, and of the results flowing 
from these method, with hypotheses in not infreqwent, though 
‘ot 90 comman at jo the case of the abstrctive fictions 
‘mcntiooed above. 


A celebrated statistical fction ia the domme meyer of 
(Qupsle, Le the fexog of x normal, wrrage mn. This 
jon not of vie for statistics alone, 
tre moet with the concept of an eicloty heliby ede 
‘eidual, of an average mac in wher all abnormal deviations 
have "We may compare Jevons, Prinaplet of 
Sess, Setiious means. Here we mey uso 
inclads ah the arbitrary determioatoes found ix scence, 
teh as, fr example, the meridian of Ferro, the determina: 
‘lon of the Zero pois the snlection of water as the ceasure 
fof specide gravity, of the movements of the stare aa an 
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Tadex of time. Tall these cases certain poiats of reference 
tre Galen and lines eimiar to co-ordinates drawn in diferent 
Sections for Use determination und clauslcation of 


Poeiyeeigat alo sexar here thatthe whole cnteptial 
cueneay yon ann eer on certo 
Ceneepinistaoed on tbattns ofthe mot oni 

ire e Lash ary Sect fo Eoin 
Phodeer Dr Magna Portion. 0: Lig td 
dncesen’ back: ned whe, and den ar met The 
trical edt eli sbi thy ye 


necetagy, with ll thai acroacy, for purpose of ste 
nce, bit when applied to reality they mest always be used 


‘with caution. 
A nuraber of atber methods msay be incladed an sub-divisions 
of the group we have been describing, eg. the method of 
‘apprasimation, Where wz abstract solution of « problem in Grat 
‘posited, and this solutica (a concept. aumber, ets) then gradually 
‘brought into harmony with seality by tests and experiments. 
Thin method fs partictlerly common in the etthematical 
sclencea, where the complicated ature of the problem does aot 
‘permit of any other treatment_In principle, these trial methods 
for tentative Sctions are not differest from the neglective ones. 
‘The Sccratico-Platonic method of seeking to obtain definitions 
by Brat scecting any definition at random and then bringing It 
_Eradoally nearer to reality, i also, in principle, the mame, 

















CHAPTER it 
Acheastic, Pardigmatic, Uioplan and Tyye lotions 


Schematic Fictions. —Toin wub-group was already {8 evidence 
Jin the two type already described. Both in clastication 
‘and io the aburactive Actions we have the poutslation of 
schematic, genera! types conceived ax absolutely bare and 
deprived of all thove characters of reality that might interfere 








‘abstractive fictions a certala portion of reality is cut off and 
4 aside, and coly the remainder taken into consideration, ia 


‘the casa of schematic fictions 2 scafflding, that is to aay, the 
akeleton of 2 definite complex le erected and thought proceeds 
in relation to this bare picture which Is devoid of many of the 
features of reality. The distortion of reality has, however, 
rogreued forther here than in the preceding sub-groups 
‘Here too a subjective and abstract representation fs formed in 
‘order to base theoretical procedare spon it and aot upon the 
far more complicated reality. To a certain extent the lava 
of nature ace here studied by cease of slmpler models, con- 
‘aining, itis true, the essentials of reality bat in a much simpler 
sand parer form.” The sokematic drawings employed in sany 
selences give us an idea of this method which here Gnde 
‘extentive application. 


Seoeoutedovioge ror Seat surloed i 
geology, ab wel ax ia oecbanies ad in 
Sey ce dal poem openly 

‘creat dapate an to tha nature, hatifeaton 
find Ee ae ot cma, Geoings Cine been 
Haeckel, Hi Semper and otber. Ch Semper, 


Bruf as E, Hasty Hecivary, 3877, and ech 
ied Wage dr heater Famke F 
Ee anc “Seats Rierac dregs they ae eh 


cated, deviate from reality and dutort the farts” Haeckel 
bowelf admitted, 


‘These forms migbt also be called the fiction of che scrmple 
cau A typical xacsple is what is known as" Ths’ Iden” 
{ Betion which was Intodsced into econoesie at the beginning 
of the alneteenth century by Thanen and lad toa refora of 
the aubject. tis also the moat famous bistorical example of 
this typeof methodological expedient. It consataia postulating 
an imaginary city, im order the better to determine conditions 
‘of agriculture, transportation, etc. Around it in concentric 
snes are arranged the diferest meres of activity frm which 
the necessary coeans for supplying the requirements of the city 
are dmwn. With the si of this ingenious artifice all sgricul- 
tuna) wad econcmic laws are then systematically deduced. 
Fictiona of this type are specially common in politic! economy. 
“The achematie Scion of an isolated man, an isolated city (or 
faiand), an iaolated atate, ete, belongs to the same category. 
‘Similar schemata are employed in all He social scencea forthe 


1h ae Ma Gundry, pat, Petes fee ma x como 
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pperntion and dedoction of theoretical laws Dihring? in 








pleat casea cancehable he deduced the fondamental social 
7s by very seaple processes. 

Closely related to these forms are paradigmatic fetions oF 
lemaglonry casca.. {tis particolaly in demonstrative angussenta 
that cases are assumed where what is to be proved in referred 
to.an thoogh it exiatod 

‘This method of leaginary cases is a favourite ove in wll 
acianoos. Locke, for example (117, 6, 44) employed this 
method In ones to make the origin of names of subetanons 
Iotelligible. Aa extremely frequent sub-division which belongs 
‘bore i that of plcerical Gctions where cases are created merely 
for purposes of demonstration. 

Another group, though one which coty be treated as a 
‘varity of the schematic fiction, is formed by Cigpas fictions, 
‘The mame given to this group derives from the Utopian and 
ftions so prevalent in earier mes, such as these depicted by 
‘More and Campanclla. Plato's ideal atate may be mentioned 
here 08 historically the Gret example of this method. To the 
same category belongs the fiction of a prisceval stats, which 
was particularly popslar io the eighteenth century and ail 
played an important part in the writings of Fiche. 

"The idea of a primordial or world spirit also belong here; 
toch an that 20. happily crployed, for instance, by Dubois: 
Reymoed In bis well-knowa address? for the elucidation and 
theoretical developaect of = strictly scines6e tain of thaogtt 
‘And hire too we must place the Platouic idea of « (berma 
phrodite) ceginal mas, and wl) those Getions of primordial 
laws, religions, pacts, traditions, and the We that once were of 
tila of fanportance. Indeed it is just in this eld that 
Aclendife phantasy often oanifests Itself most Geely. Ax long 
as such Sctons ore takes for what they are and ot called 
hypotheses, they can frequcatly be of reat servi to aclence. 

‘Another species of fiction closely bound up with the above 
4s the tyrfition o the icoaginary original form. Here a 
Picture Of a specica ox type is bullt up fom a acs of 
‘oeganiscs, and thea not merely are the laws governing particular 

2 Foch ermine oe oman ee bane 
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‘onganiams daxiced from it, but all thems organises themselves 
are regarded us modifications of the type. Ta fis group the 
fntarplay of ction and Sypothesia is often remarkable. TRE 
clauical example Is Goethe's iden of an origioal laut aod an 
friginal arial, a question {9 which interest was revived in 
mosis times throogh Darwiniam, Tse fist question is wha 
Gocthe understood by a* plast archetype", wether It was a 
fiction or an hypothesis; end we may also ask wheter in tho 
‘present sate of oar knowledge the hustorical existence of such 
fn “archetype” can be assomed, or If the mere izaginary 
‘pontulation ef such an eriginal form stil serves any scientise 
purpose, Characteristic, and not without significance for the 
‘theory of this Kind of Sction, is the well-kcows phrave of 
Schiller, “this original plant is| merely en idea", whereby be 
sated in Kantian terminology thet it was an Ideal of typical 
‘ctian. 





CHAPTER IV 
Bymbolie (Anslogicad Fictions 


‘Tumrx is another variety of Bction iseportant for science which 
A call ompiz fictions; they ery alsa be called symbolic or 
senalogicak They are closely related to poetic simiien ax sell 
4s tothe myth? In these Eetions the mechenisen of thinking 








particular 

theology, Schleiermacher’s application of the method being the 
‘most fenportant® 

Similar teneencien are already woticaable in Fiche 

and Hogel, ‘Fichte's remarks are interesting (Weun der 

Seek ent erare LEE e473 nT oe oa ot the 
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cotteghy,thareion sch on God wold eve 
TSTEaoAEG are eeebuted to bin 
iar pt resenting tat of Scioto tera 
‘nytt resem erm towards 
She dogreas of Caran. “CC capcily im ihe connec: 
‘Yon, Mendeluobn’e Introdecton ve the Phacdo, where be 
Aegule wheter Sorte aaicen was not 8 conout 
ion 


‘The remarfable thing is that Schliermacher snd his school 
regard moat dogmas as analogical fons, provisional xsxliary 
constructions, becasse the actoal etaphysial relationship 
amaina incomprehensible to us. ‘Thay for instasce, the 
felatonship of God to the world, which for the philenpher 
Schleieraachar ia completly wnlecowable, in coocetved of by 
the theaagiae Schliermacher on the acalogy ofthe father-son 
feltionsip; and 29 on This Is not a rationalise reinter- 
Drottion of dogmas but a suite epstemologia! manera 
by means of which Schlelermacher beid thousands of people 
10 Christianity, “God” is not the “father” of men but he 
fn to be treated and regarded az be were. Such an inter- 
‘pretation ia of tremendous importance for the practice of 
religion end worship, end by meant of it Schleiermacker 
slallarlytrazaformed all dogmas from hypotheses ito Scions 
How close these analogical Setloce are to myths 1 beve 
slresdy poiatod out. With thisstitde in mind Schleecachar's 

Of religion can be understood from the randpoine 
Of method. He hime was well aware of the artical and 
tine anpect af his method, adboug I did cot describe it 








agulte owe do. How intimately related this interpretation 
sto the Kanties philosophy +0 exsidoously studled by Schinies- 
suacher is evkdeat, although it has sevec been’ defishely 
complusived; and tbe Kantian philosophy In general will 
aasume « fundamental importance in the subsequent develop 
meat of our thes 

‘The analogical method le nataral to metaphysics 20 eae 
than to theology and metaphysics Inthe theory of knowledge 
categories ure cancaples of such analogion, They aro sim) 
analogical fictions, and, as such, ace grozped with meth 
logical clasications wheze they fnd thaie proper placn 
Reality is,and must be thought of 00 the analogy of human 
and subjective relations. Al knowledge, if # goes beyord 
simple actual eucceasion and co-existence, can oaly Be enalapial 


ta aide cee i. wlan ba sas shat 
metaphysics is metabolic, mesgator What Grin calle 
‘metaphors are in the main indispensable fetions 


Substance, shove all, is such a Gction end Fichte indicatea 
its nature somewbat navvely when be says (Wenen d Grichrton, 
Lecture 6): "The ceaseless change ix the stream of time cust 
be given sumething af a permanent end unchangeable matore 
twaupgort it” 

‘We have here the main elements of what might be called 
theory of wndertianding and. comprehending. All cognition, 
|i the apperception of one thing through another. In under 
standing, we are always dealing @ith an analogy and we 
cannot fimagine how ctherwise existence can be undemtood. 
‘Anyone sequainted with the mechaciem of thought knows 
that all conception and cognition are based upon analogical 
‘appurceptions, The only idextional constructs hy mans of 
which exitting things can be apperceived are fther the corre- 
‘ponding general conceptions of other concrete objects. But 
ince these are ic their tun inconceivable, all these analogien 
‘only give tise to aa apparent understanding. From the 
mechanism of thought, ax Steinthal in particolar described 
ty there follows with absolute certainty exactly what Kant 
‘0 laboriously demonstrated In bis theory of cognition, namely 
that it is utterly fenponsible to attain knowledge of the world, 
not beau our thought is too earrowly circameeribed—thia 
in a dogmatic and erroneaus interpretation—but because know- 
ledge ia always tn the forex of categories and these, in the 
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Just usalyzis are only analogical appecoeptions. This powertil 
<emenstration of tbe unknowable and incomprehensible nature 
of the world showed clearly the lise oa which inowledge 
should proceed and put a stop to al! dogmatic speculation, 
By taking an enticy different: path wo thus reach the con- 
clusion of the Kantian philosopty, that eateguriea are of no 
suvatasce io graspiog reality aod that as analogical fictions 
‘hey cannot provide us with nay true knowles. 

“The realleation that eategories are merely analogical finns 
was Qclitated ky Locke, Leibnix, Kast, and others. 

Tn partewar, & must be pointed out that the specie 
investigations oa the subject of aymbolic kaowledge (« term 
Introduced by Laibnes} which were a by-prodact of cighterath- 
century loge ace intimately relate to the above cootention. 

‘Maimon’s treatment of this question deserves praise la 
this consection. All the eighteenth-eentury discumiong, which 
‘were often very subtle, have beea forgotten In the confosion 
camed by dagatic philosopby of abeolusinm. Maien, in 
ail, gue, covey cums op all the ents of the 

Ksniian plilovophy when be says that only symbolic Anneli 
is pouble. 





those wha have cade ymdolic baeldge the 





Hud th pet bun parm ft he concaad 
would bave been preserved in their perity. But the great 
philmopher stained bia glorioas discoveries by clinging 10 
‘effete ratonalistic dogmas and thos bimself contributed to the 
(ate of bis ume achlevsment which was consigned to oblivion. 
‘Thus we soe bow all logical results guia a signicance for 





SYMBOLIC FICTIONS a 


the theory of knowledge at the suze time, When the cateyocise 
are regard as onalegic fictions, the whote Uncory of knowledge 
fakes on a different complexion. They are thea recognized 
tar simple represeotationa! constrections for the purpose of 
sappecceiving what i given Objects pomeasing attributes, 
‘causes that work, are all mychleal. 

‘We can only say that objective phenomena can be renerdod 
sas if they behaved In such and sach « way, and thee i abwo- 
lately no justifeation for amuming asy doguatic attitude 
‘und changing the "as if lato a “that” 

‘As soon as these analogies are interpreted as hypothe 
‘we get all those systema of theology and philosophy whose 
object is the explanation of the sescitant contradictions. We 
Ihave enly to reall the tie and trouble apent in eh 
the father-reiationship of God to Chrfat; and the simplicity 
of Schleiermacher's solution Of still greater interest are the 
ccatlieas attempts to determine the nature of substance and its 
relation fo its attributes, of cause and ita cation to elie, ele. 








All much ideas as “possible”, “necessary”, 
bos Thos Gr i, Lewes tn ht Bor) of Phebe 
Net pp tley mr of oe Aetna 
potential existence: If is « fiction; useful, it may be In 

Gepartment of ‘but _dengeroesly Musive. In 

ice Ard be desis ia the sume way with “the 
‘well azwith the idea of wripans These a0 











‘oder philosophy. 
Theo and las ides fore the 





pread 

in other sciences. Quite frequently however the vital question 

aiges as (0 what extent such an analogy is “real”, to what 

‘extent Ayperhetical, to what extent fenonal. Tala question 

in important, for fastezoe, in the popular modem analogy 

whereby the state of a society le compaced with an organiza. 
> And th mar aaigy oe weed a epi 0 wet at 





Teen jurt much qusations that the lack of a logical theory of 
he method involved is 20 regrettably cbvioux Even where 
‘such analogies are purely Setional, 42, Gor example, in the 
corapatison of woclety with the human orguaiim, they axe oftea 
of service in ariving at true theoretical lows. 

From the same source ariee many exors, in which these 
Sictiena are thoughtlesily treated as true analogien and the 
awe dedeced from them sncitically eubetitted for realty, 
Ene is due to exactly the same causes ux truth, end jost as 
in natare the same blind lame may bring what i either heipfsl 
(0 harmful, according to circamstances—for they cut in both 
directiont—eo in the meatal Seld both good and evil mpritg 
from the same laws. [tlt all the mace the duty of logic to 
explain error because the dividing line between error aod truth 
1s not sharply drawn, as was clearly shown above; for the 
application of a Gction can be based partly opon truth, partly 
‘upoa (conscious) ertor. The logicians ofthe exgteenth century 
always regarded it an their daty to include error in a general 
way within their logical system. We mutt therefore, at we 
have already stated, distinguish between rval analapie, where 
covery is the work of iaduetion and hypotbeals, and pucely 
Hitional analegies due merely to mibjective method. That { 
‘expect ove phenomenon to be immediately und sacessally 
followed and. peeceded by another, according to the law of 
eal analogy: for I have 20 often obverved that 
recede and follow others, that 1 ac jattfed 
in Inferring analogically that in the prescat instance also 
‘ean be amumed. But the fact that £ call 
of unalterable sequence *Canse and effect", and apperceive 
it under the category of cauuality, constitates an analogical 
Setion; for although the relation of will to ite activity Is a 
real analogy with an unchangeable sequesce, We are not entitled 
to designate the constituent members ofthis equence by names 
‘taken from the realm of the subjective. The form of the 
‘elation iain this ease really analogical, bot the material equating 
of the unchangeable sequence sith action following volition is 
0 analogical fetion. 


















CHAPTER V 
Turiatic Fiations 


‘A serctat.focm ofthe foregoing is presented by the legal Sction. 
‘The term ction bas hitherto been owbere bettn known than 
in ariaprudence whece it forms favourite subject of dscsasion. 
In principle these fictions arc identica) with whove which we 
Ihave just considered. The prychological mechaniam of their 
‘pplication consists in submoming a single casc under & con 
‘ceptuxl constrict not properly istended for it, 20 that the 
‘apperception i, in consequence, merely an analogy. The besi 
{or this method isan follows. since Ins eannot inclade within 
‘their formule al particular instances, certain epecial exazmplna 
of an unatual nature are treated as if they belonged to them. 
(Or else, because of some practical interest, as individual fnrtance 
‘brought under « general concept to whieh it dacs not rally 
Delong. Anyone conversant with the ovethod of jurispredence 
‘will eusly understand ow important this artifice in for logo! 
Peactice. It in just us evventia) for law as for matbematies, Tt 
fe troe that the logicans, with argligible cxzoptiony, bave 
lowed this example to excape them becasse they quite filed 
to realize that logic most take its cnteria (rors living wcienes. 
‘Apart from ruatheratica there is hardly any domain more sit- 
able than law for the deduction of logical laws and their 
iMluatration, oF the discovery of logical methods, This fact 
due to the similarity in principle existing between the two 
‘sobjecta What makes auch methodological considerations 
attractive and proStable is that they enable us to observe how 
‘the mind employs the same principle even In fundassentally 
iferent fields it io therefore ot at all trange, bot even 
‘matura, that up tothe present these fictions have been subjected 
to extensive theoretical examieation coly in mathematics and 
law, and then only by authorities in these sciences thersssives, 
‘What is remarkable is the casual way io which the Jogiclans 
bhavo allowed this domain to cacape them The a. pri 
method of extabluhing laws must oncessarly be supplemented 
by purely inductive observations of the logical 
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otk of those who wars exceptionally well acquainted with 
special sclences, mea like Aristotle and Bacon. The Eoglish 
0 teas then the German logicians of the eigiroenth century 
chleved wary important romeits in thia respect. Orly ac all- 
crabracing kzowledge of sclentlc procedure fn all elds renders 
‘i pomible to make logical discoveries. 

It is exceedingly lateresting to mee bow phenoment ap- 
‘rectly 30 remote as jrlatic Sctlons are ia principle, identical 
‘with thove pertaining to the theory of knowledge treated ft the 
proceding paragrapba 

"The frm boad determiaing the onder that exiats here is 
slmply wad solely the mathad and ss principle. Our cloaca 
tion, no matter bow it may seem to jumble together the most 
varied types af things, will at oper appear ax fondarental, 
Beery and correct, as oar eriterion the methodologleal 
frtncipe, the only point of real consequence here. We shall 
‘thus be able to vee bow the logical function in very different 
falda always continues to apply the same devices, 

Fictlones juris cover a wide Beld. But for that very raxoa 
they offer, methodologically, extremely frafal material and 
raven] the wondecfal cectanioo and contrivances of thought 
tis Jat an isnpomible to avoid a consideration of juristic detall 
as {3 the case of mathematics, political economy, theology, 
plitmnology, ste. Logic has bitherto occupied itself far too 
Ue with the detaiedwaalyuis of complete systems of scenic 
thaugst and cethod. Only « rympathetlo apprecation of the 
sways of thought can enlighten us about the method af the 
Jogleal function and the astonishing by-patha i often takes. 

1 the fos jis, too, sotmetbing that has not happened Ie 
‘regarded as having happened, or re vera, of foal case 
in brought ander an analogous relationship violently in com 
tradleton with realty. Rom law is permeate thronghout by 
sock fctlons, and ia rsodern countries ii in England expecially 
that Jurnte Seton have codergaze adetional developaent. 

A further point of particales interest in this connocton i 
‘he relationship ofthe Acti ris tothe framnampie farts, The 
latter in the jurstic ypothesi the former the joriic Beton. 
‘They bare Goth often ‘been confused in joric theory and 
practi and the distinction benween them bas become & 
favourite Juristc problema The pracswmptio in & ico, the 
fet 0 istention and caxsclous invention. 

‘The eocemous practical advantages of this method are 
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indeed so great that Ic is sepeatedly apple, For Instance, i 
the new German Cocerca] Code, Art. 347, we find x provision 
‘that goods not retumed 10 the seader within the proper mie 
are to be roganded as if the recipient had definitely authorled 
‘and nccepted them, Such an example ecables us to atudy to 
advantage the identity in principle of analogical fctions, och 
1 the categories, with jurist fictions, 

‘Where the acceptance of the goods by the consignee is 
admitted, the question of the time within which no retum or 
complaint ia made becomes of importance, This time-relation- 
ship Is treated as in the simdar case of = recipiedt who is 
inviting to accept the goods bot yet neglects to send in a 
‘complaint within the specified Ume Here, therefore « purely 
asalogaus time-relationship between two cases becomes the 
basls of an actual material identifcation of content This 
method is just ax necessary inthe interests of practice fn juris. 
prudence 21 in the theary of knowledge. In the one Aeld 
comprchenatblty, in the other a practical treatentof individual 
‘cases, would be icpossible without an antlogons ezperception. 
‘The formal behaviour af the peyche fa both Instances is absol 
ately ential, and a2 understanding of this formal entity 
is loportant Because itis 0 dificult to get accustomed to 
attaching equal value to both types of behaviour. From a 
practical tandpoint, the importance is great and almost incal- 

Theoretically, however, not only has nothing boon 
wained thereby, but there has born a dreiation from raaliy, 
‘Without much deviations thovght cannot attan its purpores, 
und this is quite natural, for bow otherwive could thought 
manipalate and elaborate wéat is given? It le jut the devie- 
ton thet, in the end, appears to be the natural procedare, and 
cia absolutely necessary constantly to stres this fact and 
draw attention to it Generally, 08 bas already been stated 
Above, the opposite view ia taken and realty is attributed to 
all loglea! ects wat thele unreallty is demonstrated Our 
‘wsthodological principle is the reverse. The eye of the pht- 
osopher 18 thereby able to recognise mare readily the tre 
imendons diference betwees the formal procencs of thonght ad 
‘he objective reality of external events 
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CHAPTER VI 
‘Pervonitiaatory Fictions 


‘AMoTiE8 type of antlogical fiction deserving of special trent 

at is the personaly ‘The sualogy under which 
Phenomena are app i, fo this case tbe group of ideas 
‘sounected with a person The preceding type of Getlon was 
Sioppliatoa of eo analogical ftion tort rpc ld tat 
which we are about to examine represcats a spedal oom of 
“spperception. 

‘The prissiplo common to both is the byportatiztion of 
Pmoment In voce way o¢ another, whatever the extest to 
‘which the picture of the persoaality i Iovolved. This is leo 
the trun determlaing factor in the extegory"thing” Here, too, 
Ielong « whole serles of well-known concepts, such ax sud 
anergy yeh eapacty. While formerly these Sdeational coo 
seructs were tazen to be the cxprension of zeal things to-day 
they aze regarded 2s mere abbreviations, ox the compreheasive 
cexpresion for x series of intereated paenoena and process. 
Moreover, all the more specibc forces are to be included here, 
such a5 gravitation, which Newioa Kioweif oxly looked opon 33 
‘Schon. The phenomena are, of course, rea but the atinbur 
Hon to them of gravitational force i siemly a enmmary expes- 
sion forthe regularity ofthe phesomena. 

‘We may com Heine, Boehner for the 
treatment fore su ion ta creeen but coped 


ork, ‘der natarassinithefiichen Weltaw- 
lng Gai hop aad 6, oehmee uot 
theta rim Ba = a 
diagused outlet for eney 7 rom 
flea; & sheen! davies an were of or team whieh 
‘eines upon. Agurative exprenicn becaue the Hen loot 
Clear encogh to be directiy forssiatea™ 
Wea the nace with the vital force and a Large number of 
ther frees. The former, i ws once univeraly 
tegutded an « relatively scare bypotbesi: to-day tiv alzadt 
Sr unlvenally regarded as etion (erie theologians und 
hsological seientats cxoxpted). Licbig, ix bis Redon nd 
‘Abkendiengen, declared that unksown cates are Serely peo 
duces of the imeginaian: for example, the gprs rece, 
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phloglton, soond stuf, and the catalytic enemy of fromeres, 
‘The vital force ls for bim an invention of the micd, a epectre, 
tc. On the other band, used 24 an auxillary word it Jo atl 
extensively employed as & concise summiay, and 23 a vominal 
fetion (acxtlary word) ft can hardly be dispensed with par. 
from this, however, the wital force has no use: end for any 
farther purpose it ia bad ction. 

{eis tre that this fiction has bere detetoratod into & purely 
‘nominal axe, i. the idea serves no practical purpove but that 
of bringing @ cumber of extites ender one head and simplifying 
‘oar methods of expremion. Nothing ie stated by such words 
‘except what the individu? phesomens themaetvea could state. 

“To suppose that by means of rock words or ideas anything 
ta really bees understood-—a rive attitude that has fot 20 
very long been discarded —Ia to forget that they are all 
tantalogien 

‘The same ix trae i it in believed that the inevitable 
sequence has been understood wen it has been apprehended 
an causality. “This is simply a tautology, fo causality it 
tan analogial fiction and olioately nething but « word. 

“Today dt lat this ea has soko he nk of mere 

wo lonopser, whereas previouly everythin 

Mav regarded by woderioad if orld be beovght unde 

the category of causality. Thus all so-called proof and 

lundecatanding is no more then tautniogy. 


‘Varions other concepts are to be regarded ag nominal fictions 
of thi kind. For example, chemistry facades maay processes 
oder the term “catalyte energy which is sometimes alsn 
scribed to them. 

‘The eighteenth century, in particalas, was respoosibhe for 
many toch iets in all the sclenom, and at that time it was 
believed that something was actually being understood by this 
meant. But 2 word of this cart ie 2 mere shell preserving and 
holding together the eaventia! caatent, and jurt as the abcli 
always adjusts It to the eontent and simply reflects ft as an 
external counterpart, so these words or concepts represent 
‘wotologics that repost the essential facex coder unother guise. 
‘The best-known example is the vis dormitina. In general it 
‘ust be remembered that moat of what is called knowledge, 
not merely in ordinary life bat also in science, consists of auch 
shells, of ideas in which the facta as they actually exist are 
(grouped together withoat pradacing any new knewlatge. The 
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‘so-called riddles of the anlverse can never be solved, becanse 
‘most of what appears puzzling to us consists is contradictions 
created by ourselves, and arises from trifing with the mere 
forms and shells of knowledge, 


CHAPTER VII 
cumations] Fictions 
(General Idea’) 
‘Tite fictions jost discoused biog us to general ideas, which 
perform In a general way the sare sericea that ofthe Setions 
‘ready diseaued for special casen. 
Tie ove, tote hm cos to the ppche 
‘and to its logical operations is conmantly spproximats 
ioe clei hat seared ty enguage i were 1 
hougit That geoesal Meas ar of al Scum, the frst 
auf the comacn fate of being byportatizd, is well-known, 
Compare the correct und vey good account given of the 
felatlonship of Pato aad 3a this respect by Lewes 


Giery of Phtecopy, Nol 1. a8) Tai wil Tre 
ed this treatment of general dens. 


We spoke of general pletures and concepts above—om 
strictly oominalist standpolct—as fictions, because these ssti- 
cial identional constructs render a great service to thought. 
‘But since they nevertheless correspond ladivectly to reality and 
fembruce a series of similar phenoment, they are hese included 
‘undee provisional constructs whlch as comprehensive expressions 
‘are substituted for a series of particular phenomena. Concepts 
‘and schematic ideas are likewise artifcial constructions, con- 

‘knots foemed by thought for mnemonic parpours. 
Shaye pn some ee, ln caren be wba 
number af phenomena are groupat together according to thele 
chief chagacters. Ts so far aa these exprewsims are eagarted as 
coptes of things mhlcb are supposed to be real, they may alan 
‘bo regarded as personifcatory fictions: or, in 0 far ax only the 
essential charactecs are retained and the untmential neglected, 
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caliaartingt Spencer *abviac deus” do ot represent 
Se rs ice eit 
‘aggregutes of i 


ethers, Mechs dt 
Si te Shaginey i ected Sat 

For the aetpbyseltsde ofthe posiem (the queton 
of spetin) of Spies, Nawtnaomed tet Rese 1780, 
Spcaly'pp ieesog. Only nsunaans nyu, 
Stenons of 


metaphysics are recognised ar 
2 Pietion is here used i & derogatory way instead 

‘of ita only correct meaning of an expedient invention. 
Spesien, for instance, are certainly partially expedient 
fictions even 1G like all Retions whea stricdy adhered to, 
fret ial emmenae nde connicons with 


Sboea ea re practical Setios i atm 

seis Sich ie nce ig vis ed a bo 
tele cxrespond no cual wet pal iy They 
Are for logic deals, postulates, Le. Sens, seule 
In log in particular, many bid Scone are to be found; 
such for example, aa paddies exd other medieval entitien, 








CHAPTER VIII 
‘Heuristic Potions 


ANOTHER type of fiction to be examined is the hearistc. It 1s 
true that © number of those already cocsidered lao have 
hheueatic value, bat the fictions which we specifically group 
‘together under this term serve heariatie purpaia to « partion: 
latly marked degree. [x the fictions hitherto dlecussed the 
eviation fom realty consisted in a more oc Seas arbitrary 
alteration of it; in thove now to be treated we bave something 
abtolutely unreal defzitely substituted for something real, 
Here the most important condition is that this conceptoal 
conttruct shonld nat be saif-contradictory, as i the case with 
fictions to be mentioned later on. Tt ay, however, be a (pe 
of cocstract not to be Sound in the real world, and one whieh, 
if canuletently adhered to, leeds to contradictions with reality. 
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‘For the axplanatice of complex of real events the anmmaption 
of unreal cubes Is frst mada soe when this has been syatemats- 
‘ally worked oat, nat coly le der Brought into the phonoment 
bus the ground ls also prepared for the correct solution of tbe 
problems and for this very reason the method has heorntic 
alum But sch semamption, ix ao Gr as they do 2ot belong 
to the methods hither meationed of to purely experimental 
‘men, and in 40 far as they are of a tentative tary are not 
directly craind for the parpose but arise wherever the Bypo 
theses hitherto employed prove inwuciest and erroneous; 
and such discarded bypothoam frequently still continue te 
perform ood practiol and bescste service. ‘The history of 
Ieleace provides a suimbec of such cases of a very instructive 
‘ature. Tt can be proved that the Ptolemaic ceamlc system 
‘wus already regarded by the Arabs of the Middle Ager as a 
fiction and not ax kypotbesix, The same is true of the 
Cartesian vartexhypothesis, which, in the eighteenth century, 
particulary in France, was sil adopted a8 a Betion, w fact 
Jed to Inceresting theoretical discussions of the’ method of 
Aypotheses and fictions. The sume thing bolds true to-day 
for the ether hypothesis, which is suppored to exphan the 
anomena of ight and is till for many scentist only a ton. 
‘All thea discarded hypotheses are xsefsl an tions nchuding 
the teleological hypothen’s, which from a theoretical standpaint 
fs without value, atleast in is earlier fora. 


Ee teen etapa and hyped 
gn nancy rere cE eanenee 
tendency 22 it Sal ens 
Sr ote Band. tf x very od aula ed 
styrene of Saco 





















ast, leak ‘ftom (mde 
x aici a cute, © were reglaee ond scbpcaee 
"The fda! of a “ascending wale of sentient beings” is 


ltzewise a beuride 
“Tae carl fot Periods are to-day Hoquaty only 


soptes cs “dvcins or aches 
‘Bef tes eaten yet ot sraeatin eng mg 


Surprise was caused by Neamenn's declaration that the 
‘Newtonian laws of gravitation were Gctions af this kind, 
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In all codern science there is a t depove 
‘hitherto segurded ax firmly extahlished and to 

‘chem to the pusition of nseful Gctians, | Nevrnann's 
rade bas fod ‘in the clas thet the Newtonian, 






took piace in to by 
thence prevalent be Une wtiouSivsins of natural sci 
‘oncertng the conatuion of eater” 


Neumann also called the law of the conservation of enesgy, 
as well an a number of mathematical axioms and postulates, 
amore fictive axsumptions. Criticism of fresh hypotheses often 
Aeroxinates ina willingness to. permit theac.anwumptions 
stand us heuslitic Retlons but not as hypotheees. This ls 
eapecially the cane In the éeoial of Darwinism, 

"Tals thearctical and methodological qecation in tntienaely 
coonected with a problem that bas received parieslar attention 
in England. We know thet Newton distinguished in his 
Setetigial tls Mian 2 anes sow mes aes fa 
‘The discuasoa of this nomewbat obscure distinctlon dealt with 
pracsly the point on which we have been inating. Another 
Of Newton's ears, Aypthaer non fag, which sl continues 
{0 form a subject of diacumaice, is bere relevant. As is well 
iesown, it bas alvays been objected that Newton bisvelf 
sdvanced hypotheses. It ix strange, however, at everyone 
has overlooked the fact that Newiom laid tran upon’ the 
“fing” and not upon the “hypethesec” Even Milland Whewell, 
‘bo comment on the phrase, i not soe Usst Newton was sot 
cdeaying thet he (raced hypotheses of any kind, but expliniog 
‘hat he declined to invent them. 








__n this utterance Newton is attacking the dietas- 

{ig vey eared in yf fring tiny 
rary and penmeasie enpaibe of erier- 

an ei a tt rele tg fy am 

ural aclentins and iogicans ses 

Bur hypotheses ase admittedly indispensable; and that 
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there are aloo fetions which are us joetiiahle aa they are 
all intel baet at ctely sup to opens had ton, 
we St HEY ficp &9 oppeae h 

[sta formes dad fypothes wae oped. 

Newron’s theoretical and methodological pentulates, thea, 
are not crassallable. From our polat of view fictive asiamp- 
fiona am pormiable if conscioumly advanced aa auch and 
nothing mere; and they can be of great service To this 
clans Belong a nember of Sitorieally famous examples: eg. 
Locke stil aod the Cartesian theory of “anil” spite aa 
propadeutle and heurate Retion. Spincaa’e assucprion of 
complete parallelism of paychieal and physi events, which 
to-day baa many adherent, ison cur vew oot oaly untenable 
‘bat valualese as an hypotbesie—wheress ts 8 Setion it is of 
Ingalcatable value. 

More recent examples of this type of euritte ftlon are 
not hard to 62d: eg, Zalizer advanced mich « fiction in his 
‘welhicsown astamption at the toma or the mai-pasticles of 

iven system move" as f they wiabed to produce the smallest 

igre of dincomnfor.” But for tbe moet part these Scions 
represent foemer hypotheses which render services to aclence 
coven in their present emaciated condition. Tt is stil an open 
question whether sonie of the smimptions advanced in the 
form of axioms or postalates will aot sink to the Sevel of 
hhypotheam, and sa ta that of Scions. Soch gradeal degrada 
ton bas, i fac, reqeently oceuered. Even i aathematica or 
mathematical physic theve pillars are now being shaken, and 
{isnot fall unlicely that elements say bere be thown to be 
Setlonal that have hitherto been regarded as axiomatic. 














CHAPTER 1X 
Practical (ithioal) Fletions 


WITR the class of fictions just described may be amociated 
another group which we cath practical fctioms. With this clean 
‘we depart, Its tue, fom our clarification, bat we thall not be 
able to adhere to this any Jonge. We are here in the presence 
of sarumpticns which ot only contradict reality but are in 
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thomscives contradictory. They cannot be referred to any of 
the claisen 20 far discussed, or redoced simply to abetactons 
‘or anulogies—the two main factors in tbe formation of fictions 
tor diferent fictional forms have co-operated in thelr con- 
meuctlon, The ideas to be treated bere are of 20 intricate 
a natore that they cannot be brought under homogeneous 
formuls Trele paychologial structore is exesediagly com- 
plicated. Very diverse prychical process bave contributed 
tw the formation of these complicated concept, which serve 
resent the most important problems mn scienen. 

‘We encounter at the very threabold of these fictions one of 
the most important concepts ever formed by man, the sea of 
Predem ; bummen actions se regarded as free, and therefore 
‘3 “responsible” and contrasted with the" necessary” coor of 
ratural events We need act here recapitulate the familar 
Antinoesles found i this coatradiezory concept; it not ealy 
contradicts overeation which shows that everything obey’ 
lunalerabe laws, but Lalo se-cntracictory, for an abvolutely 
free, ebance act, rerlting froa nothing, is ethcaly just as 
valveleas as un absolutely neceaury ooe. In apite of all thexe 
contradictions however, we not only make use of this concept 
in ordinary Ife in judging moral actions, ban it is also the 
foundation of criminal law, Without this assuroption puniat 
ment faleted for any act would, fom an ethea) standpoint, 
‘unthinkable for i¢ would simply be a precxutionary measure for 
protecting others against crime, Ovr judgment of cur féllow- 
Sen is Likewise 40 completely bouod up vith thie ideatonal 
‘eantruct that we can 20 longer do without it. In the course 
of their developraent, men have formed this important exnstruct 
fom immanent cecacity, because oaly on this basis Soa high 
degree of cultuce and morality poste. But this does not 
prevent our realising that it i self a lopeal mocatrosy, 
Santradiction ; in a word, only a Getioa acd net an bypetheai. 
For centuries Uberty as been regarded not merely as a0 
ibypothesls but an an onamailable dogma. It then fell ta the 
rank of a disputed hypothesis, and today it in already often 
feganied as an indispensable fiction. A bitter struggle was 
naceavary before we attained ocr prescat attitude, wbich for a 
Jong wile wan far from general. On thle madera view there 
{nothing in the real wocid corresponding to the {dea of Hbery, 
‘hough in practice it ia an exceedingly neceuary ition, 

Hoppe takes a sinilar view 9 Die Zercchasupylhiphet, 
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(Warburg, 1877). Only the absence of the word "fiction 
ntinglais his view from ours. On page 32, be says, with 
Teference to the question of responsibility, Unt absolute free- 
vill and eeaponsbiity arc impossible. Nevertheless we most 
low everyone the ideal wih which they embody, for every 
‘tale concept” has the value of an ideal. “An Individual is 
to ho comderased for offesces in proportion to the ideal fring 
of responuibllty be may possess” And agein "the ideally 
Imagined responsibiity does not stand the test; severthelews 
san dence responsibility in its iden! form, and they should aoe 
‘nit desire iu" Lt me add here that the perfect and ideal 
constructions of sathematics are comparable with the abov 
2g; thers is no fea! rowndness in natare, but the mathematician 
sequleea Ie nnd proceeds aa though i could exist. For thit 
reason Hoppe holds that ideal responsibilty is a jestifable 
ansumption in spite of is kposiility. 

‘From this we aiay conclude at jatt as science, and 
cespecially mathematica, leads to the imaginary, 0 life leads 
tus to the impomible, which is quite jostifable—to absolute 
responsibilty, absolute fendom and geod actions. for thele 
‘owe sake (absolats). Thou art x man and shouldst poses 
these noble sentiments—such is the command of the idealist 
td of society. 

‘The imagicary (the absolute, ideal) is therefore justifiable 
fm mpte ofits uareality. Wlthoxt the fnagivary fnetor either 
science noe life in thele highest form are possible, The real 
tragedy of life is that the most valeable ideas are, (rom the 
point of view of reality, worthless. ‘The value of reailty is 
thas reversed. F. A. Lange fas slvo pointed out tbat the 
Ideal and the real interchange their res; that the ideal, the 
‘unreal, ia the rout valuable: that men must “demand the isu 
ponulbe*, even {ft leads to contradicsions 

"That the idea ofaboolute espocalbity, in particvier, leads to 
1 contradiction bas als been abown by Hoppe (/4u2, pp 52): 
* Absolute emsponabilty, like the demand for absolute perfec- 
tan (together with the categorical lanpecative) fs only a deairo, 
aan ideal ssving for the nonexivtent" Tt is “an idea! creation 
‘of mankind” (7bid, pp. 86 M2). “Frendom ia only an entity af 
thought”, but suanied must retin this iowginary Idea, jure 
fas the muthersaticians, for example, retain imaginary ideal 
pointa in spite of thes inner contradiction. 

“Adoif Steodel taker « slmlar attitude in bis Palogphic 























fins Umoiss (M, Praktinche Fragen, A, Keith der Sieteaabre 5 
publiuhed ix Stuttgart iz 1877). ‘Stoudel completaly refutes 
the docisine of freedom but belicres thet Bis theoretical 
refitation does not affect the theory of moraty. He talc 
is expreny, sg: Even thoogh we Ui tink and at 
aa if we poscaxa abslotaly (rer control over eur velitions 
sand actions, natural law folfis itself with certainty jurt 
the same." 

{tia both icaportant and instructive to exhibit the different 
forms whlch this dlgpute has frequently amamed. ‘The wll- 
Jknowa statistician, Rumels, delivered an address in Tibingen 
fn the auturaa of 1876, November 6, “On some paychological 
presuppositions of Criminal Law"! ' He starts with the view 
{hat freedom and responsibilty form necessary presuppositions 
of criminal law and eoatinues is the following strain: freedom, 
4 x true, a an idea tbat has been challenged, but it mast be 
remembcred that if freedom is to be denied theoretically and 
‘on ths other hand mada in practice the besis of crimizel lew, 
4 imolerable divergence of theory from practice must aria 
Such a divergence appear to bisa unileely [rom beth polots 
Of vine : for if a theory is right and the practice based upon 
5 wrong, then auch things 29 barren truths should xe, but 
ifthe theory i false aad the practice based upon it right, then 
we must allow that there are fraud errors. Bot, the speaker 
take, can we really adeut this? He thinks that this question 
can be cusly answered in the natural acecces, or experimeat 
and empinwal demoratration are there posible, Tt is more 
dlificlt fo anewer in other Beds of inquiry ; n law, or instance 
Ciruinal low ia concerned with the idea of responsibility and 
of frce-will as necessary chica) a2 paycbological presupposi- 
‘lon. Far if there ia to be pumsbment there avutt alo be 
sult, But this cannot exist where responsibilty and freedom 
1 ilak Dern fs Be vc fran get of th 
feonenpt and attempts to io otber ways. 
But the theory of punishment a8 x deterest is coctrary to out 
‘mom Fecng, which locks upon wrong am gult end regards 
Pusihment as atonement and expiation. A lodge toust 
Seceaualy act according to the following premippositions: 
be most asnume (7) the existence of the soul as a. teal inner 
‘gevamiog principle, determining the instincts and wetlocs of 


1 Tae dt taney appeared pt 2 bs fan am df Hew 
Sam ee TE = 
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vas and thus constituting bis freedom of choice; (U) that 
<haractr fa not aa objective power determining tha wil, but 
1 prodact of tho will; and (3) thal there exists in everyane 
Conacinio, » fring of right and wrong, the conciousness 
‘fan ethieal compulsion whose dlmegard comands expation 
fod atonecient, These, ays Roamelic, are absolutly ementlal 

ocala a jadge, for be certainly could not allow 











resappoal 
‘criminal to plead the necomity of his act Bot, be asks, can 
‘we draw any inference as to the truth of these. theocetcal 
‘ontaates from this procedure of the judge in the practice of 
Griminal Taw? And be eases in the aGirmative. It is 
‘arential to demonstrate and establish the unity of practice 
And theory. There ae, be concludes, no froitfl errs. 

‘Oar answer to this question would natarally have been the 





may well Gad it aificalt to declare a0 iioportast « conorpt & 
fictloa; yet inthe whole coutext of our investigation it forme 
uly a factional elect, and where tore Insportamt concepts 
Ihave to be given up this ove, too, can readily change fom an 
hypothesis 0 a ction. 

"Tae above method of rgomentis typical ofxrrent procedure 
and provides un exaziple of lari ofan. We may cecal 
rant that the jedge need not Erat‘adulge ia meditations upon 
the nesure of freedom, Yet, though (or our part we not oaly 
tuualt, but even strongly contead, that feedom Se a necessary 
‘presupposition of punishment, we must also Insist that the 
erm presupposition” bas two meanings, It may be an 
Iypothais, st It cay aloo be & pastalate or % fition, Uz 
cdoubeedly there faa confit between theory and practice end 
undoubredly there are friifel errs. The logical optim of 
enure, does fot ke & admit thi but fa the end te fect 
‘cannot bo shut out. ‘Tae history of mankind is fll of examples 
‘proving the existence not nly of faltfol errors (tke the 
religions alone, for example) but alto of Aarayfal tran, 
Rovoel's, hmm, spoke of "barren truths" Bot the choke of 
thls expration to contrast with *froifsl ecort™ obscured fia 
thought, for harmfal truths correspond far more clonly t> 
fruitfal rors. The logical optzin, i is tru, docs not accept 
this for 6oas his youth up be kar been icpregnated with the 
belief that the good is also the #rac and that frwid is always 
nd The identiécation of the Good and the Truses Lange! 

"ci vari, 2 BL Wa Up gh. Yo Dp 














sclence where theary does ultimately prove ¢o be as unfertile 
a price ia fenitfal, It i precisely the most important and 
‘ioat fruit ideational constructs that are full of coctradictionn. 
“Among modems, R. Seyde! in hi Ethics has shown 4 
tendency ts regard Ubexty ax 2 Sction, and a fiction in our 
admittedly contradictory but nevertheleat 





aan excoodingly fruitfel and necessary basis for ethics; and not 
in the sense, in shich it is often weed, of a mere error, 


‘Kantstreatebent of this groblem presents points of partculas 
Interest 





Mberty a8 on 
‘a's fon. odend bis conception of intelgble 
freedom wos at first probably thought of a5 a fctlan, but his 
reactionssy tendency, wl ford elsewhere in. Kant, nce 
tim ia the ond to make an hypothesis out of action j and this 
‘ets naturally tasafoemed by his follower into a dope, and 
4 ch exthusistialy disseminated. This. conogption ia 
‘ctunly oly of valoe if treated an an expedient fiction, ance 
All these etions ar, afterall, Gacifestations of the organic 
‘porposive activity of the logical funesion. On the other hand, 
the logical paridax, the coctradicon coctalned in this Idea, 
‘prevents it from fonctioning ax an hypothesi with something 
‘bjective corresponding to it. Hece also belong, in part, the 
‘eational coostracsa which were grouped above under the teria 
‘aymbolic Getions” in a far us thay iofoence practical be- 
haviour. “Thus, according 19 Kant, ax is nat merely to be 

in his conduct ar if be were a free agent, but should 
conduct himwelf ax st some time or other, be were o be held 
ecountable for Bis acta Although Kant hicrelf woe} not 
luavn agreed, Schlctermacher allows that prayer ina practical ue, 
0 long us there is sil w consciousness of ts being Interpreted 
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45 9.God would beaskea to it. It is well-knowe, however, that 
‘his very concept of prayer contains antinamice which destroy 
ita objectivity. {2 prayer, at cast in Tolam und Christendom, 
there la an insoluble contradicion between the omnipotence of 
God, who can bearken to the prayer, ard his oeiscient govern- 
‘cat of the universe, quite apart from the eoutradictions ia 
solved by the ondinary idea of prayer ic relation to matucal awa, 
‘In the extagory of practical Setiogs « gumber of other moral 
concepts and poitoates are also to be enumerated, such as the 
‘soncept of duty, of ieuzortaliy, ete, 
tps fo te eso inert, Bday 
Chvienishe Dagmatit, §§ 49-973; Biederman adits th 
dex ax a fcton bat atiatks it xs an bypotbealy Le at 
dogma 8 penn of ally acble canter cee ot 
ire it. 
meet bine kind ia the “moral 
of Infialte per 
fais (Leiba) 














‘Beshods af Inching of slemasog mad of coocateg Tee 
“lasgicary good being” be segurds as a corm to be 
"Ril tt I intimately connected with what Danwcies 

‘ally vseful illusions formed by natural selection, 2 fact 

‘Specially emphasized in Hellwald's Kaleergeschiche, 

Here belong all the socalled “ideale” of ordinary life 
‘From a logical reandpoint they are really Sctions, but (n practics 
they posses tremendous value In history. The ideal is an 
Ideatlonal construct contradictory an itself and in contradiction 
with seallty, bot it bas am testable power. Tk Ideal 1s a 


practical fichon. 

“This gives uaa clear expreation of tbe principle that Lange 
called the standpoint of the idesl. Hie still inched the logical 
termisology with the aid of which we are enabled to formolate 
the principle slmply, as follows: deals are not hypotheses 
‘They would be hypotheses If they were attainable or End been 
salted In any part of the world: but they wre fictions 

‘We include a4 fictions not merely indifferent theoreticat 
‘operstioas but idestional constrocts emanating from the robles 
‘tinds to which the noblest part of maskcind cling and of wich 
‘they will not allow themselves to be depeived. Nor is 4t our 
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abject 40 to deprive them—for an practical fations we leave 
them wllintact; they pecish only as theres! trucks. 

‘Lange's idea of ‘magizative contion, which bas been fo 
quently mizusderstood, appears from this paint of view an a 
vague expression of what we cal ction. We can thus probe 
{0 the real prychological source of these constructions of buman 
Hamgination We have discovered the commas logical pro. 
cedare that lies at the basis both of these wast conceptions of 
neokind and of otiely indifferent logical und scentife mothodn, 
From this inalgeifeant logieal device—the formation of coo 
ceptual constructs which serve practical parposes thug they 
‘are of no further theoretical valuo—all logical methods au well 
4 the most important practical ideas of oanicind arse. The 
‘common elecest in them alli, however, the immense practical 
‘alue which ail these constructs possess although there is no 
corresponding objective reality 

‘The logical optimist wil be depressed by this formula com- 
premed into a few sentences, but this can fx no way alter the 
Facts of the case. The progress of scicace is reletieas. Any 
fone who finds such knowledge teribe, who regards it as a 
hharesfal uth and therefore fols constrained to cast aside his 
deals as valueless—such © man bas never really believed in bi 
ideals with all his heart. We are bere stating, in out own 
terminology, what constitstzs the res) principle of Kantian 
‘ethics, namely, that tree morality crust always rest upon 
Fotional Yasis." All the Aypethenal tases, God, iamartalty, 
‘reward, punishment, te, destroy ite ethical character, it. we 
smitact with the seme seriousness and the same servples aff 
the duty were izposed by God, at xf we would be Judged 
therefor, ar of we would be panished for immorality. But at 
oon as this as of Is transformed into a Beans, its purely ethical 
character vanishes and it becomes simply u mater of our lowe 
Interests mere egos: 

‘Thus, before oor very eyes dons x sell psychical ertifoe 
not only develop ints» righty source of the whole theoretical 
explanation of the world —for all categorie arise fom it~ 
‘but it allo becomes the origin of all the idealistic belief and 

‘This is goncrally weccibed to the im- 
just an oseleas as to ascribe the ocganic 












agination, bot that 
Processes ‘nal force” What is wasted is an account 
Of the fundamental processes, [a virter of purely mechanical 
‘paychical awe these constructs have an imomeue practical 
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‘mopartance and play an indlspecaable intermediary réle, With- 
‘out them the sutistaction of understanding, the ordering of our 
chaotic material, sould be inpoasibie; withoct them all uivenced 
‘clence would be Impoatibie, for they serve ax its instruments 
‘both fx the pesoasa af thought and in the preparatory staged ; 
without them, Sally, all higher soraity would be iwspasstle, 
In apite of the enormous importance af this fanctiog ts pro- 
ducts these very ideatiaaal constructs—must only be regarded. 
as ftions, without any corcesponding reality, as fre repeenenta« 
ton erising by inanent neceasty from the cechanitle play 
of ideas, af alds and toole created by the purposive logical 
‘activity with the object of lightening and perfecting its labour, 
‘whether in relation to actence ot life. Ths phantaay becomes 
the peindple of the world-proseas;” but in a different sense 
from that of Frohachammes, the author of « book with this 
hte, 





CHAPTER X 
‘The Fundamental Piotional Oonoepta of Mathemstion 


MATHEMATICAL, Sctions mast be treated as another special 
Geld. We have already pointed out that, in addition to jurin- 
‘prudence, itis in mathematics that the importance of Sctiona 
‘bas plzeudy bees recognized. Tn both fielde the particular is 
offen mbramed under the geserl, and the characters of th 
(genera) case are later reapplied to the particular. Bot the 
latter realeta this subaumption, for the generalized statement Ia 
ot no comprehensive that it can embrace the particular case, 
To mathematics, for Instance, curves are sibsomed under 
straight lines, which has the immense advactage of allowing us 
to operate with them. Jurisprudence deals with the problem of 
eingiog a single case under some law in onder to apply Its 
theary of rewards and panishments In both instances a 
relation which cannot be realised is represented at actually 
realized. Thus the curved line ts regarded as straight, the 
sadopted son aa the eeal sea Actually both are sbeolutely im- 
postfble A curved line ls cever straight, an adopted aon nover 
sereal son. To give other examples: a circle is thought of ax 
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an clips; in jrispeadence the defendant who does not put le 
‘in appearance is regarded ar if be admitted the charge, end an 
heir who fo deemed unfit to inherit le segacded ary” be bad 
ed before the tentator. 

"Jariprudence, however, has an easier task in deallog with 
‘ta Ketions thas bas ethematic, for its cases are covered by 
arbitrary ordioancee, and a transereoce is easly made. We 
Ihave only to think ofthe case as (/1¥ erga, Tn wathematia, 
however, the more stuhbom material of spatial relationships 
reslts euch tistreataent by artiGela) devies; u5 the logical 
function then makes axe of an ingenious expedient which 
particalarly appaals to the logical observes. This artic in 
‘one ofthe most resarkable ever devised. Anyone acquainted 
with mathematics and its astonishing methods noms bow the 
Dryche proceeds is these cases: the cicle is regarded as an 
tllipe, the distance of whose foc! is zero (thi is a tacthod to 
‘which mathematicians are very partial). When the curve is 
subsumed under the straight line, it is thought of a2 made up 
of an infinite number of straight lines. 

‘The fondamental concepts of mathematica are space, oF 
mare precleely expty space, empty time, point, lie, suelace, ot 
more precisely points without extension lines without breadth, 
surfaces without depth, spaces withoat content, All these con 
apts are contradictory fctiona, mathematics being based upon 
sun ectiraly imaginary foundation, indeed upon coatraditions, 

‘Upon there foundations the pryche bas connucted. the 
‘ntire edifcn of this amazing science. Matheraaticann have 
‘ccastonally realized that they were dealing with contradictions, 
‘but vekdom of never was thia made the subject of ay profound 
study. ‘The fank acknowledgment of theve fandaental con- 
tradletions has become absolutely exvntiel for mathematica 

Tha cforts ftequenily sade to concen this fact 
re all worn threadbare, 
‘The concept on which the whole of mochanica in based 

‘of empty time us a firm and lasting constrocton, x form, as 

Kent alec asaucied Ut te be, is « Getlon based on a0 

abecrctie and comaided ination, Buti inactive 

at empty ‘ime {dispens- 
we esl Goth Gr eecknes aod fx he theory of 

Bersover, i ie Ped 
aul Weal coocnplns "which gr aomeed 
Seite Okie cally mores uey Corpo 
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iy: 

‘cramplen, If the circle in regarded 
this is a formal ‘entification at the expense 
cof x qualitative diference, the circle being regarded as ot 
ee a lyamn consting of a insite number of ales, 
infinitely am 

‘That such fictions lead to contradictions ie clear from 
the inferences arawn by Zeno, which were based upon the 
‘fact thatthe fiction of spatial and temporal atocsa (ssinitely 
‘exall divisions of space and time) was taken seriously and 
‘transfored into reality, The Sesion boramean hypotheals 
‘and the eruceat contradictions followed. 

Mathematicians sre fond of making such @etions in 
order to deal oes sith ety; 0g the feton 
Sof an infinitely thin bell al, and bounded 

ir surfaces” or the "Bcd of tn infinitely din yore 





[Empty speniaa pre rmethomati ton nd yt ll cence 
| concerned with an attampt to redoce the worl 
to movements of atoms in empty space. That the atom In 
Al It» various forms is also a fiction we may here aZirm in 
snticipation of our later conclusion, and s0 give expremion 
‘to an fmportast idea, namely, tbat the redvction af all happen- 
Ings to atomic movements in space, which {6 the goal of all 
science isis set an attempt to rodoce all existence to Ideational 
‘onatructs of & pueely fctional mature. 

‘To understand is to reduoe to known ideational constructs, 
Exapty npace, and atom interpreted in material sens, soem 
‘tm be such constructs, bat {2 actual fact they are only Sedona, 
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If, however, we succeed ic reducing everythieg to these fictions 
‘thea the world seems to be understood. Yt seem to be} 

‘These appercaptive constructs wre fictions, the product of 
the Imaginative faculty. All eveats are radoced ta thia known 
mearura, and just aa reductions made from one ayster of 
measurement to another, eg. Into the metric system, cannot 
‘be undertaicen without rexidaal fractions, so it in with this 
immense reduction to apparently knawa construc 

‘Thus the immense work of modem sclence reduces all 
existence, which in the last azalyaia in absolutely incom. 
probensible, to am enticely subjective and purely fictional 
standard. 

‘We are now for the Sst time io 1 position to understand 
‘the ful significance of Kant. Actordig to ble apace 1s mub- 
jective and all reality unknown. The Kantian proof of thin 
dtateacat is inadequate, the only trac proof being the follow. 

‘space is a subjective construct because It is fall of 
eontradichont. (t ip 3 character of all true Scions that they 
contain contradictions and the conecpt of space is simply 
iddied with them The conceptual coustruct of space bas 
‘been invented and given form by the payche with a view to 
bringing order nto the events which it encounters—the chaotic 
‘and contradictory mass of sensations. Space ia a construct 
with which we have becocie gradually familiar, and which oa 
‘account of iss familiarity appears ta he real and entirely 
‘armlesa. ‘The coamic process has stimulated the developasent, 
‘within the payche, of thus concept of tr-limensional space ia 
‘order to exeate an illusion that something is being understood 
Real events are incomprebensible to ur but are projected into 
‘this space, 

eis true that attempts have recently been made to do 
faway with these contradictioas by the invention of artifical 
‘spaces, bat this always leads to the ame coatndictions. 
‘Moreover, the idea of suck s-dlmensional spaces is based upon & 
ev device of thought whereby far moce generalived structures 
sce conceived thas ace actually gives, 
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CHAPTER XI 
‘The Method of Abetrust Generalisation 


Tue method of abvtract generation Is another of the 
briliaat devices of thought, but als one which Ix not free 
from contradictions. tts value cocslet in the Invention of 
highly generalised relations which simplify the syxtarutic 
stbdy of apecal relations actualy xiang. Tn mathematics 
three dimensional space is thoeght of as a special case, since, 
{nthe abstract, more than thee dimessians wre concsivable 
By the formation of such spaces, of such conceptual onetructy 
abich are, however, contradicroy, It i then pousible to grap 
the particular fa its relatiooabipa more dfinitely. 
“This tion hag found mesy opponents, exong the 

Disbring (Corres 8) wo calla © mystical, (The 
of mystica, a2 we know, i encooatered again in con 
hestion with the noc, the eifecental, the Ding ow sch 
Bio mrengy—in short ip connection wih al fetions) 
‘These concep are cyxtical only if they are 
ag Drv, Ae cmc Eas hy ie le 

fe sat therefore Sok eg ction 
na typos, bos alas greece Gen ‘= 
Saracen The actions ike the Sypoticin, Mes any 
genes nd we adit tat any” Senos barn bc 

Kane, iat oponiin doe many pt 
tou these felons ae interpreted an bypothones, 
Jest as the objection t= bypotheses ts due to the fact that 
fey once eon a dogmatic fora, 

‘riticaes these Actions on the 














Abstract generalisation fs a product of the far more liberal 
attitude taken towards things by man today. But itis based 


ABSTRACT GENERALIZATION ws 


aclely upon the fact that the special examples io question 
ave serely products of the inaguative faccity. and i i only 
spplicable where this is the case. All these special Instances 
weve Ininctivdy developed fa the prescientibc period; ard 
today scientlic thought makes ose of the rime imaginative 
faculty that created the primary elements, und conceive other 
more gecralind cases which can be thought of i abstract 
terms, such 48 0 space with w-dimensions Tt i while trying 
to dlcover why any given case. space of three dimensions 
Thar been retained und selected thar we fiod the citses and 
motive that have guided thooght in czaking such construc 
‘ons. Tt is best adapted to objects nad, in short, itis the 
‘nly mievivor of vazioas other ponstle opaces and by selection, 
3s proved tobe the mon aside 

ere now at last in x poniton to appreciate filly the unes 
of goneralization This generalization beaks up the very 
<onstiteesta of existence and puts them together nguin in 
far mare general roan, in the process disconeriag the mony 
fsa hick igh lave teen pombe. | Thon the 
ha af cmp be aca of Tei) we eed and 

ical ( thus more profoundly understood. 

‘We have slrady had an exacple of this abstract general: 
{ation {othe idea of a world-spirit to whom all counic 
sowements woxid be known. 

‘This method of abstract genczalization is one of the most 
triiant devices of thought; it in upplied in all Selds, the 
existent and particular being ken geoeraly and thought of 
‘9 special instance of ruany other postiilites, This device 
1 cot anly the Sus of acentife progres but of the whole 
practical progress of manikind. The great eformers of socal 
Me always thunk what exists as a special ease acsong many 
possibiiten 

In this tanner chimerical constructs easily are, On the 
other head the realization that ‘maginntion also plays great 
‘pat in scienor fs one of the main advances of modem epists- 
mology. In this xempect Rant was quits correct and circumspect 
when he spoke of « “transcendental iceginative facalty.” ‘The 
‘alization of tha fact bas recently passed from ptilosophy to 
other sclences, akoug: admittedly never on the same scale x4 
there, where 20 Suny fesdamental coocepts have beer shown to 
‘be Betional Le. prodacts of the imagioative faculty, of the free 
creation of the pryche though the payche i, of course, always 
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tied down by the actual anquance and co-xistences of sense 
data, If the creation of Sctions le to be of value we canst 
‘always be abla to fied our way back to actuality again. 


CHAPTER XIt 
‘The Method of Unjastified Transference 


MaTMEWATICAt.Getions and the mebods connected with ther, 
are oot exhausted by those 20 far described, One method in 
fpuctcular, that of wapuriad drome as Y woud lke (0 
clit, of which ome examples wece iver above {aubsumption 
of the curve under the straight line of the cree under the 
formule of the ellipse) in very common in mathematics and is 
spplied with great success fa the geceralization of formu 


egy me ct ig 
‘every ideational construct in which a relationship extending: 
‘to two members is ascribed to one of thew {generally the 
fisat), as referring to itself, Le. where one member is fictivel 
doubled. Thus there is “duty to oneself, and cance 
erica aisioemiratnas 
FOR eee 
ce san a ce 
potato 
Se eh ty te pa 
standpoins {na theory of duty, but aloo theoretealiy fa 
metaphysics, and they contain within themselves an 
imational element. It is, for example, irrational to be 
ce ae aati ern 
Syne She 
arn ty ety 
the same a5, eg..4/1, since & is mot a composite number. 
Sas acer Lares 
Be Se Mae et 
meet een Pee ata 
Seer iar eer a 











‘The so-called sory cases are of importance bere, a4 we anW in 
the cane of the circle in order to be able to bring i ander the 
formula of an ellipes, the circle, as we know, is thought of ax 


‘UNJUSTIFIED TRANSFERENCE or 
4a clligne whove two foc! have the distanse 0) In a similar 
‘manner this eexe-actbod ia wiiieed to Bring the straight Ine 
ander the category curve, the former being Seated asa curved 
Tine witha corvatero whowc radias=0. This method is related 
tw that of absiact generabaatioa and har ite 
sacription of existence to ao, which is an ent 








‘The very names of these constructs indiate tele logical 
Neniicance—they are Sctieal constricts pomseming, great 
value for the advancement of sclcoce and the generalztion 
Of ta reml in apt of the crass contradictions which they 
contain. ‘This will be shown in the mace detailed dwcustion 
‘where particular attention will be paid to their history. At the 
mame time they support the atecrtion de abore that sich 
Irreyular constractons and concept are generally rorreandad 
bby a certain mystic halo. The bostory of matbersutes ia fll 
of examples of the reperititious awe with which these number 
constrocts were regarded even as lates the eighteenth century. 
‘Today they are universally recognized as Sctioal, hough «x- 
ceedingly valuable and fronfal. ‘The basic priniple bere alo 
1s an illeghisstte application and traastrence of » logical 
method to cases that cannot propery be submomed under it 
OF the treatipent of such constructs ax nersbers when they are 
tot trae avenbers at all Negative nubecs are se-contne- 
dictory as all mathematicians admit; they are the extenslon 
‘of subtraction beyond tbe lagial poanily of it appiction. 
Fructis are a product of the saize soethod fa division ond 
‘0 are the limatioral nombers in taking roots, The Mott 
reporterous of these aumber-constracts are the imaginary 
‘number, and the constructions gives to them by Garay Drobuch, 
And others have in no way altered their fetiooal and con: 
tradictory nxvure, 

Yadeed all mathematics, even arithmetic, ests on x purely 
luaogioative basis just as do meassrement vad scar mathe- 
matical mthods, Mathematics, as e whole, comsttes the 
clamical instance of an ingenious instrament, of a meal 
expedient far tcilitating the operation of thought. 

“That al sumber-ormation is imagicative is sown nos only 
by the poulblity of an infsiely large mumber uf conceivable 
‘certo systems bet also by the fact of the InStiy of the 
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‘umbers thecselres. ‘The concept of infinity will ocupy us at 
slater wage. 

‘Another ingenious reatherstical method is 
ing lines and surfaces as componed of line and surlace elements 
of infinitely small extension. This method ia applied In two 
ways; Grat, aa we ahall see, in order theoeeticaly to justly the 
um of summbers is measurement at all— neceasity frst roo 
rized by the modern matheraticass—and then in order #0 
benefit by & single type of menwrenest for all lines, more 
particalarly v0 that curved lise can be mcursred and dealt 
with, Even the atemped subsumption of carves under walght 
Tines, fe. the concept of the length af « carve is, a Lotse righty 
noted, a fiction. 

Perhaps none of the questions taliing within ous domain has 
0 general an interest ax 20 great a scientiGe altraction as that 
with which we are here concerned. The bistorical treatzat of 
‘the attempts made by the logical fonction to clear away the 
ficulties which ¢ encountered {2 azsong the most instructive 

the whole history of the aclences, and expecially that of 
suthematics. ‘The abject was to bring the curve under the 
concept and the lawe of straight Hnes, and it was brilliantly 
Achieved in two consecutive stages; the Cartesian reform of 
‘analysts, and the infinitesimal exlcuive of Letbeis and Newton's 
exions. With regard to the fin, the fandamental point wan 
the redection of curved lies in general to straight ones. Thie 
Descartes accomplished by ears of an extremely ingenious 
method which, by ite simplinty and orgicality, generlly 
makes the same astounding impression upan the beginner in 
mathematics af i made upon the young philoropher when 
introdueed for the Geet tine to the fandamenta) ideas of 
Kant. In both cases we seem to be suddenly in the presence 
‘ofa wonderfally bright and clr light, 

















parallel is likely to be, core appropriate and 
trv than the So snuie by Kart Limset ot 
1s fundamental Sought wih woe of Copernicus. 


The 
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Kant in based wpe the following reasons (which can only 
tbe beictly indicated here): just’ as Descartes “measures 
Carved foes by meeny of rwiuction and te use of co. 
Srdinates tn ters of aback and ‘odinatey, 30° Kant 
Iegtcer foe “perid tg ratieaip wees eS 
semological co-ordinates, subject and objece. But 
lives capo be, comply “educed—the frida eae 
Sept of infinity always being tavalved—and fis likewiag 
imponstte to Seduce Une wari to'a relation of sect and 
object without residuum.” The Diog an sich” reoainn 
‘myntical tocompcehensibie entity. ‘hun there is to be 
found in Kaa, to, an unjustised Sansference of & mjoct. 
‘Shlect lationship fom phere where it fe valid to-onc 
swtore ito longer holds.» Sense impresions can, 1 is ron, 
in rerkoot to a rubjectabsect relationship, but the atten 
to rodwce. the whole world to such 8 fcationahip 
{9 nonamnan And yer this idea how had © eemaclably 
Hismnnating ioduence 
‘Gar view, then sax follows The reduction of series 
of phonornena, €. tolosr, totes tastes ote tom mbjecte 
Sbject relationabip is juntiGable ‘and Sluminatiog and 
femover all the contradictions that arise for scrastion. 
WHat the attempt to ceduco. matter and cyerybing lan 
{oie cation, eas Sal f0 te tngnpion that eva. 
‘hing. we ean conceive. exists oclywitiin ws including 
mnt. But wat we cngsve ws cveed ty asee "Dog 
Snaieh; Nence the cortrdicton in the“ Ding an sich’, 
ins ft it poralated ar an absolute ‘cause. wiereas. the 
‘egy ot"cumy 0 sepraned tb poly sec 
‘Realty ‘cur be yore usly under 
entiniy to subjective relationships which are contrasted 
‘eth ey unknown =." To thie = foere corseponds aa the 
‘ther covorimate an unknown 7. But joot at in the fal 
foals of the matheaatican the coordinates dappear—— 
Bor they are cnrely artiblal lines—eo inthe theory of 
wowisdge do x abd 7, Le the wabject-object relation, 
Seeappeat. Ta otber weeds: 
oats realty iso be thought of at a single steam 
wad Zorenitence, By Grawing the artical 
ubjor and abject we try 10. ondestand 
Sica. “Thi ction of an r (objec) 
$54 7 (robject), which are opposed to. one nnother by 
Keni, Limppears wen Shey have fullied their fuscion, 
"This brings or simply to the standpoint of Home, adopted 
ib tore fectt Coes by Aveoaran, that votblog ess 
‘cacept eanations which ve anelyse into two, poleawaiyoct 
tnd objec By mance of this iyate we oheain 
{ie como of Spntemology whit Ss the theory of curves 
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heed ol eoacenes acme wast 
ight estes ot ote, tay nS 
SOS, ease ST a ee 
‘them, the sensational mass,at onc end of which we place the 
Se ee re See ees 
chee mee pr ine, Myce teres 
‘an inner and an outer is an expedient of the payche. 

But though Feainy & Yaa rengered more amenable to 
ee eS 
‘af the world to the subject-object relation is thus to be 
compared to the idea of Descartex The fictional “en.if” 
plays a great part bere (a it does in Kant). Descartes 
Oy a ed 

a cape fom 


Sent of tro Skgs (wifes nod olyeap 


‘The second stage ia the method desigued to bring the curve 
ander the concept of the straight line was due to Leibniz and 
Newton. Espesitlly istorating is the investigation of the 
semarkable preliminary aflemprs to acive the problem in the 
‘work of these predecessors partcuary that of toe Exglshinon 
Wallin and the Teahan Cavaleri Tbe real compiction of the 
oethod oocurred throagh the developeunt of an ieatlonal con: 
struct which appeacs ap a0 aid and an intermediary, and which 
provides the standard example of « fetion, namely difrensads 
‘or farts, ‘These ase purely fetional, contradictory esr 
structs by means of winch, Rowever, tls possible to mubeume 
{he curve under the general concept tod the lsws ofthe staight 
line. This ananng method ia the Gnest example of the part= 
Aly unconscious parponive activity ofthe logeal function which 
trehave described in detail above. Neither Newton nor Lats 
vwas entiay clear {5 bis ows find ax to what he was doing 
logically whoo ke invested these ideationalcanstructs. Exactly 
Dow they relly wished their cooeepty to be understood is 8 
problem on which imach bat been witise, Nowhere docs the 
Rarponive fonction of the logical impulse reves! self in a more 
{elect nod investi manner then in sis branch af mathe. 
matic, The whole of the eoctrovzty which followed and 
‘hich bas been in progress for two hundred years ls concerned 
Veith the question wither the dserentals ar Saxons are 
lnypotheses or Getions. All the arate criticisms of the method 
Ihave concerned the itspesiblity of such conmruces possessing 
an objective existence and the contradictions involved by this 
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‘method. That this in no objection mart muely now be obvious 
Jn viow of the examples already adduced of conmracts which, 
In pte of thelr unreality, re will of great service to thug. 
‘That contradictions are thereby engendered is also no objection 
aan noon an we accustom ourslves to ou new principle and 
eject the olf prejudice that thought progresses and achioves 
its reules only by son-contradictory operations, We have tied 
in the shove to pot our naw view, which wat forcahadowed by 
‘both Hegel and Lotze,on a &rm basis, 

‘We are very fur, oven to-day, from having resolved the con 
tratictions involved ts the iafcitesizal mcthod. For two 
hundred years mathematicians together with tbe philosopher, 
endeavoured to show that there were no soch contradictions, 
We reverse the position, and insist {rom the opposite point of 
‘lew that these contradictions are cot only wedeniable but ar¢ 
‘the very mans by which advoat have bw mac, 

‘Aroong the opponents of iaestesitals, x fact forgotten by 
chematicians and philosophers alike, Berkeley stands pre- 
emizent Ho revealed the contiadsctions involved in the 
method with a wonderful clanty and elegance, and It remark 
able that be also showed that thought attains its ends in apite 
ff these contradictions. But he never made any uso of hia 
tiacovery, and. on the contrary cren rejected the method as 

tradictary. ¢ was only in the aloeteeath centory that this 
discovery was made ance tore, in France by Camot, in Ger- 
‘many by Drobisch, though 1 did cot attract the attention 
‘which it deserved, "Both, however, fied to extend 1 (0 the 
fEeneral method of thought on the lines of the present work, 
‘The discovery in question ta that thought proceeds to correct 
the error whieh it makes. This simple stateroest contana the 
whale principle of fictions, and we shall subsequently return 
Ragain, 














CHAPTER X11 
‘The Cosoept of Infinity 
(Pith come General Remarks 28 Critical Position) 


CLOSELY related to the phenomena discarsed In the previous 
section is a type of ideational constract which has not only 
‘been the crux ofall mathematica up to the present day, bat bas 
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tlso caused philosophers not 2 little trooble. By bringing it 
‘under oar general prinesple, this concept the concept of Smt, 
‘can perhaps be both clariSed and explained. 


‘That theinfinise tueifis a fiction, whether as infinitesimal 





auie deaensraed he 
fring entatitoe ihat ‘Sh fs earl noe 
its ‘which it coger (ct te, Hlee 


arise from the fact thatthe infinitely all 
{2 treated as an Bypotheni instead of wx 3 fon). 


‘Tho idea of infcity proves to be am auxiliary introduced by 
‘operations; and just because of ka 
immanent contradiction, it makes succesful thinking pombe. 
‘This isthe cam, for instance, ja mathematica, wheve the ayebol 
ve, used for *infaty.” is simply a Scion by whose toeare 
‘mathematical thicking more ceadily atalns sts purpose. The 
gradual elaboration of this concept constitutes ope of the most 
Fuscioating and instructive themes in the history of aclence. 
(The Grecks with a strange bat easly explicable fear, evoided 
al Getlons,inclading thie one, and tried to get along without 
having recoune to thee fictional controca) Indeed the 
agrudaal historia! developceat of all these fictional conocpts 
Provides one of the mont cematkable spectacles in the history 
(Of the human ind. We get here a good notion of the way in 
‘hich the logical function at Rrst gropes chnly in the dark, 
ow it gradually moves forwani tentatively, and forma the 
structures which rubaequenty render euch incalculable service, 
‘Hence, 10, nstracive light ia shed upos the philosophical 
{dea of the infisite. I, to, is an auxiliary iden of which an 
injustous tiause bas frequently been made but which bax, 
Avertheless, rendered certain services to thosght 
"This impartant constrect owes i origin entirely to the 
inuaginative faculty and pomesses 10 objective value whatever, 
‘The very contradictiane which t eantaine show that Ita purely 
fictional, and that ite application to the real world in « mnuse, 
‘Tho wtroagest proof of the subjectivity of space and tisur Tian 
in their being infiaite, and the ordinary concepta of opace und 
ime are thas unczasked as Siciocal, ew mero auxiliary idcan, 
Delpfal pictures, developed by the logical fonction to bring 
order into raalty acd to coderstand i. It is precieely the 
bjective operntions which admit of the abuses to which these 
concepts have been subjected ; only a mubjective opecation can 











toe constantly thought of as if It were without end and were 
yet complete. All these products are therefore pure forms 
EF thought, puoly eahjective operations It would indead be 
ieange I these concepts oe ideas were actually plctires of 
objective realty. We Bave only to make clear te ourselves 
thw he ogi eto Ca bcp of ers or pe 
a tact of events or pro= 
coanes. Not All these concepts sxe not pictures of events, 
but are themaives events part of the comic proce. ‘Thy 
occur of neceliy Af corthn stage af organic developeent 
the couric process is continued In thew idea They am 
jodend peyecal prodacs, paychical procesiey, xnd_peychea! 
event are certainly & part Of the cotmic proce. The world 
ta we conceive it a only a secondary or tertiary constuction, 
{Shing in cur heads through the play of the commie process and 
telely for the furtherance of this process. This conceptual 
‘worl i nt a pire ofthe actual world but an anrnomen? for 
ruping end subjectively understanding that world. 

Te is only a2 aliary constrect gradually formed by the 
logical function im arder to tuike its bearings This construction 
canbe abetted for fhe actual wld, and is practice we all, 
fo that; Bot Je anor x picture of true ealty, its only 2 gn 
‘red in order to deal with sealty,« login) expedient devised 
{a eeable tt to move about and act ia the real word. [a 
practice we can substute the conceptual world forthe zeal one, 
ut theoretically the two must be ditinguhed. ‘The con 
ceptnal world i oaly a secondary product ofthe real world 
inelt, a contraction, which the ongune beingy of thin world 
develop from within themselvex. 


cacti Snot Kennel fre so hele 
sg, mae prec ion 
Persie Cred nag Rocio oe Cent Kant, 
a 
vs Scion to 
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that iris an ex: ta goumpec ede eek 
‘bo regarded as “This abows bow necessary © 
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they of Setons for in order to lock st the oon 
‘word an ftom we emt Get methodology 
Tita dation whet & can aceon ad ow tt 


‘ceamttuted. 
‘The view herebrilly outlined we call Critical Positivism, 











CHAPTER XIV 
‘Maser and the Sensory World of Tess 


Mavrex is = fiction of this type It contains eontradictory 
‘elements, but 1 is a8 serviceable ae the Bction of force. That 
‘matter is relly such a fction is to-day generally agreed. The 
‘contradictions Inherent in it were conclusively shows by 
Berkeley In particular, ard thereis he revealed a semartably 
profound insight into the astore of the logical function. The 
‘sumerous controversies which ave developed round this con- 
cept always bear upon a point hich we have already en- 
countered on several cecaslons —ehethe: matter isan hypotkeris 
fora fction. The concept of matter can be elaborated as much 
at we like; but we can never get nd of tue contradictlons which 
Lave s0 often boca discovered init. The unknown element at 
ue baus of matter is not thereby decicd. What ia denied is 
‘a dentay with the conceptual stricture tat we call matter. 


Pow claciy mater x oncaciad mh the concept of 
anbstance in obvious, for ts supposed 0 be subetantial, 
imS'beuer of ferowt ‘rast such"'an Meu tan only be 
ffcional has gradually become an almost unveetl 
immimption alsee the ‘entry, and. lo due 
Sly to Mame. 1a Garay, Fats 

en ha dpherio Seen by Kan 
fed Hume) exprence hinselt as fllows (Vol 0. 4 
*Sutntancy fore fuse and\a wubemnal aaa 
{alning ainbuten sad force is bet an Hanoy Hew of toe 
Tenagialion fr thet wold lead 0 the infine” ‘Moder 
ysis approxinetesto ths view in redoctag all phenosena 
[ofanedone of eneray. 


‘This conceptuat contract, cater, is made up of quite 
contradictory elements, bot it is very usefal far aclentife 
thought, #4 Sction, It ia therefore goite wrong to fallow 
Berkeley and reject these concepts 5 useless as s00n a8 their 





objective impossibility has been recognized. “This shows the ry 
pevjudice which sill dominates philosophy to-day, namely, that 
Ercauve a concept is logically contradictory, iia for thet reasan 
of 20 value For preciely the contrary ts true, and these 
contzadictnry concepts are the mod vaicable. Many of the 
fundamental ideas with which science operates ure fictions, and 
the problem ia not how to do away with these contradictions— 
that woald be 2 futile undersaking-—bot (0 show that thry ara 
of uilliy aod advantage to thought. It is wrong to imagine 
that only wbat is logically non-contradictory Is logically ératfol 
Sueh an attitude—tince 30 many of the fandamental concept 
cf science are costadictory-—if consistently adhered to would 
bring us to the conclusion of Agrippa of Nettesbe all 
science is valueless. Osr position est be sharply distinguished 
for this. Its of course, tee that any fundamental wentifc 
cvocepts are fctional and contradictory and are not a election 
of the world of realty—a world quite inaccensbie to wi—but 
this fo" no way rendece them valueless. They are peychical 
conetructs which not only give rise to the lasion that the world 
i being compcebended, but which make i pouble, at the sa3€ 
UUme, for us to orientate ourselves ia the realm of actuality. 
Tis because cur conceptual woeld is xe a product of the 
seal world that it cannot be a reflection of reality. On the 
ther band, it cam serve as an instrument within reality, by 
imeans of which the higher organiane move aboot Ie in 
symbol by means of whlch we osientate ouclves; and itis in 
the imerests of science to make this symbol more and sore 
adequate acd utiizable, bat 2 symbol t always will seman, 
‘There is no roply tothe argument that because the conorptual 
world is a prodvet of the real warld, it cannot be identical 
swith Ie) There ia to identity of theoght and reality, for the 
Swodd is merely un instrament of thooght and, for that 
‘eason, the world of ideas Is cot the ultimate goal of thought. 
‘The actual purpose of thought is aot thought foalf and its 
products, bet behaviour, and ultimately aha! bvkeviewr, Toe 
‘Geass thereto ia the objective world in the form of a world of 
Sonn. With Piente, we can therefore aay that the world 4 the 
‘material of ethical behaviour. Fichte erred only in allowing 
‘his material to be produced by the ego ite; it form alone ix 
8 product of the payche. Te world of Wann ie eaectialy 
fan expadient of thought, an lorirament, for readering action 
pombe in the world of realty. 
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We deny, then, that the woshd ce conotived by us as 
value as knowledge; and we r, too, that differentials, 
{Sis ty Live paral vale, sod wo rege) Ue oo 
that they tre and we ‘4 
serviotable products of the logical fusction, an a useful 
Seice. Wikenever auch arscil constracs ate conaitenty 
‘ed, contradictoasarlao—the surest gn of ftlon.” 


‘The true and final purpose of thought is action, and the 
facilitation of uction. Looked at ftom this post of vow the 
world of ideas Is, taen as a whole, simply a means and ite 
audetect elezests are eo merely » means, What wo have 
fro a ayn of expedicnts of thought, which chutaly 
hulp and sippors ne suet ead whens Heal peodoct lst 
‘clentifically purified conceptual world, It is just an extremely 
sensitive machine conatructed by the logical instinct, and related 
tora presclentifcaly developed. wor of Ideas ah « coders 
iron bacamer to the prehistoric stone-harmmer of tertinry times, 
tr szesangioe and may t the cde wagon ofthe country” 
side. ‘Both are only Instroments, and though very different us 
regards delicacy and elegance are yct identical in kind. They 
[re lontument, products of the ote eatine of the gh! 
Activity. The entire conceptual world les between these two 
poles of mnsatios and motion. The payche continually adds 
nw meibers between these two poinn, and the delicacy and 
‘laboration of ts interpolations pictures and auslasy concep, 
develop with the growth of the neree.mness and the Increasing 
Uclation of the brain from the spine. Ox easceptaal world 
ee between the sensory and manor meres, an ine fot 
mediate world, and serves raerely to male the interconnection 
Iewaen thems richer And” cask, more deliate an more 
serviseabia. Sclence i» coocemed withthe elaborstion of this 
conceptual world, and with the adjustment of this instrument to 
fh objective reltlons af sequtnce and socristcoe wbich make 
themes perepibie. But when aclonoe qoor further and 
ttabes ofthe instrument an ed in Hull whet fel no longer 
tmncerned meray with the peccting of the intcument, itt 
be reparded azicy at e luxury ads pamion. Bat ll that 
‘oble i man has bad a ida gin. 
When we ery thst oor conceptual world let berms 
an Tae TEE So coer ie tre 


3 Pat thn dm of ok ett ed ecto) whine. Ll, 
Paget 














(Seting eae tna of comsencaton betwen, . 
Sensory centrea. The conceptaal te origin 
SST Gove procemet by seana of which the slecentary 
derate ar changed od acernee wlth eetny 
‘By ramon of thn condensation, iterconnecton, ez 
OF ecsetcnn, which takes place within the bran ta 
‘wishin that pert of reality which we regard athe bral, © 
Tpiremdvanted ead more devloped ocr cena ft 
the enrchasent and. perfecioa of human activity 
princi, ie is lnelecane whet we aagerd the Acne 
Seay as coaterporancoca ia origin with the constraction 
of the concept of opuce, or laters whet (s fundamental Se 
fhe recognition that ail the moce advanced conccptnat 
‘onstrocts are merely means for faciitating the Intercourse 
of venticat “bningn The theory of Setons teachea a 
lowgre that he ty of vac cs sae prot 
of Be oberg th the ey of «oie theory of 
‘tions being wo diacover the mechrni=e by means of which 
these constructions perform ther servic. 
We must therefore regard it as a pardonable weakness on 
the part of sience If i believes that iy ean are concerned 
itl Ue i dealing with realty oly tothe extent 
‘Cf antablabng the ocetable equencce and covexitences, Bat 
‘encompass and embrace realty are of 
Setional matern, the sddhions of man, and form merely the 
fraone lo which can encloses the treasure of reality in oder 
that he may ehus menipolace It better, Sclenen han thas two 
taser: (1) to determine the actual sequences and co-ealstencey 
G) to sive the ideas with which we invest realty a oce 
coacion, more adequate, more wvefst asd more barnes form, 
‘This weaving of ions, on the lines faroered by Aratotle and tho 
Scholastics, exirenely bart, becasse it hide the real asd 
(urn attention away Son rely 0 the glitering but hollow 
framewoce of idea Withoat theit sid wn could admittedly 
not deal with the world, nar would we be able to net; they ar 
in fact, avccsnnry evil ‘There bate been great thinkers who 
Iba regarded concepts and all isconive thonght ana meceerry 
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evil without whone help cealty coold be geasped. The trecing 
of reuiy from al concept a! deur coder of approach 
Jeads to the attitade of the Grock sophists and sceptics, who 
Delleved in suspending all Judgment. “These philosopbert ur- 
doabtedly vent too far io questioning the matcra) validity of 
genera! judgments; for the establishment of aa unchangeable 

equence and co-existence (or at any rate one that han never 
Sioa within ar fed of chain is cranes 
{tl only the formal expreson inthe dgment that is erroneous 
sand fictional, for lathe Jodgment we always Pave the separation 
Tato subject and predicate, substative and vee is. info thing 
fad attsbute, cause aad eect. Tt is therefore impossible for 
1 to express the sequences which we observe without the inter- 
vention of discursive thought. But tx rogard this as an ex 
‘pression of reality Ia an antiquated attitude. 


‘We mast, therefore, coxpt es artually real only oortain 
soem of wn om, fom which there ana accord 

‘define lews, structures that are tWeated a3 
Setiann ‘These ror sensations fn oertain sensations 
‘centres and belp "8 Tiher interconnection, 


1k ia, owever, sot pouible without the aid of discursien 
thought to make ourselves inteligible to others or even to 
think or calcolate. Without this discursive wid we should be 
‘imrmed, and there wosid be nothing let for us to do bat to 
remain silent and stare vacaotly iota space, after the manner 
of certun sceptics. We make asc of tbe means which 
present themselves for dealing with reality, bot these addi 
ions and supplements are afterwards Id aside, Junta in 
imntheaatlcs we deop an imaginary quantity thet hes been 
Introduced. 

‘A clear-cut distinction is, however,‘ only pomible if we 
efinitaly decide to regard the discursive aids as subjective 
Jnstruments, 

‘We are thus gradualy led on, and bave gradually removed, 
Soom above, Che sexfelding thet mon has raced armund reality. 
‘in onler to do thig, we bave always hud to rest oa the 
smucceasive rungs and. steps of the scaffolding; bat again and 
fagala we fave broken these off, antl! we have come at 
fait to the basic pillars of the framework itself—to pace 
and matter This soccessive breaking-off of the scaffold: 
lng of thought is typical of the structure iteif and of the 


























‘gradoal manner in which i has been erected in the cours: of 
‘Sime daring the historical ovolation of mankind. 

‘The logleal function, when It has reached its goal, wbdicates 
of its own feos ill; the scafolding is cast away when ite 








ft from recognising ita own nothingness, Man's most fallacious 
conclusion Bas always been that because a thing ls impertont 
ft i alo righ, 

‘The is the same fallacious conclusion to which we 
have repeatedly ‘called attention We may aot argue 
fos the atity of paycical ead logical cont that 
itis eight, “are useful constructs, und yet. A 
‘goe would aim that they exist As soon as the xa 
‘oy ronan of winch these concepts perform such eGicacious 
service in duclosed, the Dission of their truth disappears, 
(or thin anly persists as long as the mechanism is concealed. 


‘The logical function fs already at work in the production 
of the elementary hase principles Psychology shows how 
sonst of spac, matter, cc. arise out of elementary 
sensations, The work of discursive thought begins xt this 
point, and it is for thin reason that these producta af the 
poyche must also be regarded as fictions created by the logical 
impulse in order to attam ite goal Thos the logical impulse 
bailds up its products only to destray thom is the end of ite 
‘own accord. This need not, however, leed to pensimiam, for 
the metal-aster also destroys his ezould a8 soon asthe abject 
Jaan boen cast The logical fonction siailarly destroys ita 
fiaglle framework as soon as it has attalned sts goal—the 
‘eatablisbment of onchangeable relations sad connections. 

‘Toa attitude aloce can free us Som the preasure of the 
logical contradiction so constantly concealed ia tho. basis 
nciplea and processes of scicace. It is mot these which 
really matter, foe they are bet a scans. Diseussive thoveht 
‘creates more and more delicate means of encompaning ad 
dealing with ality, and it is w logical error to confuse the 
means, the instrument, with what the icstrament was created 
‘0 deal wi 

‘When the logial mechanises is reveled, is ction to 
so-called objectivity dlmppears; for the question, why it 

‘uppers that we are able to eal with reality by means of 

econal constructs, has thes been answered. in the last 
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‘eniyel, tale unst eos fo Seaman rsa! 
roceaicn rien once tis mechanism 
Elie S02 ews Caled ne seen corte 
are rel, we can caly recall the wellkzown sary of the 


Pesseat who aftr Reving bad  steaarengine explained 
Shin ade Hv he might soe che bore which ow Be 
Iocamotive. 

"The mechaniam of» locomotive can certainly not be 
underiod withoe! » Enowlege of the perpore it fla 
{the some way. tha tocoatiney of Woogie i wot in 
tehigiie without « the porpone it nerves 
Tal parpose 








Of thought is un articolated system of expedients which 


mutually support one another, 30. that ctions serving, 
Dpeimarily to perfect the inverument itself become fo due 
‘course an necessary of this very inatracent 


CHAPTER XV 
Ys Atom an a Fiction 


(OCR task of roveaing the ukcaste base of the framewoek of 
‘ought haa not yet been filly accomplished, for there are tl 
some fictional Kas and expediests to be examied, and 9 
farlcolas the atom. This ism sodifcaton of the general con- 
‘opt of cater to which it bears the ame relation as does the 
ction of the diferenial tothe fiction of the legth ofa curves 
sxatter being conceived ax made up of infinitely wall contitu- 
extn A lively controversy ban arisen in consection with the 
om, the point at iseo being whether it ia an hypothesis or 
fiction, “Thin ls our own description of the probler, forthe 
Aimpstants themuelees ar for the mot pat ot clear what ft 
inal about. The opponents of the atom are genealy conteat 
fa poist 10 Ha coctradiionn and reject it an enfrital for 
elence. A rash fora of canting, for without the atom science 








TRE ATOM aS 4 FICTION n 


fall, Aad ye, with i roe tnowiedge and understandiog are 
Impoauible. “Te isa group af contradictory concepts which are 
rocessary in order fo deal with reality. OF ate It han hem 
‘ecognized thatthe toc is «fiction, Getional counter, as han 
been clearly shown, among others, by Lisbmas. 
©. Lichaann, Zar Analyis der Wirklichheit pp. 2901 
particularly pags. “The noc in'a transiGooal idea 
‘bows provitiocal character ia obvi It ln 
onecgial xing i dust cnerpial ego of 
s'pevalarly unstable caractec” CE so weat be 
page 296: "1 ty trun that the atom is mere theoreti 
Eotater,& provlioaal Sction, ua interim-oanenp, but fr 
fhe preset it an tefl ister 
‘Whaetber the concept can be ‘with emtely ean 
open question. To judge fom the present mate of the 
problem, apparently It cansot; and today, at any cat, 
Hoe stow i od by bots the cherlst and he physicet 
{or the coverdiaation of their lawn, which they eanaat yet 
formulate n'a partly abstract maccer. 

















"The fection of a simple clement, of the atom, 36 ell 
setalamt, is wpite of the fact thet Ge matecial” a 
Hise erga int cosy” (ta vos Hartzana pun 
CE Cooke, Dir Chemie dor 187s. Ti book 


Yawed entiely on the xtomic theory, and yet the svthor 
‘nota believer in the atom. CE for the chemical eancept of 
the atom, Lottar Meyer, Die Moderne Chem BS. 

For the opinion of scientiats themselves about te ators, 
ck Lange, History of Materiaiitm, and the same authors 
‘Beiorage, $1, where be saya that atoms area acana to an 
‘empirkal eatment af nature and to arietaton, 


All this only becomes valuable Sa relation to our general 
principte, which bas deprived many another coacept of fts 
dignity a9 an hypotboais and shown it to be fictional and 
aubjective. The disputa sbout the atom will also provide an 
instructive and exceediogly interesting theme for subseqent 
treatment, for it involves the waole of the moder pilosopty 
cof nature! For the moat part, the participacts adopted a wrong 
imethod of attack. The defence was always anxious to show 
‘that the allaged contradictions wert only apparcot tod that the 
concept therefore poaseased objective validity and could be 
applied, Their opponents, on the other hand, demonstrated 

31a ese wma tat may spruce esos 6 ha Ry of 
sonore Ee men seed ech The gee wie pn omer at 
Speen oe Scab et a Bs pe ea Op 
(Fears ra ee cae bag tp 
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‘he contradictlons and 10 refosed to allow the concept any 
feghtmate place in xlonce; iz other wards, they poured out 
thie tmby with the bath, while the delence accepted It—un- 
washed. Toe final seult was always that the ides persisted fn 
spite of all critkinm, but iis contmdictions invasiably called 
{arth freah contradictions. 

‘The cecognition that there is right and wrong on both sides 
genorally comes at the end of a discomion—the concept In 
‘question is contradictory, bat necessary : for mest of the fendae 
imental concepts are of thia character, Its remaviable that in 
the canrve of time the realization that these contradictions exist 
‘becomes blunted throagh the use of the concepts. We need 
only note the exteat t0 which sathersaticuns aod physicists 
have scruntomed themselves to diferentiis and atoms and 90 
fonger notice the contradictions iaherect In them Yet though 
the contradictions In (deus to which we have grown accustomed 
are no langer noticed, they are at once recognized in mew con 
structs, The Introduction of tbe infinite, of differentinis, gave 
fire at one time to the same oppenition as that which tbe 
introduction of ua @dunensional space encounters to-day at 
the bands of competent thinkers. The wratiocal and imaginary 

bora bad the same fate Sn ssathematics 











CHAPTER XVI 
Wietions in Mechanion and Mathematical Phyzios 


Jost an saathersatics owes {ts remarkable advance in modem 
imes exclusively to the introdaction of appropnate fictions and 
‘the ingenious methods based pon them, v0, epart from observa 
ton, mechanics and mathematical physica ome thelr progeea 
the last few centnrigs mainly to the introdsction of fictions. 
‘Such fictional concepts as the rigid linc, the Alpha body {an 
the Immovable cantral point of absolute space), the contre of 
iErwvity, acne i divtens, forces, ete, are at the very basis of 
‘moders mechanics. 
(CC the famous adress of C. Neumann, Uber dle Prin- 

sipion doy Gales Newtonschen Theorie (Lelprig, 1870), 

20, on the Alpha, body, dessed by him as an saknown 

gid body to which all ‘of position are related. 
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Dahame! has done more than anyone else forthe theoretical 
presontatlon of these fandamental physical principles in hi 
rethodologial works, though be treats this aspect of cheoretical 
mechanics rather iondegaately. If logicians would only take 
tha trouble to study the methods of physics aad lear how 
logical operations are actualy carted out, they would sex in 
what an arbitrary manner Sctive ideational constructs are formed 
In this field. Theoretical mechanics is for tbe most part x 
issue of wich purely acbitrary ideas, and Yoese are used by 
Physicists for practical purposes ws auxiliary ideas, polnts of 
epartare, bcoretical preliminaries —~in short, as fctons. 
‘Modern loge is not safbiently familiar with mathematics and 
tin wrprising methods. It mutt leara ore of the methods of 
‘mathematic and mectanics 20 that it can observe exzctly how 
the logical finction proceeds in order to deal with realty, for 
srtifces abotnd in these serences, All mathematica, indood, is 
only a device, which tlis us nothing about what actully exists 
1t& notan end in itech bet its main porpose is ta be a method 
fad on aid. ‘Mathematics self 1s really the mot ingenious 
method for determining zealty and anists in the develop- 
‘mont of thar scale of metsurement to which we refer the 
‘hole warld—apece, and motoe ia space. That the idea of 
motion ie telf 2 Bction was sleady evident from the cuntra- 
ictions discovered by the Eleatica; and these contradictions 
Are still 30 fer from x solution that they confront us with the 
same abruptncas us in encient times. Motion is only an idca- 
‘onal constesct, an idea, by means of which we attempt to 
bring objective changes (which in the last analysis ere only 
iiven an sengory modsfeatons) into an ordered system, That 
this ayrtem of mouon in spece together with ull rs subsidiary 
concen ia only a fictional conceptual construct follows both 
fom the contradictions in the concept of rotion tself and freon 
those inthe concept of apace, upom which it is based. We are 
Sealing here with a closely woven att fine tissue of subjective 
sad fictional concepts ia which we envelop cealty. We achiove 
1 pamable ruccess; but that does sot meas that the content 
sunt necessarily take the form ofthe net woven tomd it 

‘The ideas of wn absolete and an insite apace ar also based. 
‘apon fletions ike that of absakte motion—indeod thls whole 
‘procedure of ‘creating absolutes Ia form of fiction which is 
connected with thet of ascribing ificity to an element. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


‘Thingrin-taemesles 


[Barons turing to the idea of the absoiste we must discuss 
‘ne other idea, the Ding ae arch, Prom all that han procaded 
is falsly clear what our attitude crust bo—that the * Thing-In- 
itaaif” is not an hypothesis bat x fiction. By the uve of this 
forma we have solved many of the difSculties hitherto ea 
countered, Kant ix the originator of this concept, which ts a 
‘product of whe logical faxtion as an icaginative activity, The 
Firat point which aises from this isthe bistarical und 

of Kant biasell All the ambiguity thet Kant developed in 
connection with this concept was doe essentially to hin beste: 
toa, his wavering betwees the Ding an sick ux an bypotbeslt 
oc a ction, Thus in the feat edition of his Criipur of Fore 
usar, Kanto oe plan cal it "a mere KenL Son, 
{rv wonatracting this seus throughout hardly ckarer 
tian Letts Sth i dane "The Sem hata ome 
‘also receives nn froportant elucidation from the above | for wx 8 
‘ction the notion of a Talng-indtself represents « salting ooc- 
cept In the mame sense in which we speak of the method of 
Limits in matberoatics, the linat being elevated by a Sction into 
something teal and treated as such, Tus tbe whole contro. 
‘very aboot the Ding an sich io the early éays of Kandan 
‘philosophy, ay conducted by Reintiotd, Scholze, Msimon, Jecob 
Ficbte, and others, and rescwed recently during itn second 
‘Elorescence, at once becomes clearer. It is simply a queaton 
‘whether the concept isa fiction ocan hypothesis. It was Malmon 
‘who sealed this most clearly. Scblae stw the contradictions 
in the idea and rejected it; Maison saw the contradictioas and 
retained (tan fiction We mast exrtanly flow his example, 
‘To Maimon also ts due the beillant comparison of the Things- 
Inthemselves with imaginary sumbers, ie. withs/—a. =a is 
the symbol of a mathematical Sction, the njostsed extension 
sod transference of x mathe=atical operation to a case where 
‘the nature of the material forbids ts appttcation and renders it 
eaningless, Nevertielom, mathematics often requires this 
fdaa, und proceeds with it ar if itaymbotzed « weaity, a nember 
that could be expressed: but, be it remercbered, this fiction 
always drops out as valueless ut the end of the procedare. 























‘THINGS.IN-THEMSELVES: ® 


‘This what laa occa ic the case ofthe Digg a rich 

IW actes from the enjostied agelcatlon af logical opera: 
tion, "The ilagiimate extension of the mathematical operstion 
tn the formula o/—a 4 the extracting of « root, and ere 
the parle logical operation consists in the application of 
the categories, ting ad attriduir (and canulity) to what 
maken their appllation meaninglea, namely to wctual wed 
‘lhmate really’ If it be adcltted that all categories are 
merely subjective, then vkis ealegory, ton, eannot be applied 
‘2 actual relly. But as we know, there ig another calopory 
Jnvolved here, the catagory of arnafity. This, 00, s aajusdh- 
ably ‘applied to a something where its application in not 
legitimate, nasely, to aetuab realty. 1, with Kant, we ngroe 
at this oateyacy is subjective, then itis a contradiction to 
snectbe it tm acta reshty. Such an application belongs tothe 
‘group of ilegitimate tracferences or extensions where a quite 
tifezent case is brought under some ansultsble coostract. ThE 
‘analogy of this Hegrimate extension of mathematical opere- 
tons ta particslarly Hlaminating bere, for in this case alo the 
extension Is (0 af unvaitzble Geld, to netual realty. aly 
trithin the limits of discursive thooght do these categories 
fomes 1 meaning and a justification, for bere they serve 10 
Introd logical operations Only within the world of our 
dean are there things, things chet are causes} in the ral 
‘world these ideas are but empty echoes 


“Te iden of cauaty i entry nappa to ratty 
incl" Acta salty Vl sot sles fs eategye Te 
funn ar em ey, te 
{So together ce 1 ne np 
“kiown abjee on jon exiemon of the concept 
STSEST creping tat Ua rdoced to ti extagery 
me ve hs etegry seem 
to be prnped ac the Thing ial slow Oe unger 
St eaullty tbe appad afaca walign Tai om oor 
Tolvne sonal topete with apa ime et the 
cre Ser ib apa times 
Sues of cocci of coum tn efct objet and 
ject the ‘wiske world appease crema ta on 


"The fiction of the Ding an sick would bus be the mort 
eilfant of all Instruments. Jost a3 we intro- 
duce into mathematics and mechanics ideas which facilitate 
‘our tak, 90 Kent introduces = device in the form of the 
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concept Diag an sick, as un 5 to which 1 y, tho ogo, a9 

‘our ongtzization, coreapands By this meats the whole 

eA set cap te cent wth” Subwegunly Soo 

Togo" and the Ding as sick are cropped, and only 

sensations remain a3 

"From our poiat of view the sequence of seamatioos 
semsttues titnats salty, nd two poles ace mentally 
tidded, vabject and object. 

To apt, then, ofits nucnerocs contendictions the Idea of the 
‘Thing-in-itself cannot be dispensed with is. philosophy, axy 
more than can imaginary numbers ln mattematics. If we wiah 
10 speak of the seat world at all, we caost use some category, 
for otherwise it is not caly sathinicable but even incapreasbe. 

‘The result of our whole inquiry is that the subjective aod 
fictive method celminates in the Ding an sich, In onder to 
‘explain the world of ideas which exists within us, Kant assaxoed 
‘that the ectual wor'd consisted of Thingy-in-themseives, mate 
aly interacting, und on the buns ofthis interaction be explaioed 
the gens of soustions. We must, however, remember thet 
Kant only had the right to tay, and ie the fist inatance only 
wanted 10 say, that we must (compelled thereto by reanon of 
‘our discursive thought) regard real existence ar if Thingein- 
theauselves really existed, a8 if toey infucaced us and ths gave 
rise to oue idea of the world. In actual fact this io all he hud 
the right to aay according to his own system and in that ete 
the Ding am sch was s cecessry Seton, for only thus can 
we iongine acteal reality or think and speak oft at all, Kant, 
however, did not adbere to thin definite standpoint, but bi 
Ding ow nick became 4 rays short an Aypovhss, and heer 
bis hesitating discussion of the concept. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
The Abectate 


Wa row reach the last and greatest Scion, a modifcation of 
the Ding om sick when It is expanded into. the Absalus, of 
tesa cto, abate roy ee. 9 fw i, 
substance, cause, energy, are themselves oaly conceptual eon 
ttrete fe of contradictions they have sready bees cated 
and dealt with, but the addition of abviace makes the Betion 
‘morn pronounced. The contradictions i the ides of the 
‘Atwolute are 40 conspicuous the: they have slready been often 
Gescribed. ‘The English metaphysician, Mansel, a particolar, 
‘Gil moc to reveal these contradictions. 

‘The Absolute isa metsphyucal apect of the netberaticat 
concept of infinity. Bath these constructs have the sxe value. 
In so far as the Absolute is supposed to be a thing beside o 
above the world it partakes ofa the contradictions involved fa 
the "thing”. To conccive it ax energy leads to further contra. 
ction. "Whether this fection is a valoable construct ig sil an 
‘open question, at of its tremendous practical uty there can 
‘be no doubt. We only know what is relative, changeless 
relations and inwa of phenamens sll els is subjective adaion, 
‘The division of the world into ‘Thingrla-themscivesm Cijects 
and Thinge in-themseivesm Subject inthe primary Retin upon 
‘which all others degeod. From the standpoint of Critlal 
Positivinm, then, there is 20 Absolote, no Thing-in itself, no 
Subject, mo Object. All that remains is sensations, which 
exist and are given, and out of which the whole subjective 
world ia constructed with its division isto physical and 
peychical complezon, ‘Critical Ponitivism asserts tbat any 
other, any forther claim { Sctional, subjective and wnauby 
stantiated, For it, only the observed scquenoe und co-existence 
of phenomens exist, and upon thee alone it takes its stand, 
‘Any explanation goiog beyond this can only do. wo by slog 
the accentories of discursive thought i. through 6ctions. Ths 
only fetionleas doctrine ia the world Is that of Critical Posi- 
‘iviam. Any more detailed or elaborats claica aboot existmncn, 
49 much, fs Btional. Monores, any symtem built ypon ft (6 
‘Yalunlons, far it can ove only within the circle of ais, amailinsy 
concepta und instruments of discursive tought! 


1 wl cea the Ata ate empnary mea”, me 
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B—THS LOGICAL THRORY OF AOIAMYIMG FIOTIONS 


CHAPTER XIX 


Introductory Remarks on the Forition of Fictions and 
Gemi-tetions im the Logical Syetem as » Whole 


‘We bave now completed our description of semi-fetions and 
real fictions and have found confirmation for our view that therm 
1s a continuous and gradual transition from the one to the 





fication and the method of abstraction and we then concivded 
‘with a discumion of real fictions —the Atom, the Infinite, 
nd the Thing-ie-itclé. Thr transition berwcmn the two is 
repre by the praca eos (UX) and et hb eit tbe 
pure fictions begin. The somi-fctions contrmed the general 
peinciple stated above, namely that they are metbods and 
‘Concepts based upan = siowie Geviation from reality. Here, 
however, the deviation is of 4 material nature, whezcan that of 
fictions Ia the sarcower scxse is af « formal character 48 well; 
{for in their case not only are concepts constructed which are at 
vardance with tbe content of realty, bot the mewly-contructod 
‘concepts contradict the formal principle of realty, the law of 
Kdcathy and contradiction, ie. they are sebcontradictory. 
‘When we examiae the enoraous scope of these methods we 
aay very wall ai whi they bave hitherto not been treated tn 
Topic, We generally ind In logic that these phenomena erm 
cit sabre ce sir but tide cso hey 
fre simply ignored. Fictional assumptions have urcaly, beea 
nce an Arts and yet Ban been ny shows 
above, these are fondamentally distinct despite their apparent 
‘Smiley. [9 90 far an the above fictions appear la the fort 
ff Interpolated cvsagtis, od as assumptions externally reeem- 
‘ling hypotheses, they bave been treated ax iypotheses Bui 
jn oo far an they are muthods, they have boen grouped—i con- 
sidered at all—with some indsctive oc deductive method. Ta 
actual fact they were generally pasted over. Thip silence wan 
ax cuuch due to a Gear of the dificolties whlch sppeared £0 
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be Involved 4s to ignorance of the exthodological details of 

Tt should, therefore, canas no surprise, Aer what we have 
sald above if, taking ction in ius broadest sense of fictive 
‘activity, we place ff on «a equal focting with deduction and 
aduetion as a third mexber In the aystec of logical scence 
To us it does not seem correct simply to inciode the methods 
wwe have been discussing under édictn ; for in the fit 
place they do not belong merely to the Inductive selences and 
secondly, their whole nature and procedure are quite at vavinace? 
‘withthe rules of induction. 

‘We regard It as essential, tberefce, t0 treat Seto, at the 
very Teast, a3 an independent sppendix to the older logic of 
induction, although we believe that it may claim to occupy an 
Independent division of its ows. 

Tnduction shows the direct route by which our goal isto be 
approached and obstaclss orecome, whereas fiction poizts out 
‘the indirect ways, the by-pathe aduction is thus a zoetho- 
logy of the descriptive sciences; fiction, « method of the 
‘exact mathematical ond the ethico-poltical sciences, nd 
with bardly any application at ell Iz the domain of the 
escriptive 0¢ Biatorieal sciences. In the case of the latter we 
are not concerned with the theoretical understanding a3 in the 
‘mathematical but with « determination of canal connections, 
‘which ls only possible through careful observation and objective 
Sescription, Indeed one of the main tasks of logic and 
‘methodology ie to reveal the difences Ia the methods of 
‘he various acieaces and to explain them, 

Deduction Ia certainly intimasely connected with fctio, 
‘though not more closely than i induction ; and, eapecially in 
certain cases, it iv an closely related to the axinm us to the 
bypotbeals, although fundamentally distinct from both. The 
axiom ard the hypatbesin, for instance, endeavour to be 
exprourions of realty. The Sction, on tbe otber hand, in nat 
auch an expression sor does it caiza to be one. 

‘This lv connected with » point already mentioned and oa 
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which we mast here lay particular strom; namely, that the 
‘rue fiction, formulated ia a strictly acieatifc maser, in always 
accompanied by the cusdoucncry that the Setional ides, the 
fictional ssrumption, bas mo real validity. The Sctions most 
important historically, eg. the Llenean ayste=s, Adam Smith's 
‘theory and, In part, the atomic theory and che differential 
‘aleulun, demanutratz this fact. 

Tt may be added that the conscioussess with which aclentific 
fictions ure framed also extends to thn wealisation that Chey sre 
cither terely previsiocsl concepts destined to be replaced Inter 








rmanication. The frst alternative is more usual in seri-fetions, 
the second in real Sctions: the former are historically prov 


sional, the latter, logically provisional Setions. The former 
Minappuar ia. the course of time, the Inter are omited in the 
‘aruns of the operation. 
TE we mean by « wtitabs a devlation fro realty, and by an 
‘rvor x contradictory concept, then we can call the semi-ictions 
oscious mistakes” sod the rea) Betions,*cooeciovs eerors” 
er" conscions contradictions” the one group tending 10 nerve 
purely practical purposes, the other thearetlal ‘The former 
te used mare for logical “opecations” the latter for “ander- 
nd while the seti-Bction leads na back to escthodor 
logleal motives, the real fetion leads to thote connected wit 
the theory of Fnowledge. The Srat fs more in the nacure ofa 
indirect method, the other more ka the nature of an Incorrect 




















thing conceived for wit is actually 
aly wrtificial and Blends the given wlth the unthinieable 
Semi-Gctons asqume the eareal, rea! fictions the inponible, 
The former avoid difialtes by deviating from realty, the 
latter, on the otber hand, create new dicaten end are eich 
more fre with the piven; fo while the em-ftion only alien 
reality with the object of discoreclog truth, the Sction prope 
takes raity iscompeebensible—en order that it may be com 

Seeabfctioas are only by-ways aod cover the 
sane ground, while Sctions proper leave the earth and realty 
Shogetuer and move about in the sir. The former behave 
contrary to, the Intier in contradiction wits, the fate: the 
former substitute something diferent. for realty, the latter 
‘oterpolate impossible elements Senifetions are gesenally 
sispler than realty appens to be, real Seton more compli 
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cited, Mistakes due to the former must be correcta if there 
isto be a real advance, walle, In the other case, errors can only 
Dermided if the concepts arc afterwards dropped. Mistaken 
due to sexi-Sctions aze In condict with the objective slate of 
afi, eal Sctions we get enentialy formal mistakes 
fn thought, logical mistakes. The formes proceed along. by- 
‘ways and shortcuts, the latter along forbidden pathy Asa 
finally, whereas sembctions modify what i» given, teal ftions 
Infect it, to.a certain exteat, with elements which do not belong 
tot but yet verve to render it comprehensible, 





CHAPTER XX 


‘The Beparstion of Scivatif from other Fictions, 
‘particalarly frem the Aathetlc 


Havin introduced a oxtain order ints the differences betweon 
‘the various fictions themsclves, we ciutt stow indicate the 
‘boundaries which seperate sciestiSe Getion from what is aiso 
often designated by the same tex, 

‘Fiaio means, inthe Srat place, an acaity of figert that Ia 
t0 sy, of constrocting, forming, gisiog shape, elaborating, pre- 
senting, artistically fashioning: conceiving, thinking, imagizing, 
samming, planning, devizog, inventing. Secondly, it refers ta 
the product of these activities, the fictional assumption, fabrica- 
tion, creation, the imagined cave. Its mor: conspicuous character 
1s that of unbumpered und frex expression? 

‘Mythology, in 9 far as it cay be cegarded as the common 
smother of religion, portry, art and science, shown us the first 
‘expreasion in fre constructive activity of the Inventive facuty, 
‘of imagination aud of phantasy. Ut is here thet we frst find 
producta of phantasy which do not comespond to reality. On 
the other band, the prychologleal genesis of fictions isthe saqse 
{a all elds of inquizy. Soeinthal bas sufficiently ecphasized 
this fact. As a rule, we speak not only ofall god as fetions,* 
‘bat more partcularly of al constructs which are frely fashtoned 
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cut ofempisial ements, The frvourte examples we, Pegasus, 
the apltinx, the centam, the grifin Here we have the free 
creative ply of payehical ativiy, expressing tselfin arbitary 
‘combinations und altercations of clesests existing in the world 
of fact, However interesting thesc and other Sctions, such 1s 
‘angels, devils, piste, spits, etc. may be for the logical theory 
(f exivtential propositions, they are of exinor importance for 
four present theme. At cost they concer us In 30 far as nach 
4 judgment a, "matter consists of atom” o7,*the carved ise 
‘onsiita of indnitesimala” is to be understood only asa Sctive 
Jodgment ia which no existence is predicated, Otherwise (Le. 
If the Judgment be cot taken to mean that matter is to be 
regarded as ft coosisted of atoms) then a correct fetion is 
hanged into an incorrect jodgment, in other words, into an 
feror. The primary measing of Setion = mythological entity, 
is thes distingninbes from the scleatifc fiction, and thin covers 
al) the specially religious Getions. On the other hand, we 
‘aw above that definite chevlogleal fictions could be of value 
{or the scientific study of fiction, Here too, we have & gradual 
‘transition from poetzy to science. 

Closely related to the caythological and religious Gctions are 
the artheti, which, i part, simply represent poetic adaptations 
fof the former, but in part are newly created The satbetie 
Sctions not onty fneiude al smiles, metapbees and comparisons, 

tlse those ideational forms that deal eyen more foely with 
realty, Here we must group not oly all personification, 
Twat also allegories and ali ideaizing forms of thought The 
‘eithetic fiction and its theoretical explanation arc, in part, 
‘lonely rented to the sceutsfc Seton; and this in quito natural 
when we femember that the saise clewentary paychical pro- 
‘ceavs contribated to the construction of both. Azatbetic fictions 
serve the parpose of awakening withia us certain upliting or 
‘otherwineianportant flings. Like the scientite, they are not 
aan end in thezsclves bat means forthe auuascsment af higher 
ends, This parallel might be pressed further and is exceedingly 
fnutractive. Jost an the itroduction of aceatiée Retions gave 
tise to a voleat controvery, both a gener and an regerd 
sparticola: concepts, 20 is the case of the eathetle Sction—as 
everyone acquaint with the history of sthetic theory well 
Ikows—there bus boon a bitter confiet, It is the old dispute, 
sl carcied on intermittently, as te the degree in which the 
‘ccaginative faculty way deviate from nature, bow far it mst 
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be imitative und how far freely creativa As in science 20 in 
poetry, af which wo are bere speaking in particular, Gctions 
have been greatly abused, and this bas frequently led to 
teactions, based on exactly the suze grosnde as those revutiog. 
from the minse of scientiSe fictions The veal exterian an 10 
Ihow far such fetions are to be admitted Into elther fel, and 
‘ane which bas always thoen adopted by good taste and logical 
‘act alike, is almply the practical value of much fictions 


‘As the esthetic Gctions have been attacked, 00 also 
have the seientife. Dubring, for instance, combate the 
extension of the concept of space (meta-catheroatica) It 
1 Interesting to find the sume writer opposing  pocti 
fetions (use of mytha and tropes) and, like Plato 
£9 there pote I ie sa 

‘and Dabzing {if the reader will parton the 
fustepetian) catidy taicatund she pebciel ko 
uence of the poetic Sction, and Dubring, fx particola, 
‘that of the scizaiic fiction Its excessive employment 
see ey came get fay desertion ot 
anything may prove to be The setetic 
Adlon Say Zs bb ery barmil tat'd ia» wipe to 
fest nthe, “Ths post san marry Sn, 
Situres and iaividuale copecaly le the deus (eput 
Which Dufring hike Plat 
{ete coe Fite dr 











er he pris 
nies once aie entre 

‘tod deliver imaginary 
sen) poole ‘porance 

Tine ey tbe Scion ca tradi ell ito an 
Inypotbasis con be sen by the fact that the audience and 
{he reader are notable to aintale the peychial tension of 
the as ofedeitly. 

‘Another type. af Seton is farished by those wed io 
oorentonal tocial intercourse, Moet of the, phrases of 
tcl Intoreouree aye fictions. Vor, Hartmann is bn eoy, 
On the Toney of Mader Life” ceruinly ah 
fal post convene! phrases at ella Uinve enplayed 
in pois, evar en bute ‘crest teat at ese 
te not merely fgitcate but matory fexonk, without 
‘which the mace seed types of socal Ilercourse would 
Eecome tegen, and wih fr that tease have ivaye 

rah cal pete prot Een 
‘Thus bere, to, we bave ciple, namely, 
‘that certain Foran of speech td thooght, which ia them 
selves ace purely oral and une make soda ioteeoare 
‘asier. Polite fctions might also be ealed “ conventinga) 
fictions” “TET conciade a leter with the words “Your 
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sere eee 
e sregul we er fl were Jou meats Thee the oF 
‘sn act Me ao. Witboct ach 
Ce ieioal ee We etd be pom 
cael ent) fer instases be enter of fore 
my, intel ofe overs 
Sent t cat ux cecal Rclon Vor Hartmase ute 
Gunly crtiees wach tame alo, or only wit ey 
egeorae wre they realy dseving of opp, TNs 
ek matey ft moc tact juntas moe ate tat lgial 
fh dee te pation of tics i hl epee 
ny 
‘Fiction thus eaters profocodly into our peactical Lie, 
Hers, 10, what were originally hypotheses frequently 
become ReSons Such casts can bave enorasous practic! 
importance. Take, for instance, the question of oaths. 
‘Wht the cameat formula, everyone nto swear without 
Delieving {5 «God la “a permiaable fctlon, 
The phrase, "t awear by Almighty Gods" then means, “I 
awear as Gol ee ‘fictions are not merely 
ferme, bur uader certain crcmfancse ae necessary, 
Gir tary of pec fcionsand Ht a only the 
teary 
ccttome cf ected eetade towed toe wale carly 
the any dengers ox von Hactoane, for example, eg 
felted ort Sarum ne be fou al ud 
clon are ectaary; they are  coneousnce of hort 
lnpertcion, adie the vason aide to rbot ha 
iv by 00 feats an nepieed ening Gs Toca oe 














fictional basis. How closely truth and iution thus approach 
‘one another is apparent. "We stall have occasion in the 
sequel to point out how “truth* is really merely the moet 
expedient type of eror. It ig an error to suppose that an 
absolute truth, an absolute criterion of knowledge and 
behaviour, can be discovered. The bigher expects of life 
are bused ‘spa noble delusions, Tice cur theory clearly 
Tkads to @ practical view of the wocid very different 03 
the ordinary one. 
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CHAPTER XxI 
‘Tuo Difference between Fistion and Hypothesis 


‘WS have already shown that the fction 1 generally treated a8 
sn hypathenis (although, methodologically i is ently diferent) 
‘The explanation foe this es Ja the fact that Gctien and hypo- 
thonis ure externally very similar that they cannot alway be 
strictly separated ia actuality; and, finaly, that « logical teory 
a general can ceally only take form some time after the 
evelopment of a acientie procedsre. 

‘An hypothesis is directed towards reality; i.e, the ideationsd 
‘conatract contaised ia it cals, oc hepes, to coincide with some 
perception in the ftore. ft submits ite reality to the test aod 
demands tanjiciion, (ef wants to be proved trv, real, and an 
‘expression of & reality. Every hypothesl without exception 
endeavours to exabfiah = reals, and even though we are stil 
‘uncertain as to the actual occurence of samething hypothetically 
‘aasumed, we yet entertain the hope that the amumption will 
eventually prove to be true. therefore, we put forward the 
hypothesis that Man is descended from the tower Mammals, we 
are defintely iaasting upon the actual existence of diect and 
indirect ancestors of Man, we are expresting the JaZe/ that 
‘had we lived at that tlme—a Sesion impausibe from the practical 
standpoint bat logically necesary—they would ave presented 
themselves to perorption, and the hope that the remains of 
these vanished lice may sUll be discovered. We arc cocspeled 
to frame this hypothesis by the law of causality. For according, 
‘to this law, to which there bas hitherto been 10 known excep 
‘toa, every phenomenon is to be explained by some other, 
tunlet it be an elementary one. And sce the human orgamem 
ahows every indication of nef being an elementary phenomenon, 
it must be regarded as the result of other phesomens. We 
therefore infer the existence of « still unknown Hnk—the 
‘miming link—a necessary causal relation oo the analogy of 
lnterconnections otherwise known 10 a What we infer and 
hypothetically ansuose ia the existence of an intermedate 
form from Which tbe mea of today are directly descended 
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Me are now in postion t dea! wth te fin. When 
Goethe introduced the idea of an srimal archetype on the 
analogy of which all animals were to be treated and explained, 
fand a8 modiGcations of which all known animal apecies were 
te be regarded, this invention of xn aximal archetype was a 
schematic ction For Goethe did not desire thereby to assert 
the actual extitence of an animal archetype or to imply eit 
that it would ever be perceived, or could ever have existed 
tbe wad curely atating that all animale should be regatded at if 
they were modifications of an aschetype. The fetional element, 
in & Gction of this kind ie that we are invited to protood as of 
Sch an aremal could have existed the hypatbetical element — 
for it in x sembfetion—belng the statercent thst all animal 
forma are redacible to» single type. This in an asscrtion baved 
‘upon observation, and its correctness wou! 
atruted Inductively by showing that all sai 
land in particalar, shook! be treated aa modifications 
‘deal type? 
‘The value of Goethals fiction is quite clear. [t suggests ar 
entirely new classidcation of asimal forms and alse prepares 

1e way heuristically for the truth. It mas recognized, after 
1 Gime, an w hourlstic fiction, but it bas naw been given up 
because the correct view has taken its place In the Darwinian 
theary, which assumes that all primal forms develop from one 
‘another and that an animal archetype can at most be thought 
of as a unicellular organism, Thus Goethe's Setion prepared 
‘the way hnurstically for the Darwinian kypotheais. Whereas 
‘Darwinian asserts the actual existence of such aniezal archetypes, 
Goethe definitely denied it. 

‘Goethe wanted his idea to be regarded ax a ction. And 
‘hia was not an error on his past, es might perhaps be aupposed, 
foe Goethe's animal archetype was x usefal fiction, in that H€ 
lncluded the prototoa and assumed an original form, an original 
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type for all forms, and regarded them 4s ssodiications of 
Whether this Sction is usefel now is another question. The 
primitive anlonl of to-day (Monera, Bathybia) is very diferent 
from the animal archetype of Goethe, who did not underetand 
thereby beings so formicss wx Uae, nor did ln claim that It had 
nctually exited. He had ia mind a single form, a type (not 
fan animal archetype, but te animal archetype, said Gorthe). 
[iis fiction was not conceraed to aascrt x real fact bet something 
bby eeane of which reality could be dealt with and gearpod, and 
this is actually the case I the example given. Tia example 
also serves to show how readily ction and hypothesis can be 
‘onfused and how enseatial is 2 sharp, logical distinction bere. 

‘The function of a hypothesis is of courte only provisional 
but the goa! which it has ulnately in view is to be theoretl= 
‘ally tented and catablahed by the facts of experience. The 
Ibypothesis bas also to be divcarded, but this Is because the 
Ihypothetiea ides. bas become fully qualified for sdiesion into 
the ciele of what fs accepted as real. Tue provisional object 
of the fetlon is qulte diferent; for the Getion n #0 far us we 
have termed it provisional amotiary construct ought to drop 
font 1a the caurve of tee and make way for its real fonction ; 
but in so far as it is a pure fiction, it ought, at any rate 
Logically, to disappear as soon as t has dons its duty, 

Closely related to ths is the question how far, 
4 say be doubtful whether a given assumption is 
‘an bypotbesis—whera, for instance, ax hypothes is of 30 
general a charucter that, in the end, it cannot possibly coincide 
‘with actual realty, and where tome modsfcation, as well at a 
vetiation of fx general par, ie expected. Thus we may stil 
call Adam Saith's assumption an hypothesis, ix 00 far an it 
‘actually expresses, is part, areal fact und 4 modification of the 
general assimpticn by further conditions is expeciad. But it 
{i always bettas in soch eases ta avoid all ousblity of ervor by 
calling such an assumption a fiction. On the other band, It 
‘ay vouictimes be advisable not to include « given amuroption 
fmmediately ander the category of Section, capocially where: 
there fs stil some doubt as to the possibilty of ies correspond. 
{ng ta something real. We most be careful not to bar the soed 
to reridcation by the use of the term fccion and stil less ust 
‘we commit the more obvioes snistake of labelling an assumption 
& Setion through sheer laxiness is order thereby to avald the 
laborious task of veriGcation. In particular instances it cay be 
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very questionable whether 2 given astcmption is a Sction or an 
‘ypotheals, aad in any given case we can wéopt the Ayjothest 
that i is only a ftion. The ponsdility of this loterlacing 
ithe beat proof that fiction and bypothesis abould be dis- 
‘Ungulsbed. "If, theo, there is same doubt a3 to whether « given 
amamption Is « fetlen or an hypothen’s,a detailed and wpecitc 
‘peamination should be vadertalea to decide the point. 

“Tus the real differesce betwees the two is thatthe fiction 
ine rere auxiliary construct, a cicuitows approach, « voToldiog 
Afterwards to be demolished, wile the bypetheas joke forward 
to belng definitely extablsbed. The former ie artificial, the 
latter untural.. What (3 untecable as an bypotbetls can often 
render excelent vervice a3 «fiction, and of this we have given 
‘many examples ubows On the ther and, a Gction may 
become superfsous in the course of time, and we know that 
thought {s always glad to throw aalde its crutches, But the 
‘min qypes of trac Gctions are never repodiatc’ by though for 
‘without them reflection and analysis would be guite s=passble. 

‘The bypothosis bar ultimazely only « theoretical object, hat 
af connecting facts and filling up the gaps in the conncction, 
which expecence shows fo be sumeroas, and of establishing 
‘what is oltimately und peimacly unalterable. On the other 
band every Gction has, strictly speaking, only a practical object 
in science, for It does nat create real kzowledge The hypo 
thesia endesvoums to do away with actually observed contradic: 
fiona while the fiction calls logical contradictions into exintence. 
For that reason both their tendency and their method of 
application ae quite distinc The hypotbesis tries to dix 
cover, the Gction, to faveat. The former is therefore offen 
‘io called a dicsoverte; whereas the diderential calculus in 
renecally (by d'Alembert for instance) called an srvention. 
‘Thus ontural laws are itcwored bat machines ment 
tens, ine etal erases eee ch & 

pret spomsible, are invented. 

eis, however, wel known that discovery asd invention canzot 

ayo be shal dierent any mare tan can hypothels 

3. The atom is not & discovery of natural scence 
Sastre, 

We spoke above of the necessity tbat every hypothesin 
should be confirmed by verifeation. Bat ust not vometbing 
slaaflac take place inthe cate ofthe Sction? 

‘To the nrsfastitn of the bypothesis corresponds the justi. 
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cation of the Sction, 11 the former mutt be confirmed by 
experience, the laticr must be juaiGed by the services it 
renders to the sclence of experience. 2 « fictional construct 
{1 formed, its excuse and justification must be that it lx of 
vervicn to diacanive thaoght. Thin justification ix alvaye u 
matter of special proot, lds verification. Fictions that do not 
Justify themselves, Le cannot be proved to be aveful and 
‘necessary, mat bo eliminated, no less thes bypotheaes tbat 
‘annot be verified. 

“The consirsction of fictions iss jestfible and indispens 
ble a racans of scientife investigation ax that of hypotheses, 
Waat A. Lange says of hypotheses elds, moses madd, 
avo of fictions: "Toe wise man is not he who avoids 
hnypotheses, but be who amerts the most probable, and who 
knows best bow 20 catimate the degree of their probability.” 
If we aubatitute here fictioos for hypotheses, and expediency 
for probability this holds absotetely for fctiocs, Indeed the 
yey objection that i rightly urged againat those who deaplee 
hypotheses, samely that even the most common assuraptlons 
of tan are based upon hypotheacs that have simply atfxined 
high degree of probability and often aot even that—this same 
sbjection can and cust be urged against those who, lke 
Dubring, disapprove of fictions, For st is unguestonabie that 
not even the most ordinary assertion can be made without the 
creation of fSctions, such, for example, ax the very categories 
fad gener! ideas without which no proposition can be asterted 5 
‘though In the course of time they have become 0 matter-ot- 
fact that theit Setional catsce Is no fonger recognized In 
reality they are fctioas that daily justify themselves anew by 
the services which they render. 

tin galte natural that the fiction should have an entiely 
Giftcrent. methodology from thet of the hypothesin The 
‘methodology of the latter consists essentially an thin that the 
sumption ie not aerely ponible for thought ut also actualy 
possible, and that the facts of experionse agree with it. Ono 
single fact at variance with it an deatroy an bypothesin This 
dogs not bolé at al ic the case of the fiction: neither Its coa- 
‘maiction of experience nor even logical objections can disturb 
4 of at any rate they disturb it quite differently fom an 
Inypottesie, The peinciple ofthe esles of hypothetlal method 
a the profeblity of the comcxpinal cottrucs, that of fictional 
method Is thelr eqidioarz. ‘The rules can be Geduced from 
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‘his genera) principle, but they cas be better reached inductively 
fram the observation of particular Getion and of the procedure 
by which they are successfully applied. Expediency not only 
determines the acceptance or rejection of u particular Sction 
‘but also ita selection from among others. If Bction has Snally 
‘been acoxpted, the principal requirement is that of being carefl 
not to tranaform it ether into én hypothesis or into a dogme, 
‘and ot to substitute for reality what has been deduced from 
the fiction, without having frst made the necessary corrections, 
‘A far wore important requirement, however, is that we sbould 
nat permit carvelves to be misled or dstarbed by the contra- 
dictions of the fection with the world of experience or its 
Inconsistency with Itself, and that we abould not infer so-called 
‘world-riddles from these contradictions. In other words, we 
‘ust not become attached to these Ections as though they 
‘were the essential thing, but we must recognize them as 
fitionv and be content with this knowledge, ond refuse to 
Allow ourselves t0 be enticed and confused by the Muvory 
‘quastions and illusory problems ariang out of thee, 

To indulge in subtitles over these contradictions involves 
tus in the most serious aberrations of tbooght and we must 
guard against losing ourelves in sidetracks and mazes of 
this kind, All this is very diferent from the roles which 
Iheld of the hypothesis, Aa Lotze well puts it (Zagvh,p. 399) 
‘every hypothesis claims to be not only a figure of thought, 
oc a means of making thought concrete, but a statement of 
fact” “Everyone who sets up an hypothesis bebeves that he 
has extended the series of rex! facts by a happy divination of 
facts not leas real thoogh falling outside the range of his 
observation” “The fact under consideration must be thought 
of as an existing actnalty.* “Fictions, on the otber band.” 
Ie mays (ET. p. 341), ‘are assumptions made with a full 
realization of impossibility of the thing assumed, whether 
because it is internally contradictory, ox because on external 
rounds it cannot be © constituent of realty.” Lotae here not 
only states quite correctly the distinction betwemn fiction and 
hypothesis but els ledicstes the difference between the two 
Inds of tion, 
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CHAPTER XXIt 
‘The Linguistic Form of the Fiction, Analyuis of "Asit” 


We soust now 30 oxamine in its proper context & question 

ich has already been brought to our notice frow tine to te 
‘=amely, the way in which fictions are expresied In language. 
This, too, will show the profound and tal distinction 
‘between fiction acd bypotbesis.  tndeod, the marked difference 
ln their reapective forax of linguistic expression should alone 
have prevented any canfesion. Gracsmar as a wboleis certainly 
1 feld in which logic may collect material; for though thought 
and speech are not identical, speech Is nevertheless a means of 
‘wbieb thought males use, and the study of the subtler develop- 
sends of this instrament is therefore so exceedingly important 
fark and at the same time offers a fruitful Beld for logical 
theory, but though speech and thought aze not identical there 

(yet a connection betwoen thers Aritotic was thas quite 
Fight in linking bis Logic with his Grammar. Among modem 
‘writes Lambert alone wo made 4 thorough examination of 
‘he logical meaning and valuc of fndnndzal particles, bas shown 
any originality. Yct the connections of sentences. throogh 
particles are the real logical joines by means of which the 
fadividual members are held together. A whole chain of 
thought ia often compressed into a partici, and a logical 
analysis ofa given chain must therefore direct particular area 
‘don to the connecting particles. 

"We fave akeady excountered the fetional forme of x: 
pression on difrent occasions. For instance, every cerved 
line is to be thoaght of (ray be thought of, mast be thooght of) 
far if it coonisted of ax infinite rember of infinitely sonal? 
straight fines. Here we have a strange combination. We will 
not for the trae berg. stceen the fect that the frst elanse can 
Ye tated cither peoblematically, amertively o¢ apodietially ; 
Jet us rather concentrate our attention upon the strange oom- 
bination of particles, ar i, and compara the form it takes in 
diferent languages: Latin, gua, also sicwt, French, comme s, 
(me 14: Geraaan, also, aie sn: Greek i [borin ale 

Our assertion that in the fast analysia all fictions derive 
rom comparative appezception, i supported by tbeie Tingustic 
form. For what is implied by the combinations of particles, 
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13 if, als of, vie wom, e.? First, clearly a comparison; that 
1a quite mania, (or ae, wis are particles of compariana. Thus 
‘the curved Tine to take the special case, is treated as a serien of 





construct of the infiitesimal. Bat this comparison is then 
modified by the wae und the It in of course, not simple 
(Somparison,not a were trope, tod yet it in not a eal analogy. 
‘Tue compariaon lice midway between a trope and x real 
snlogy i in other words, betwenn a rhetorical comparinon and 
Actual eguitalenon It i thus quite a different kind of coo 
parison from that of comparative anatomy. for instance, where 
‘ho organiom of a man is compared with that of the gorilla or 
of comparative philology, whore the structure of the Germanie 
‘is compared, say, with that of the Romance languages. These 
are real analogies, comparisocs on the basis of a common 
escent, and common laws of structure. And it i also a 
compaction of a diferent order from that of « mere trope, as 
weber, for example, the curved lice is compared with the 
crooked ways of = Sorplar. This {2 a trope. A real asalogy 
‘would be the compacizon of four conic. sections with one 
other. But what if I regard the carved lise a3 straight ona? 
Isthat a trope? It Is certainly sometding more Te it atroc 
analogy? Assurediy itis les than that. It ba faim The 
‘omparison is oly possible indirectly through the intermediate 
Idea of the infnitensmal. 1 (were an analogy or a trope, the 
simple ar (avs) would sufice. As it is neither one mor the 
‘th, to te az (ent) ia added the f (mons), to the al the ob. 
‘Aad what ia icaplicd by this addition? in the if lien tho 
‘uarsmption of x condition, and indeed, in this Instance, of an 
Timpomibin case. Yn this complex of particles there les in fect, 
the whole proceas of thought proper toa fiction. Let un tarry 
the onalyas further. Taking the ¢/ wa the starting-pong, the 
sentence would read, “Uf there were infnitosimals then’ the 
‘curved ling coeld be treated as cade up of thea”; oF, "Uf 
‘here were stom, then water coold be treated at cade up of 
them’; of to take ancther example, “If opotina mre the only 
incentive to husan bebaviosr, then we aught to be able to 
<deluce social relations om it exclaaively.” 

Jin the conditional clause sometbiog savea! or impootibe in 
stated, and yet from this wrnaliy of impesibiity inferences 
wre drawn, Ia spite of is unzeality or ipoubility the as- 
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sumption Is rill formally maintained. [t ia regarded as an. 
apperceptive comstract unser which something can be subsumed 
{8d from whlch deductions can be made. 

"What, then, & contained in the ar (7 There must 4p- 
‘paenty be sorething cla Bidden int spart from the warelity 
and impossibility of the assamption io the conditional sentence. 
‘These particles clearly also imply © decison to maintain the 
assumption formally, on spite of these dificulties, Between the 
iar and if wie and tawn, als and ob, commas and 6, gues, © 
‘whole acatence lien lzplled. What, then, doce it mena if we 
boy Une matter soi be treatod ay fit consated of acorn? It 
‘an oaly mean tha expiically gives toatter ust be treated 
fa Te would be treated ff conused of toma oc tha the curve 
ian be treated af It would be fit camisted of inSciteimala 
Or finally, that social relations are to be treated ax (sis) they 
‘would be 7 (wenn) egatinas were the only incentive (3 human 
conduct. There ix then, a clear statement of the messy 
Gana or actuality) of an inclusion ander om impoxrible or 

i 


‘The same revolt naturally follows from the German form, 
dds ch, 04, in Middio High German, ls ween, Consequeatly 
wre have—coatter is to be treated at (als) It would be treated 
Ye" ("ob") st, ets, So in French—erwume a7 and in Grenk, 
breiete, 

“This formals, then, state that reality as given the paticoler, 
is romored with something whose impossibility and unrealty 
Is at the same time adaitied. It depends upon the type of 
conditional sentence what fetion, in each casein actully wrod, 
For example, in the juste fet the formula runs as follows: 
‘This hair's t0 be treated as be would be if be hed died before 

father the ator bent be ashen, Or atarig 
ith 37 If the pecson in question had died before 
Ie would he tested tec perooy ae eid eB 
would not inherit anything. “The person in question in to be 
‘weated like such, jot as they are treated, as auch We bare 
there primarily a aamparuom, ve. a proposal to make 8 com- 
pamtive or aubsuming appesception. Sock a seatcace really 
fvverts nothing more than Is ausereed by aoch a sectener an 
"aan i to be treated like a gorilla” Why? Because be is 
‘Sailas fo one. The same holds true forall hese caves there 
sac! OU mayan ply dS td hoe 
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fs a proposal for a comparative apperception. Together with 
thls proposal the comparison is elso declared to be bused npod 

‘imponible condition. Instead, bowerr, of sbaadoniag it, 
ite nevortkaes, fr other reasons actully made. 

‘We can now also understand the linguitl similarity of the 
ction to enor and to Aypothas, 

‘An is welbicown, the qramoatical formule far exrot is 
exactly the same. ‘That ln why the fection is #0 frequently 
onfosed with error. We sy, for instance, that Dewcarter 
reqarded the iden of God and the Absolate as of they were 
innate; bot that is an error, etc. Here the error is marked by 
the aaze formula, and paychologically it bas the same formation 
as the fetion. Fiction ‘after all, merely «more mucins, 
‘eord practical and more frwifl error. Something ese must, 
Of course, be understood here It it not amverted that the 
compariaon is meverthaass to be muaiatained, but itis rejected 
a waco. 

‘We thas see bow wany subtle trans of thought are exprened 
{in this pai of particles,und bow they can scrve different purpoven. 

‘From the above analysis the relationship to the hypotbeals 
‘also becomes apparent. The form of the atomic detion is th 
fatter must be treated ar it would be, if there were ato 
fof which it was imagined to be composed. The fort of the 
hypothesis connected with this esvumpticn runs thus: only on 

1 presuppontion that atoms exist and only if they does, can 
the empirical appearance of sxaterial phecomena be explained, 
In ths more expanded cetbod of expression we see how 
ferent tke two ideas realy nce fram a linguistic point of view. 

Tn spite of this occasional ambiguity of language, the 
rammutical diference between Sction and hypothesis in very 
ecarkable. Linneus did not say that the world of plants ar 
chjectiely divided according to hia apreies, nor did Letbais 
yy that the curve eomristed of infcitesisals, and modem 
‘renin, in vo fa, at eat, a8 they have bad some philosophical 
raising, do sot sey that matter & composed of stoma. Kant 
never directly etted that the world consisted of a rajonty of 
fre, intelligent beings. They all interpolate the “ar 4f* ia 
some form or othes. Leibnis, for instance, says that bis in- 
Bhitesimals area modus dead; while Kant pealaof wo Iden,* 
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fend natural scientists apeak of Mestional aids, conceptual 
sds, ete, Io ell these expressions, which could be greatly 
fnereased in number, an “ar of" is somewhere hidden, ané they 
‘ue all mecely other forms of Sction, othes forms of expression. 
‘Linguintcally, cerefore t in mot st all exay to confuoe Sctiog 
and bypothesie; and were we instead of “this must or can be 
regerded us if"to may "ii" it would either be a sere abbre- 
‘vation o¢ definitely an ecror. But the sciences usually employ 
te more uscurate expression. No mathematician anya: Every 
plane « cde up of triangles,” bat fa his fundamentals of 

















‘an be tented as each” A careful prychologist and yorst does 
fat say that man a a free agent, bot What man must, at any 
sate legally, and from the moral standpoint, be regarded and 
treated as y/be were free. 

aw fitive Judgment, an we ght call this composite 
Judgment, the possibility or necesmty of a comparison. or 
judgment, is stated, together with the amertoo that thin judg- 
tment has only subjective validity and not objective significance, 
eis easy to see that io the above verbal formelations tere is 
actoally expressed: first, the denial of objective valiity, im the 
Intstence upon the lack of reality or the izapossibilty of what 
in stated i the conditional clacse; secondly, the mebjecive 
validity, the assertion that this judgment, altiough subjective 
1s permasible or even nocessary, for the beizan obnerver. 

From this it follows that scientific Active judgments (os 
ininet fom the authetle Sctln) can appear only at a bab 
‘stage of human intelectoal development. ‘The Gctive judgment 
tna in its ennesials only Ceveloped im modern ‘mes, partly in 
connection with the progress of mathematicn mechunicy und 
Jaritpcudence, and partly aide by side wah the reongninon Uaut 
‘bjective events or entitles and scbjective attitudes may comcide 
fp the nal result and yet not be identical The ancient phil- 
‘otophers oa the ether hand, in spite of thes scepticism, were 
«tll bound by & naive theory of imowindge (cf. Chapter XXXII1) 
‘An elaborate judgment of this type 2 thereiore, only poanble 
ia pened of advanced mental development. 
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CHAPTER XXI11 
Colleation of Expressions for ‘Fiction’ 


Now that we have studied the variour Tinguitic means of 
exprensing fictions, it will be useful to collect the various thems 
‘under which the Gction bas hitherto been treated and which 
Ihave bees apptied, mare or lest correctly anid appropriately, to 
It, There fs quite a large number of these designations, some 
‘of which have alemdy been encoaetered. Fictions are frequently 
‘ard wy reset wanda he Lin rutin 
conc, Acme af the broin, phostasies, phantastc 

‘iti draginery eas, We ano apece of quasrshingr aid 
ussite Teun Kacts “Ding sik” tas aleayt een 
‘ermed = quasi-thing, in. an imaginary, fictional thin 
opatins Raaceae Steatnsties or erence, 
fend sometimes a scientifically valuable Setion. In the latter 
serae jurispeudancy, in perticalar, usc it occaslonally in com 
nection with quasi. That we speak of a quusi-comract. Such 
contracts refer tm legal reistions which, because of a certain 
‘dusilrity, are treated on the analogy of 5 contract, though they 
do not in fact seat on any real contract; for example, guardian 
sblp of Snancal tansactians entered into without any actual 
cootract. Ia Juriapesdedce we Sd also qiashaffinity, quasi- 

















(Others agatn arae from te ingeaious characler of the process: 
devs artis (particularly la matherstics} artical 
jartifial concepts, ortiial methods, cmantefeit ideas, satan 
gam, dodges, emtrivonces, by- ways, approaches, shert-onts cto 
‘Some names derive from the function of the device, ouch as 
Smstrnental ot indermadiots saat, bride, prop, ladders, catches, 
sanragnins, subuiaates, eppocinons, safuidings, che. There are 
tiso various other ters:—ehimara, stried concept (Dshriog), 
samsiory ot ousiliary concept ox mathod transitpoint for Magli? 
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Imrtrement (for theoretical and practical purposes), arhiorry 
coucrpe, play-idas (w Kizchimans) dcepive ides, doubtful ‘dae, 
Iiafastiod muthed, schema previo! sie, heuristic ude, cori 
or sxbuttive ides, = provsioual™ (Dubving), tckawal wdee OF 
(thad,repeative ies, acssory hypothe 

‘We also nd: Hacory aha (Lambert, Figare of thought 
(Lote), Afedue diend (Leticia), * Mere ude” (Kant), Inert 
dna, Counter’ (Licbaann), Limiting “cvacpt, Bowndary idea, 
‘Thaorenca! concspe, Pyrgath, Starting poort for wrvetigaton, 
Provsiomaexramption, Means &f orientation (Lange) 

“This approximately complete collection of names used for 
‘ttion hows om impartant they have slwaya been, and how a 
really central term has hitherto been lacking. This we shall 
ow try to mupply by the introduction of the term, ftion. 








CHAPTER XXIV 
‘Tus Mein Oharecteriatios of ictions 


Brgons promi cur proviral tempt a oe ear 
of felon, we ave silt So Indicate the genera haratrtr of 
4 fetion; and the logical theory wal itpar, be deduce from 
hese Mast of thei kaye aleendy been soentioned in other 
tonnechons 

‘The srcng feature of aezalGction is thelr arbitrary devise 
ton fom realty, that i, their conteadetion of x contradiction 
which inthe case of ftion reaches the pet of sel-contradie 
on. Tain coatradiction with reality shows elf oth in the 
form of the ideas acd jadgreents involved, that lato way in the 
‘premises, which do not harmonize wi facts laws and phezomenn 
‘thers knowa, and also in the corcluions draws from these 











reveals ine to deeper analysis In the case of true fictions 
is self-conteadiction discloses itself partiealarly in the ant 
rnoméen to which they give rise (Cf Kant's antinomics of the 
infinite, by means of which he proved that the idea of infinite 
space wan subjective, or, in oar tecanology, fictional). When, 





‘therefore, In the bistory of scrznce, objections have bees brought 
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‘against important achlevementa on the ground of sef-coatra- 
dletlon, we ray surpoct tha: ax often as not we are dealing with 
valuable fictions; this was the case with Leibais and Newton, 
with the atoanle theory, ete. Where stress is lald rather spon 
‘the opposition to experience, we are often seally concerned with 
sombdctions, e.g in the cave of Lincarus, Adam Smith, etc. 


en tet tance i esto te wtney 
sacks Woeb aD special character 0 
Testen nor only arrose ot cs fence, 
ieee muse Be ene not oly to rely, bt (neal 
Aetions) also to thought sell. ‘The arktrary way Ia wk 
Show operates to the scence whlch 
sabjecs realty und the ogial Law of Contradiction. 
find this contrmed with regard to the Sesion of the 

DEAT idea io Fogel, Proline der Phlesphs, p36 
Logical concepts are in reality never Bnushed and com: 
leted conepts bet rather Jerands upon thought, local 
Eocaia where the greater the degree of the abatracion the 
(renter the eile dane € thoagt!™ 

“This docs notin leit constitute any reason for rejecting 
such Getiong as 18 often eupposed, when wome doa te 











refered to as forced or 7 itis nat is this but in 
‘expediency that we shall find the eriecon of a Useful 
eancept 


A second main character ia that theae ideas either disappear 
in the course ef history or through the operation of logic. The 
former holds for semi-ctions, the latter for true fictions. Of 
cours, if there is u contradiction with reality, then the Setion 
‘can only have a valve if weed provisionally until expecience has 
become sicher, or until the methods of thought have been 40 
refined that these provisional methods can be replaced by 
definitive ooea In the same canner the discarding of true 
fictloas In the course of grom mansal operation {oli 
necemarily from thelr contradiciory cbaracter—for, after all, 
Cont alm Us to obtaia non-contradiciry resis, Contradictory 
Sdeas are thus only there to be ally elaoated ; moceover, I 
‘pte of these coatradletory Kens correct rents wre obtained in 
‘thought and calealation, and these fictions must somebow be 
cdiminated and their contradictions cancziled, 

‘The thied of the sain features of & corms} fiction ix the 
express awarenom that the Setion i jase « Seti, in other 
‘word, the couscloutnes ofits Stil aature nd the absence 
of any claim ta actuality. I say“ of u sormal Sction” ndvizodly, 
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foe this character holds only for such fictions 1s these are 
suppoted to be. But as we have already seca, in the historical 
development of the sciences wach cases are reativey rare, and 
foe this reason the ist authors of a Action are always hestating 
between Getion und hypodkesia. This is ta be explained Dy the 
fuck that the ocdinary can takes everything that lp asterted a3 
undoubtedly natural a2d trae and, at fir, not only supponee 
that the concepts of thought are representative of realty, but 
regard mental eocthods aad processes ax Identical with the 
‘processes and laws of reality itseli—an crror subseqoontly 
Canonieed by eminant philosophers. Only in the course of 
‘toe in it obperved that tabjective methods are quite distioct 
froma objective happesings It is because of this thet the fst 
inventors af such Sections 20 feoquently bestate. With Linazwe 
tnd many mathcaticing, there Is a lively awareness of the 
fictional mature of such ideas and sethods, Newton and 
LLeibnis, on the other hand, both waveres, ia a lange number 
of fctions we have the stuation described above, amely, that 
‘they are frst adopted as bypotseses and the reainztion of their 
fetional natsre only develops ‘ater. 

‘A farther cumatial character of Setions, te. of scentlic 
etions, is that they are mecas 12 2 definite ead, im otter 
‘words that they are expedient. Where there ia no expedienzy 
the Setion is unsclenti. Thus wien Hume called the cato- 
‘gurls Actions, be was right si foc, though his idea of a Setion 
‘was very different from ours His idee of the “ction of 
thought” was that of @ merely subjective fancy, whe ours 
(borrowed from the usage of mathematics and jurisprudence) 
Includes the dea ofits utity. ‘This is really the kerne} of our 
pomalon, which dutiogulsbes it fundamentally from previous 
‘lows. "For as the esseatial element is « fetion in not the 
et of ite being a conscious deviation from reabty, & mere 
Ploce of imagination—but we stress the useful nature of this 
evistlon. This utility constitutes the transition from the pare 
subjectivity of Kant to a moder: Poutiviam. IC we simply aay, 
"The whole world is our idea and all forms ase subjective", we 
aget an untenable aubjectiviam. But if we my: "Conceptoal 
formns and fictions ave expedient peychical constructs”, then 
‘these are cheely related 1 "cosmic agencies and conmitunats* 
(ans), for it is they that call these expedient forms foto 
‘eaistzaee in the organic being. 

‘The four mais characteristics thus enumerted folly fice 
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‘tm lstinguish fictions frosa bypothesea. With thie “ warant” 
‘every fiction can be at once recognised and examined ; and if 
fs morvey of the whole Seid of science were made to-day many 
fictlona that we have not mentioned bere would certainly be 
ircovered, 


CHAPTER XXV 
Outing of @ Geagral Theory of Fictions! Goastrusts 


‘TuouaHT fe circuitous: bervia lies the real secret of lh 
fictions, The primary object of = logical Uheay ist separate 
‘these devious ways frocs the exsential starting-points and goals 
‘of thought. Fictions are mere temporary balting-places for 
Uhooght axa have na Dearing on realty. “We have repeatedly 
pointed out that the whole world of ideas, the whole subjective 
‘conceptual ediSce of cman, lies between sensation and move- 
‘ant (which in the end can slao be ediced to senaaton), 

‘The ultimate attitude of logic wath regud to fictions is 
and swust resain to regard them 4s poists of transition for 
the mind. “Bot we have treated thooght as x whole, with 
alt te assilary apparaich, Is iostrumente and device, in 
other words, the entre theoetia! activity of man as a mere 
Atasuitspot with practical wility an ss uate goal, wether 
this be taken to mean ordinary action or idelly interpreted 
ts ethical action. Thus we are here tioditying the funda~ 
tmamal concept of Fichtean philouophy to suit our present 
purpose. Ideas as tranait-polata ave also the joints by sean 
of whlch the connection Between sensations in ctsblihed. 
‘The whale canceptunl world is x system of such articulation, 
of auch mechanical arrangements for suitably connecting sea: 
sationa. ‘The comparison of paychical with mechanical events 
mur, however, b taken seoualy. We rust not think marly 
st mechanical proceasea in the sense of purely” physical 
phmomend, but look upon them as mechanics regard ita 
‘pplasces for practical purposes asd for thn incre of 
‘ower, that is to say, eve, pulley, vem, Inclined plane, etc 
Tn the mechanice of the mind similar events also ‘ake place, 
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‘Fayebieal phenomena are aot mechanical only in the sease 
that they take place of necemity and according to law, tbat 
‘te comabinations fexions and eppeceptions acrar mechanically, 

t becauhe they also follow the laws of their own special 
spechanics; In the senve that, through appliances soch a8 those 
of physical mechanics, the elescentary metoral foes ere worked 
lover and made use of. The paycbe must therefore be rogerded 
{a5 « machine, not only because It works according to paycho- 
mechanical and paycho-cherscal laws, bat in the pense thet 
it natural foros ae intensified by these mechanleal procensen 
‘A sachine is an appllance of practical mechanics by meant 
of which given movement is wocomplished with the least 
expenditure of eneegy. This is x zequiremnent which the hurmea 
fryche, regarded an a. psychical mackine, falls co x hgh 
degree and that it why it uctivity Is to be looked upon as 
purporive. The work demanded of the human payche is 
Trovement ia the widest sense of the term, primarily purely 
external ovement and also reflex movement, and. in the 
‘second place wolaatary movement for the purpose of presery- 

the organinn The whole paychical machine, them, maat 
be looked sipon a8 aa energy-saving deve, as an arrangeaent 
enabling the onganism to perform: its movements as effectively 
as posoible, je. quickly, neatly and with the least expenditure 
of energy. 

But the machiae taken as 4 whole is composed of single 
paris which, within the machine, bave the same task ax bd 
the whole machine in relation tw x complex of phenomena. 
‘And 40 itis with the payche Tadivedual geychial acth are 
to be regarded from the tame stanépolat, as mechani for 
saving energy, which perform the desired work as quickly and 
ficiently as pomible. And, Snaly, we rauat also remember 
that man is continually perfecting, bw machines so that they 
80 their work ever more quichly, better, more effectively and. 
‘with greater sconomy of energy’ (we have only to recall the 
fvolution of the stcameogme), and in the mime way the 
Dryche in always perfecting its mecbanlsrox 

‘Thus the payche is x machine which is continaally im- 
proving ite, and whose purpose i is to perfora as aatly, 
‘txpeditiouly and with the misimum expenditure of ene-gy, 
‘the movements necessary for the preservation of the engasisa ; 
movements in the broadest sense of the word, ae the ulimate 
objectives of all our acta. All our mental life ie rooted in 














of the condensation of ideas, paychoacchanieal process 
‘which soateraliy incrouses the rapidity, safety and efficiency 
Of ideas. Te is to be compared with the eficiency of com= 
rested steazy for example, whose power varicn dvectly with 
{ts sored “tension” Condensation is of no less importance 
Inthe payehcal euchise than Ia the more watered eachines 
‘of mechanics. The whole formation of coocepts may be 
Feducnd 10 4 condensation-process by means of which fu 
working. capacity ix considerably height’. Wo must, 
however, remember ic this connection, chat it is not the 
smacking tat ia of primary importance but its work. The sae 
{true of the pryche and it special eachioes. Ite purpose 
in the performance of expedient movements of, ideally ex: 
‘essed, af ethical uctions. To regard ideas 43 enda in them 
Selves Ie an ercor; and ia the last analysis the theocetical is 
nly a means to the practical. As soca as we treat the 
‘problem seriouly from his standpoint, whack wan Sint adopted 
by Kant and Fichte ight is thrown on quite a umber of 
problems and obscunticn 

‘Thaw fer oar treatment, strange and forced though it may 
appear, ia ceallty merely transfers to the paychical phere 
‘8 method of approach which has long beea current among 
Physiologists in regard to the organic fonction of the brat, 
Sipecally since the law of the conservation of enesgy bet 
ven os a deeper and more correct insight Sato organic pro 
comes. Moreover, our treatment is only a sped 
find n sore serioin developement of wba can uzeady be fond 
in Kant, Herbst, Febte and Schopenbauer 

‘We cannot arcept the onary view that thought it an end 
in itselé Thought scrves at x meazs of comenstcalion with 
thers and its lodiridual eechacisns aust all be ™ 
‘mechanical expedienss. The redection of the whole con 
fxptanl world to soch meatal expedients is the proper task 
Of epistemology, their methodology forms the subject-matter 
oflogle. Al logical etbods,laludiog the tie, ae eal aids 

ul accomory arrangements of this machine whose mochsica 
Atructare and output we have attempted to exit above. 

“The proper task of methodology isto teach usto manipulate 
‘hia icatroment,thisthoupstimachine. We have wleady pointed 
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‘out that a methodology of this kind might be content, at fst, 
With external rules of rastine, put together empirical, 








‘Suck an analysis would eventually bring the whole romplicated 
sere of Monahan, to ech ie Bic pain om 
instance, the principle of the lever. We have found fictions 
in genio be elezentary ds to though, singling the 
movement of thonght azd of the axgerideational roasses with 
‘mechanical mental work as their object. These dctions play 
‘the same rile fo the cxechaniem of thooght ax the elemestary 
mechanical expedients play 1 the physical tbeory of machines 
‘The various kinds of Setion correspond to the varios kinds of 
Aids to physical motion. “The most complicated of these ald 
to the movemet of thooght, the idea of the infinite, must 
be reduced to simple, mechanical principles ofthe same sort. 
‘The tro elementary prycho-mechanical principles hich 
stand out most prominently fn a peychological analysis aze the 
formation of fixed nccies by means of caterer and of Sxed 
centres by means of geueral dear, By the reduction of all 
phenomena and theis relations to x fow primitive analogies, 
nntinoally decreasing in rumbxz, namely the categories, the 
‘movement of thought is gives a definite and Gxed direction. 
In this way peychical Jevers are formed, and throngh their 
fextromentality free movement of ideation] casses it frst 
rendered possible Pulleys also are crested in the form of 
‘conceptual constructs and. thus allow particalar sensation- 
complexes to be connected with onc another and to interact 
‘The chief Interest in all thete proceses hes fs the question why 
1 siaplifeaton of mental movements should be created by 
‘thse arrangements, aad how it happens that in spite of thene 
Actional intermediary elemeats thought does aitxin the goal of 
ita logical activity. When whole complexes of similar elements, 
cantres of slndarity, ae formed, an bappens in the ease of the 
fategorien which crest be regurded +s analogies, and of the 
concepts, the paychical movewent of iécas is thereby naturally 
increased, facilitated and iotenadied A cootre of this kind has 
1 Tar greater capacity for attraction than « single cement. By 
rmexza ofthese centres the comperison of siogie pheoomena is 
implied and accclerted. For example, directly a siogle 
phenomenon appears it eed not be atroctod by every sla 
Secoation, but it will be drmen to the powerful centre of 
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similarity with greater force, and tts approach to this centre 
‘ill be correspondingly moce rapid. By this movement, how- 
‘ever, an extremely quick comparison with sensation-complexes 
coataining and conmiituting the similarity-omntre becomes 
‘pouible, It ia Yun obvious that the only object of these 
‘contres ja to facilitate and accelerate the comparison of par 
‘Heular sensations. It thus serves merely to enable and accelerate 
piychieal coovement, and fuldls its purpose when this in 
Achieved. From this it neccamsily follows that the contre of 
‘equality can in the end serve oaly as a polat of tranitlon for 
smavement, 90 thatthe essential interest is only In the reciprocal 
‘movement of the particular enastions themecives, This [ove- 
‘ment is facilitated by the centres to which we refer. 














payche during thinking and understanding 
‘answer to the queation why inspite ofthese fictional subjective 
deus, we nevertheless socceed in arriving at reality, Those 
ideas, and the often very extensive fictive methods connected 
with ‘them, are after all only tanst-porsts to aasit prycical 
movement, whlch is wocomplahed by thes meaos bat in such 
1 macer thet they are sabsequently cast acide 
the centre has performed Ite service, ic. made the movement 
‘of particular seneation-complenes and deus posuible, it has 
tchleved all i can and in no longer taken foto account, It 
work ends as soon as It has performed its fonction ux 
intermediary. 

in this lementary mechanis, the forrstion of «simi 
‘cxatze lies the secret of all fictions, whether they be ample ks 
the artical clasifcations, or complicated like the idea of 

For us all the higher concepts are delicate mental accenoricn 
of this kind, pars of « machine in the marvelous mechacism 
of thooght, and our task here coualss in going back to the 
clementary mechanical laws of paychical We. 

‘The points of transition represent deviations from realty, 
which, wes. we proceed in a purely theoretical manser with. 
tut regard for the reality of phenomens, must of necrity 
lead to those contradictions with actuality which we described 
shove as characteristic of ction. The frat fexture, namely, 
(hat historically they disappear axé logheally are cancelled, 
folios necesssity from the characte: of Sctiont an trait, 
polass of thought. 
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We ssust bore firmly adhern to the principle of the 
mechanlam of thought, the principle that all Meas and ecet- 
ploxos of ideas of an advanced type, in 40 far as they do not 
directly colacide with reality, merely support, eccclerate and 
faciitate the ideational mechaniam. On the other hand, we 
‘must always be on ocr guard against attributing reality to 
‘hese mental complexes and accessories; for only what is fet, 
what confronts s& it the world of perception, whether it be 






real, all those antisomies and contradict 
through the history of philosophy from 
present day. 

‘All the other common methodological principtes for the 
fietion Sow with oecesity from these relations” for example, 
the necessity of destroying the mibjective logical saxfolding 
of thought when its actual purpose bas been accomplithed 
‘of destroying it historically or logically 0 that false anc 
Imaginary vdeas do not diaturb ovr vinon of reality. 

‘The above theory of centres of similarity can now be 
‘otended tom the eumentary Stive pose of to frm 
lon of general ideas and general ideational forms, to 
tpatal Actions. Ta every case groups of Hdant are fered 
‘which act as intermediaries for the connection, comparison and 
Adjustment of concepts Fundamentally we are dealing with 
1 variation of one and the sume basic proces, the formation 
of identional constructs that are interpolated 1 the stream of 
thought fa order to anwat and facilitate it. And In #0 far ay 
all thinking ultimately aiza at an equation, fictions enable this 
‘equation and comparison to be effected where otherwise they 
‘would be impossible. 

‘The tremendous importance of fictions is obvious from all 
thi. They are, as Lotee correctly inssty, of extraordinary 
“lamportnace for the processes of discovery.” They are, in fact, 
a part of that ors iaemumdl which, in former times, was uscally 
appended to Logie. 

"Apart from the general warning act to confuse Stions with 
seafity, we may also call sttention to the fact that every Sction 
mast be able to justyf iteelG i.e, mest josify Well by what it 
‘accomplishes forthe progreas of science. It must be shown in 
each case that the particclar form, the particular stractore is 
sot auperfloous, that it performa a service, and the extent of 
ity Infloence spust also be determined. The gulf betworn 
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realty and fetion must always be streased, and oxre must be 
taken to confuse neither the fiction itel? nor its isumediate 
cooncquenees with reality. With all those precautions before 
tas, fhe Action can be cagarded as a “lepitieatized error" be. 
‘asx Sctional conceptua} constract that bas jutifed its existence 
by ita access. Oa the other band, it would be wrong to #20 
fom the mccess of auch a fogkal procedure to its ogical purty 
‘orreal validity. Fictions are and cst remain circuitous and 
indirect mental path, which cannot, because they conduct ua 
1 Our goal, be regarded as really valid or fren from logical 
contradiction, This Is indeed the fundamental clstace which 
two have alrandy 20 repeatedly censured, of exgeing from logical 
‘tvccess to logteal purity. It was once contended that ‘ioce 
the diferential cacalus leads to correct resalts there munt be 
real differentials and that the idea of eifferentala could not be 
contradictory. This conchsion is, as we ave sald, alse, 
Been thove fictions, suc aa the categories, which are ubvolutcly 
ieteseary ftom & subjective point of view, if we are to think 
digcoralvely at all, are not thereby rendered objective. The 
subjective necessity, for instance, of regardiog everything thet 
‘we observe in terms of things, is not a criterlon of objective 
validity. 


‘Asemsidem. quite correctly etoced Kant’ philosophy 
te Se owing ‘Sewn Kant desvnstatel tat ie 
ecentty of being thoaght is by no means the snp an 
Exlstence. ‘The feaon ta to be soogit in the fact thet 
‘ought requires eves ads in ons fo + 
‘Ei Gea upto Karts tise had Been confused with rely: 
{elk true, that Locke, Berkeley ane Howe bad parially 
Tecognined tas beter and more clearly tan Kane. Tt 
ant wr look in sais for that deOnfvely mocern pont of 
view wich regards thought usa ean tan en 

For him the malo question was sot bow ft comes to 
past tht the parpows of tought accomplished by fheve 
Enson tat the Risin qeeton, that hurtcatca 
tive we for formulating a” grind laws about nate fat 
th be vad for all expeience? "These quertons are 
‘Ceary slated bat ae by ho qeant identical. We 0 fot 
segard it as a fact that we exacelate a price! laws—for tha 

tobe luory Ut fac that nde ae atin 
Ky logical means, azd what we want to Know 36 bow this 
Seppe whet the mechanical proces by which Chee 
toilos se abot On atinianent of Goer puroee What fs 
(eure fact i the actual empaicalcorcectnex ofthe revalln 
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oF ocr mental operations, and we want to know how these 

‘ental operations attain such correct zesults. We know, 

‘00. the other hand, that the wayn the methods and the 

procedure of thought are sabjecive, iz. Stional 

‘For us moderes the questioa what arc the mechani- 
cal laws accordiog to. visch purposive-orgume proocascs 
sel, drm the? coun trong int paycho. 
‘mechanical processes Go categories und fictions arse oUt 
of sensations; and rally, by whet peycho-mechanical 
means do these structures actually ‘make themselves 
taeful? “Te ls the particalar merit of Kant to have shown 
that most Ideational constructs are portly subjective. 
"That they are fctons i our sense. Setions ay ¥ means 
for attaising certazs purposes, be G0 mare realied 
than Home. 

The importance of fctioos for the theory of knowledge 
wwe have already suficienty strensed. Here aguin the main 
Stipa i to Ee nd wpe the fet at thwe epic 

be. the categories, in paricalar, are absolutely indie 
‘pensable for thought, for otherwise thinking could not be 
incurtive, at all. The epistemological fiction of the cate. 
[Goris is however, of particular value, because their onyust6ed 
ransference 10 the world as # whole leads to all those 
philosophically fesportant ideas, suck as world substance, 
commie energy, covtuc castes, which aze a necessary logicul 
‘Miuslon, The existence of as\unxvoidable logical ction was 
asverted before Kant, but it was he who fist discovered it 
completely. 

As regards the relations of phenomena we con speak of 
things and attributes, eases ahd effects; but bebind and 
‘beyond these phenomena thus conceptual approsch bas 20 
justeation, ts epplicaton in this Acid gies rae tothe 
Iesiog of real things © assuch*, i! Sascmuch*, 

Even Kant dvd not entirely excape ion. To actual 
Tix ve hive only senssionn Sad the pacbaagutia cor 
oaislence and sequence of pbenneena. We may call these 
things” and “causes” ax long as we are conscious of the 
fact Bet ch ferme of expremion ad conception are 
chosen merely for purposes af convenience. But as Soom 
as we tune real Canwendenal thowielves* 
‘ee are witless of the logieat Uiuavon whieh not even Kant 
lly pide. “Tee, Dige ow 22 are slmizedly 
‘necessary from a subjective and. conceptual standpoict, 
in onde to enable us to think of the word éicartvely at 
ait bot they are nothing more as Maiaon frst recognized, 
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‘The main result of our ‘avertigution is then, that comina- 
Action jn the driving force of thought und that without ft 
thought could aot ataie its goal at all; that it is Immenent in 
lacursive thought and Is ong of its constitoont clements, 

‘We bave repeatedly imsted above thet the boundary between 
(ruth and exvor In not a right one, and we were able ultimately 
‘demonstrate that what we qeoerally call truth, namely & 
conceptoal world coinciding with the externa) world, xs merely 
(the mast expedient error. 


‘Of coame what we understand here by the content of 
‘ruth is sot the etablistiment of nalteroble sequences, but 
the forma of thought. 


‘The conceptual world is, as we Both aasumed and found to 
be the case, subjective fs sts forma: only the observed and the 
‘unchengeabie are real. The whole framework in which we 
plnoc what is perceived is only subjective ambyecreur ts fictional; 
Retinal fs fale: flschood is error. it's the ambition of science, 
‘we say, to meke of the world of ideas an ever more woeful 
fnstrument for dealing with things and for action ‘The world 
of ideas which results from this ambition, and which we gener- 
ally call “trsth” is consequently only the most expedient errs, 
iim that systema of ideas whick enables us to act and to deal 
with things mest rapidly, neatly and safely, and with the 
Tainimam of (rations! elementx Toe lems between truth 
tnd error are therefore Just an movable 28 all such limita eg. 
‘those between cold and warm. Cold ssa degree of temperature 
that ia unauitable for us, warm tbat which Sa most suitable, 
‘The diferonce between’ them objectively is. merely one of 
degree. Subyectvely the differences can be shifted accord 
to circumstances and the nature of the object concerned. In 
‘the same manne truth is merely the most expedient degree 
of error, and error the least expedient degree of ideation, of 
fletion, "We call cur conceptual werld true when it permite 
‘bent to guuge objecomty and to act therm, Socaled 
Aagree@vent with realty must finaly be abandoned as a criterion, 
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CHAPTER XXV1 


‘Tha Method of Correcting Axbiveary Diferenoss or 
‘the Mothed of axtitbetlo Rrror 


HAyING som proved that the logic! theony of Stfons is based 
spon 1 paycbological analyas, and attempted to sketch the 
limporusee of fetiona and theie methodology for varoas 
questions ou next task cst be to exaoie, fo a specially 
logical point of view, the logical mechanisan of thought con 
nected ‘with Setione Oar treatment hitherto was primadly 
Preolgiel; wial on wil ave to be pony lg 
‘We have repeatedy anerted that is Bctons shonght sakes 

dallicrate rors, ia onder thereby to undertae the oature of 
Becoming. All departures from realty are mistakes and all 
selfcontradicions are logical exes of the Sst degree. We 
‘Added on savers! cecasions hat these errors mest be canceled, 
Dectute otherwise the Sctions would be vlacieas and harmful. 
‘Thun woen. Adem Sasth ceslt wit the bomen activites by 
imears of his fcton of egoism, be began with an error Because 
actually egolam i nt the only soure of koman ution. Waco, 
Cherefore, he came 19 apply the laws éevived fom thle tion 
to covert ray, compezation ad 10 be made fr the 

TExprazed in general terms we fave the ‘ollowing :—If ia 
‘ction, thoaght contradicts realty, oF iff even contradicts 
Tel ad if apts of thin queatiocable procure i neerihe 
dacs rucoeds im correapeading t reality, then—and 
eceannty Inference—ths devetirn must hove bem cerricia and 
{he contradic mat hve be made goed 

Ii wo (a, therlore, cs sorractioe must be esade Cin the 
case of pea Gction), the procedare ofthe logic! faction in 
hit respect cas be elled tbe method of correcting deviations 
made arbitany; ia 30 fa, boweres, as sei cootradition is 
logical error und this error mast be corrected which can only 
be wocomplished by an equivalent anor of aa oppodite nature, 
then this peooodure canbe called the mathd of anche ror 

Under this acemingly strange derigration thors familar 
‘with matbeautics will anedutely be reminded of scaln 
Bathenatical methods where the procure the same for all 
‘methods of thought tad theic purest expremon in ceathematicn 
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‘The correction required may vary from the almple remesk 
that the results obtained by fictional methods are sot to be 
caafased with celity to the actual necesalty of making 2 logical 
‘mistake of an oppaaite nature. 

‘The simple cormetion geserally taken place in seml-Setions 
‘As found in artiscial clasllcations, it le Ttted to the imple 
‘remark that this artifical system is not to be taken far reality 
‘but represents a preliminary system designed for beurietic and 
‘practical parposes. But of course the procedure ly not always 
to harmless, There are cases where the first err made by 
‘thought in artidcial clamifiation has to be Balanced by one 
‘made fn the other direction; and with artiBeial cinseications 
thie involves a necessary deviation from the artical system 
self. Thos not only da errors spring fro these artilal 
systema but they aust be partially cancelled by errors of wn 
‘opposite nature. And in this case the procedure in very simple. 
‘To the ashivary deviation fiom reality made in the artBcial 
claniiications and i thee formation —wbere a character selected 
at random Is made the feadewensio drutsionis—there cust 
conmapond oa the other aide a correction, f the classification 
{to be utlizable at all, and if impossbie elements are to be 
Got rid of and all real ones incinded. 

‘That the sme conection is required for abstractive und 
neglective Sctlons i clear; the neglected elements mast come 
into their own again if errors are to be avoided The same 
is true of schematic fctioa as well as of paradigmatic, Utopian 
turd type-fctlont—all these conceptual constructs only possess 
2 valoe for an understanding of reality when real values are 
substituted for ideal representations, The conditions here are 
‘quite simple: the correction, and its necesity, poesbillty and 
realty are all obvious In the case of juristic Seions, on the 
other hand, such « correction does not soem at all 
‘nor is it in fact For bere it not a question of ealo 
accurttely with a real cbject, bot of subsumption under an 
srbitrary law—the creation of iman—end not x law of nature oF 
1 natural relation, Ta the case of heuristic fictions we have 
the same stuation, the exsestis) point being not to regant the 
fictional cams, the caw fits, a8 & real one. 

Tei quite different with other kinds of Sction ; far whereas 
fn hove hitherto mentioned, which are based on devistion 
froma reality, the correction of tis deviation alone suffices, @ 
different type of procedure ia required when the fctive sub- 
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sumption comm rot directly bat through the mediation of 
1 fetional conceptual construct. [2 the case of the above 
couttructs only fexional ideational forms and methods ar 
Involved ; here we have fctional ideatioaal conatructs, 

Ta the ordinary couzse of events only one zuethod of corree- 
Hon is possible: the constructs must simply drop ont in the 
fizal eaule. The error mast be cancelled by Saving the Actively 
Sntrodaced couatruct simply rejected again. Uf, however, its 
appearance was due to logical err, then its ‘ejection can 
only be wocomeliahed by ascans of another logical error ‘That 

why we call this the mthed of antichaic erver. Strictly, the 
name only Sts those ratbematical exampicr which we have 
already cramecated, Bot it will St all logical moqucacea of 
thonght, when these are exasined from the point of view of 
the law of contradiction. 

In practical fctions the dinarding of these iotenmodite 
Hinks it quite simple. 1F the object is attned they simply 
drop out. OF oourse they do not drop out of tbe paycbe steel 
‘wot only ont of the thought-procam. Tha for instance, ia the 
‘ation of liberty the judge uses this Aetlon only im order to 
azrive at aventence The purpose fe the Ingal sentence which 
ie obtained by aan of the fection thet me, here in tho form 
of eceaisal, ls es, Whether roun is actually fre is « mater 
of Indifference, “The Intermediate Wen of Uberty rope out, 
‘a does the middle term in every wylogin. The judge con. 
clades thtt every max ia free, and therefore if he has eiased 
‘gaint the law, he most be punished. A iv x man, a free mac, 
sd bas traragreased; he 1 therefore liable to punishment. 
‘Firm A ix ebsoread under the idea of a fe sazn, then under 
‘that of iablity to punuhment, Tbe idea of freedom, however, 

‘has only served to make the nentence posible, 
‘Bat the premise, whethe man realy Ie fee Is zot exassined by 
‘the judge Tn ucteal fact this premise w only a ction which 
forves for the deduction of the final conclusion ; for without 
the pomiiity of pusithing mea, of punishing the criminal, 
no government would be pomible. The theoretea! Gction of 
{reed bas besa invented for this peactieal purpose 

‘The same holds true for the Bction of a seclal contract 
‘Thin also serven only a8 the basia of w criminal code (und nat, 
49 is the case of from, of the ona right to punish} It is 
‘swomed that every inbabitact of a comb has tacitly entored 
ita « pact with society to obey the laws.” Accocding to these 
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laws any infingement of the pact itelf ia ponishable, If then 
‘Alas tranagressed these laws, be bas brokea the contract and 
4a thus lable to punishment according to the law. This whole 
Sction has as its object merely the theoretical establishment of 
public exisinal law, for it is an open secret of political sciesce 
that the eriminal code cannot be established in any other way. 
‘Whence the community (or an individ representing it) can 
derive the mypiy to punish others is far from obvious. 

‘That it bas the pyuer tn do so is another matter, But 
the state does not denive to base Ite currently enforced 
‘fleanal law upea might, nor simply on wtditaran ottves, 
‘hut wishes to prove ite actual juridical eight. That ie only 

ble by means of the Gction of a contract, for the 
Jurist ‘koows of na rights except those arlaing ost of 
Sontracts, : 
Doce the ws ort eeeeg tz ulnce parkbment 10,6 
mere question of power, and to say that the stronger party, the 
community, ay inflict a punishment as the individual for 











‘which there is mo legal or moral justifcation, an attempt in 
rude to justly criminal law theoretically by the Getlon of a 
contract. Similarly, i earlier times, and to some extent even 





‘the 
people to revolt, for st cannot be asserted absolutly that 
the state Ras any right whatever to punist, the rer to govern 
cr the people wo revolt. Thun the contenct forms the Inter~ 
siediats idea from which the rights in queation can be theoretie- 
ally deduced, 

in the conclusion itv, bowever, be intermediate ide 
drops out, and wo it drops out from the completed thought- 
proces 

‘Before pursuing thie idex farther, we would draw attention 
tothe fact that the mature of the neccasary correction depends 
tipon the nature of the various Sctions, aad thore 1s @ great 
varlety of forms Where unjestiied transferences, ete. take 
place, eg. where the circle le defined as an ellipse the fictional 
conceptual structure itelf represents sot the feet but the 
decond errar, when, for invtance, 1 aay the circle iy an ellpae 
this sa uelfevident etc. If, howeves Tsay that the divanoe 
‘between the foci=@, then the sscertion becomes Intalligible. 
How? Through another enor! That a ditance= 0 is logic- 
ily ooosense, A divance equal to @ i mo distance at all 
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‘Tre nonotcurrence Is simply regarded es am secanence in 
the negative senae Here, therefore, two mistakes have been 
cousilted ; Brat the amertion that the circle it aa elipoe— 
‘which is compensated for by the xeconé, tat x distance =O, 
Though this if wleen literally, s logically the sare kind of a 
contradiction as the assertion that the circle ig an ciligae. The 
concept dintance =O eros 
‘quently drops out. The covclusion is then ux follows: 
ffyure which anoce other things, poussces two fel bepaied 
‘fom one ancther by x certain distazce is an ellipse. “Thus we 
tee how the fictional Intermediate idea drops out i the con- 
sluslor. The result Itself waa the puspote tobe accomplitod; 
to attain x generalization of the iden ellipse or 19 subsume the 
circle under an entirely diferent construction. This also re- 
teals the subjecunnty of all our cassiécatory tems To this 
way 1 can. sulnume all contrary ideas oniler one another, 
‘which i in direct contradiction with ordinazy logic. 

‘A number of exrrections are connected with the fact that 
‘a variation, aude at the beginmog ao the Dasls of the actual 
Ateation, i cancelled when the process is Eoushed, This 
particularly trae in mathematics, For example, iet us take 
fae following problem —the line « is to be divided into two 
paruzand az 90 that s%e—z) shall be w maxium Tes 
Bistorcal problem appeared foe a long time insoluble until 
Fermat solved it ty the following device His subetitcted for 
4 the patt z+2, in other words an absolstely arbitrary part 
Tanger than that required. The expeeasion 

Ae8) 

was thus transformed into 


fet eae) 


This expression be then compared with the former ae if doth 
tare gual though in resliy they ave net. ‘Thee cexpective 
‘ales ace clearly diferent; for example, O19~6)— 108 wheeran 
(G+ Ko—6—1}—0). This comparivan be calla ux ada 
‘quaitas (Diophasti roperéry). Ferma, in other words, gives 
the following equations - 
() Has) stems 
(I) ee eMe—2— ales sersens—de > 
ao taer tah 2a Arata 
« 
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‘Anstatnd shove, be then eqeated (1) and (IT), From this follows, 
(UD) seme mest 20ers atm — ett theme attr 


aaeet adm yest sere? 
dartaegteyetre 


But what came next? 

Fermat now simply cancels the previous error by saying 
that the ye was merely a Sction to Gaclitate the calcalation. 
Tn actual fact { must be ogcal to 21. That however is only 
omible if ¢=02. All the expressions cotaining « therefore 
drop out, and we have 


oe example: Tet the line 4 have a lecgt 12, Then 2=8, 
“f=4. Only 19 this cam would so~a) be a maximus, 
Pi) 256. Every other dlvinion gtvea a smaller euilt,eg. 
7) =245; OO =28; 90)~ 175 ete 
neha remartable exazple we have a pictore cat is typical 
of all fictive and diacunive thought. Fermat considered the 
taller as fllows:—Tha Lmaglnary quantity +4 is not equal 
fo that of the quantity x, de is ron, but fe equal 
‘The whole method {8 thus based on = quasermp Serpeineram, 
where ¢ is Srot aarumed to be real and thea cqoated with 0. 
‘The equating of the two quactities Me—2} and {e+ e(e—#— 4), 
iv quite imposible. That is why Feral calls it au dase 
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first error in the course of his procedure, by allowing the 
lary quantity « to drop out. The equatity a the Gl 
equation is then no longer an imaginary oor, like the frst 
‘but an actual one. By this Section, by this method of antithetic 
operation ap exceedingly iaxportant remit sas bere obtained. 

Eaactly the same method, although somewhat simpler, Is 
Sellawed by mathematical thought in solving equations of the 
second onder. Take the equation 

Searme 

‘Thought can do nothing with thin. Progress exn only be made 
‘by means of the incthod of antithetic operations, But how 
docs thought begla? It introduces the aundiary quantity 














But thet mould be ua error and the antithctic operation is there- 
fore immediately performed by adding the same term to the 
other side. Thus 


seine 
‘Now the equation can be solved, for 








ow did satbematical tought arcive at such a rault? 
By the Inteducton ofthe sry gaan (2) wbich x 
Aided to oth ides of te eqentinn. By ang (2 tothe 
Tight sido I canal the evar commited on the eft It in a 
furerl cathemaial ee ther T cannot. quantity aie 
ang side of an equation, without error, without destroying the 
Siraton, 1 csoke ths oror tot ieamainely walldy By 
Sethe in the oppnte ncuore 
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Formally thia procedure is almost ieotical with that of 
Fermet._ {x eoxthematic! terminology we call this a dover ot 
‘rigjen The second of these devices gives a clear pctore 
of 8 semifehon, Here realty 1s altered, tut here the 
pecaliarity of the anbject roquirea an immediate corrective, 
comedy, whereas lathe other seml-fctons this oaly taker 
place a 

1a the Srat mathematical examplc t9, the correction only 
taker place latec. Yet it provides an exaziple ofa roc Scion, 
for here a coninediction occurs." Either sMe—s)= (seh 
(anrn0) in rteer and 10 (he E 
‘se of 0, which ta not & number): o¢ £ i wal equal to 46 
and in that caso the equation is false. But i¢ is false in the 
fiat case too, for =+0 bas no qeaning. It fe then simply 
‘equal to.z, and what is an @* doing? We should never be able 
to disentangle ourselves fom contradictions in this way. The 

blety of mathematics consists in feverteleas opcratiog with 
‘meaningless symbole, ike 0, a // they were actual sm 

Tmaintain that every fctive operaon Sa formally identical 
with the above mathematical procedure. The Identity of the 
fit form, the ere alteration of reality (without ty elf 
contradiction}, is quite manifest. Ax in our sscond example 
‘he term in the equation s+ is arbitrarily altered by the 
saaiion (2) Gt anno, of ou, be ut arbitrary fort mut 
stand a vome relation to 1 90 the peyebe, in artificial classi- 
‘ation, abstractee or “neglective” fetions etc, meglecte 
reality, neglects the given perception. But’ in order that 
the result may agree, an antithetic opecation is undertaken. 
In the case of ‘our mathematical example this occura im 
mediately, in ter cases subsequently. [am not claiming 
to have reduced the logical fanctions to mathematical anes, 
Det to have shown the formal identity of scientise method! 
the varices fields of sclotife inquiry, snd in particaler of 





























‘mot transparest acd shows how it Is conceivable that thought 
should be able to progres precisely ramse of such deviations 
from reality. The logical function finds iteclf faced by the 
eubborn data, the material of thought; but without allowing 
itmeif to be Sightened thereby it arbitrary alters the fees, 
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‘ta the ideas in motion and then quiet changes the mistskes 
fine made. The formal identty of these logical devi ix 
‘hus quite obvious. 

‘Berkeley, whase work has been forgotten, reduced the if 
forentia calculus to the schema of Fermat and desonatrated 
(without refering to Fermate example) that the calculus 
might be explained in the same way. Ho came to the con- 
clusion that a double errar bed been ude. The objections 
of Barkley are contained ia x neglected wark, Tée Anais, 
and developed at length in ity sections. Berkeley rendered 
1 great service in pownting out these contradictions in the 
‘method of fluxions. Yet be himself fell into an exceedingly 
amusing error. He exhibits in detal the device by which the 

8 attained their cesults, namely by committing 
double ector. Instead, however, of recognizing in this 
twiliant discovery, which i& much more profound than the 
‘Sicusions of the problem ty Newton and Leibnie, the reason 
for the correct retult and the pastfeatvon for its aplication, 
he cejetts the whole method as ilogseal, at contrary to the 
traditional code of logic. History bas gives hum the ie, for we 

‘ake the same errors to-day, contradictions with the sae 
devices, and rightly. Berkeley made the mame mistake else- 
where end in an evea more amusing fashion. He proved, 
fuite correctly and with wonderful fangtt, eat practically 
Ul the fondamental principles of muthereatics were contra: 
dctory. From this he drew the conclusion that the aaethe- 
smatician had no right whatever to scoff at the incomprehensible 
slements and mysteries of Christianity since their awn subject 
rad the same defects. The method of Guxions appeared to 
him to be such a contradiction and he rejected # for this 
reason, Like © good Englishman, bowerer, the Biahop of 
Cloyne did not reshae tbat he would then also bave to reject 
‘he basic principles of Christian theology. 

Hie actually had the key in his bands! Here then we 

1 range spectacle, and one not likely to occur again in the 
Iatory of scieace, of « thicker with a Key to a probles: in his 
hands —tut without the probies tse? 

‘The explanation is thin. Beckeley was irritated becamse 
some of the “freethinkers,” who were ethematicians, ex. 
prewal themuvelves scepticlly about the incomprhazsible 
clementa in Chistian dogma. His whole endeavour was to 
‘prove that the mathematicians sbotid sweep thelr own door 
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sap fit, and that "people who live in glass houses sbould not 
‘throw stonen" His object wan merely to demonstrate that 
fluxlons were fll of contradictions; and it was quite by chance 
Uduat he dlscovered end demonstrated thet the method cancela 
‘ane error by another and thus arrives at a correct sult! 
Berkeley ad an unscientide tendency. The real problem 
N remains this;—How comes it that in suatheesaticn 
correct result ean be obtained by means of contradictions 
ecb as those involved in fluxions? Instend, Bereley sooght 
merely to thow the contradictions themselves. But be accom 
plished moce than te intended. Far he also discovered the 
Answer tow qoestion that he bad never asked. And yet this 
asawer should have led him to the corect question. We 
certainly have bere an enusoal occsrrence inthe history 
of acience. 

‘The anawer to the problem is that the comect remit is 
obtained by the method of anttbetie erro. 

‘The details of this extremely interesting discovery of 
‘Beskleys concerning Gsxions (which Drobiach und Carzot 
subsequently rediscovered) will bave to be zelegnied to a 
special scction, For us this method follows quite satorally 
from our principle and forms oaly part of the general Sctive 
seathods of thought. The auxiliary questities introduced drop 
‘at later. to caatheazatic this is only possible hy means of 
antithetic operations of the kind discussed, The ral solstion 
of the secret Hie ia the fact that ar und dy in one case=0, in 
‘nother = socacthiog reat, even thaogh thie fs thought of ax very 
smuall That i the mathematical solution, Why correct results 
fre obtained by the fiction of de, dy and ds can be answer 
 ourber of entirely eifixeat ways acconding an we 
attack the problem from 4 purely mathematical wandpolat or 
to explain it by means of discursive ideak Mathecatkally 
this Getion in w aionple artce and the members da, etx, drop 
‘ut im the end Because an ror of the opporite kind fa been 
imade, the gueiernt; they are frst equated with something real 
and at the exd with 0. Expressed in logical and disc 
terms, we call to our abd the concept of the “inBnitely, 
‘which i merely « discursive conceptual conatract, but whic in 
the mathematical calculus itself i treated as a mece symbol; 
4n the diferential calculus when treated porely mathematically, 
Ie is not even. necemary. “Many attempts have already been 
made to sid the diferential calcules of thin concept; these is 
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‘0 need to remove it fro the cuttnemation calculus, ence, 
correctly understood, a3 Berkeley rightly showed, i 
Present thera, The’ whole matter rests on 
device. Bat critical interpretation endearours to justify 

iat procedure iy Wie llsogy coset, Ane” AM, 
Fermat's tethod can be justified thas —we my Gut 244 
sins comely in ax indnitaly small depres com -, and they 
can then be equated. Bot this is no jestiscation for cathe 
smaticluns, for 0 waiter bow wzall «in +e Ia neverthelow 
different fram 5. A porely cathematical treatment, with no 
dincursive elements can deal with the Fermat mcthod and with 
‘hat of infiteslmais quite apart feom tbe concept of infinity. 
Just as o is simply 2 syrbol=0, then at fret as equa! to 
something teal, and then to 0, 90 are ds, ds, dy, fest equated 
swith something zeal and ery small (nat Infinitely small, and 
afterwards with © By means of this simple and ingenioss 
‘mechanism the result ie attained. (x cootrast with this 
stathematical jostifcatins we find a critical jestibeation arising 
fut of « distorted concept of the infaately small It is quite 
correct to say that this can be duppenaed with in these methods, 
That this will sot get rid ef the contradiction, for we either work 
ith Oana number oc we Sst postelsiz and dens very small 
and then equats them with 0. These are deviocs whose correct 
remuts ext entirely upon the method of antithetic err. First 
1s introduced, then discarded ; and the mime with the diferen- 
tials, ‘Tae explanation by cseans ofthe concept of the initely 
snail belongs entirely to the domain of discursive thought vod 
‘here ia some poutbility of entirely dispensing with thin concegt 
row that we know it to be supertivous. But even if this does 
‘not happen, It & and must remai a recognized fiction. What 
1s important is to show how in these fctons the nctual result 
bs obtained by errors of an opposite nature. Even if we take 
e.and di, de, dy as infictely stall, the ciethod is the maxoe at 
‘the above: m Gctional conetroct’ is thus introdaoed, for an 
Infinitely stoall thing is logical noosense, the bastard ofpring 
‘of nothing and something, “The whole secret is thus folly 
reduced to the ridicaloaly simple method of considering & 
‘oncapt ia one caso ax something, i ancther as nothing. 

‘The Sntely scala & fiction. It ia tro that by cans of 
this fiction (which a justked by the method of antebetie error, 
‘tho world of realty can be broken up lato its demects; and 
‘his sakes progress tn calculation pouible Thought pro- 
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gremes by scans of extthetc operations The incluso of 
hese “untthetic opeations wader ane concept eater the 
fetions which ere only the symbol of such wntilbetic opert- 
jon and antthesc etrara ‘The contradictions found in such 
ideas are thos both explaiced and jestifed at the same tie. 
‘Wat matters ip not these concepts Chemelees bat the anti 
thetic operatoos which fad expression in them and by mean 
of which thought progresea How that (6 penuble we have 
son from these mathematical examples and aball nce aguin 
ibwequeatly. ‘The whole progress of thought rests entirely 
pon aoch satitbetc operations or error. Logical progress 
‘conaiats entirely in this toand-Go movement, not i a strut 
line but by contineslly tacking against an wafavournble wind, 

"We have endeavoured to shaw in the above mathematic! 
cmumples how ingeniouly the peyche proceeds in order to 
solve certain dificalt problems, By simply tuming snide t0 
‘erade dificutica und attempting to sttan its yeah indirectly. 
‘The examples ven were certainly striking, yet hey alone 
were able 19 reveal to us the acraal roechansom of thought, the 
oyehieal mechaciam of thinking. [fal eaegerles and general 
ideas are, a8 we have contended, merely fetions, something 
‘nila i of eaorse, take place hee. And that it docs take 
‘lace has already been pointed out bot ssust be atrested again, 
By the fnterpolation of « category, as we sam, aot only is the 
anon of undertanéieg developed but n certain order 
introduced into the phenomena azd the treatment of the dat 
of experience m made peoube. Incidentally, { do not sce what 
advantage the grocping of the phenomens into bores such ax 
categories has over artifical divinon. From a pracheal stand- 
point this grouping ie quite valuble, bot whe to-day would 
fonint that it tes led to any actual knowinige, or deny 
thet this division leads to ioeongraities and contradichons,t0 
‘iampossie terms”, as Lotze cals them, 

(Our categoria are thezefoe « purely artifical Gumfcation 
cof things and the principle of this grouping is exciorvey that 
ofthe analogy of the eucezson and simultanety of uachange 
able phomera with subjective reletions, Conmpeseus in- 
stances ace selected from among these to form centres of 
Silargyroued which the other mnilr cases congregate. Bat 
fn the coune of th operation they actaully dop oot. 

‘The position ae regards the second of the mam fctions of 
the logical function, the general Mess, it not very aiferent. 
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They too drop out at the cod af the thoaght-proces, jt at 
tet and &1, Be iy dropped out, because they are fctonal, 
interpolated conceptual construrts without true objective ng” 
nifeazce. Let as fallow och « proces througtout iis whole 
coune and antlyse the paychological mechanism isvolved 
therein, ‘Take the case—aaol6 textbook example—that we 
Are (0 prove Socrates to be morta) because every individual 
fan, and mankind in gener, is mortal The problem here 
{a to predate of the special phenomenon socetbing that cen 
bbe obwerved in many thousands of similar cuen “We have, 
thea: 





M—P—Man is moral, 
SM—Socrates w # ean, 
S—P—Soerates is mortal, 





‘What have we done bere? With the help of the intermediate 
concept “man” we have performed « mental operation whoo 
result ls Socrates is mortal. Tae intermediate concept itself 
bhas dropped out. We are after all oaly concemed with the 
individual case of Socrates af comparing this special phenomencn 
ich innumerable others 20 that a common coexistence of 
sequence could be inferred, ie. could be perceived if the special 
case ever came within our sphere of perception In reality this 
conclusion Is an bypothesis formed on the bass af analogy. 
Because many men, ie, all men are mortal, Socrates it 2180 

mere enslogy—and in fact all our knowledge 











‘As soon as the rosslt is attained the falermediate concept 
drops ont 

‘The antithetic operations therefore cocsst et an the fact 
that the genera! concept "cian ty consiicted at all and 
secondly tat Socrates 1s ssbouowed under at. tn ts way the 
rapping out of the intermediate concept is made pomtble. 

‘Those antithetc operations however, we alo called anti- 
thetic etrora We sball now exazine this moro clone, and 
perhaps we aball fed a forther and quite cnexpocted reat 
‘The fit error conits in the formation of the concept “man 
(a geoeral”  Whet is this "in genera"? Tt isa pure picce 
of imagination, Sction, a fetional conceptoal coxstract. From 
the innumerable men wiom we observe there gradually emerges 
a general pictore, = type. scbeme, in which the mast general 
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characteristic" of these similar phenocena are fused. This 
‘pictur Is » mere ileational constrct, for in zeaity only par 
‘toular men exiet. This contract is sown us the general 
concept “man.” Since auch a conttract docs not exist the 
‘Proposition, “man i mortal” —logically considered —ls fale, 
for uly individ! men are mortal, the individuals A, B,C, D, 
1 5. AB amerton concemning “mas” i fom x sriety logkal 
sandplt ,x deve rom scl realty bce ray 
ive us no * man” as 

‘The second premise S—M it, however, also flue, tor in it 
an individual being in equated with x general concept. The 
Masa geneal concept is fier al diferent from the Mabe (abe 
‘being the series of indivedual determinations is aasordance with 
Lotae's terminology), which forms Socrates. Let us eall this 
W. To the scoond premise wo hve S predicated ax M. Bat 
‘hat ia dot tron, for S is MY 

Just as in the above we have a guaternis terminoram is, 
the case of «(which 1m Feraat’s work was Erst equated with 
something veal and thee with ©) so here alas In fact, the 
method of antithetic operations consis ia the quater, First 
A WF, MM? are grouped together into M by mears of an 
arbitrazy abstraction, to wehich the characteristics obacrved 
the former are ascnbed And vize versa, a given Ht 
‘dentifed with this M, fe. the opposite eror is made. By this 
error the arbitrary deviation 8 again righted nd the unter. 
imednate concept drops ost 

‘Every conclasion,therclae, where the intermediate conorpt 
‘is a.genera} concept, rests on 3 guaternio Serminorver. 

‘Thon in the case of genesal ideas, ton, the method and 
mechani of thought in brought buck to the gevaral method 
of amtithetie operations which we kave been considering. 

‘We runt add corollary to the sbove. Expreaons where 
the antthetic aperaton as not yet bers completed are strictly 
speaking jastas alse as (6) (eo), where the antithetle 
‘operation bas wet ef taken pace: 

That applies indeed to all general propasitions fr the oaly 
function of proposition is to morve as an intercedinry in & 
imental operation. Tee proposition “ran is mortal” i then, 
a tany neeptica have already asserted, false, because “can* 
tbat no real existence. It 19 am uneeal stxtement roqucing 
completion ble one part of « page torn in halt 

Lotee (and aizulaly Steisthal before his, made the mame 
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observation 1c relation to all the omoepts coatuined in the 
categocies, and certainly with fall justice. Steinthal cepeatedly 
‘alls attention to the fact that the judgment primarily affords 
rele from the teaslon introdsced ints thought theough the 
formation of individual eoncepta. And we should aturally 
‘grec, for all concepts, all relations put into categorieg, ore 
Setlons, The tension and contradiction cenit from putting 
down in isolation a single term of the relationship, a fetion. 
“Treo” und * green," are examples; separated and isalated they 
axe fictions But if] aay" Thus tree in green,” then the tension 
Ie released im the judgment 


‘The seal principle which leads to the completion of 
Inolated concepts and general judgments is the fact that 
‘hey are only means 20 an end, withost which they would. 
be valoclem, ‘To teat the means without reference to 
‘thelr parpoee leads caly to tension and conteadiction. 


‘hia whole matter i, howere, only 2 special lastance ot 
‘¢ more general phenomenon inveived 19 2ll fetions. "We have 
epeatodly called attenton 10 the fact that af the Sctions, 
he Inleediate Licks are taken out and Seated separately, 
wwe get the husk and the kernel i lost. As soon as i fiction 
[Steparded spart from the ground on which st has developed 
fad apart fom the purpose It fulfle, hen { bya us withe 
‘out content auch as o/—i, &, ds, «3, etc, and aot merely have 
‘we loaded ourselves wath huvks but with contradictions and 
Iusory concepts. ‘They pomem validity only in relation to 
reality, without it they are dead; regarded apart from their 
Dpirpoae they are valsclee Whole epochs were content with 
the beaks of things; the Biddle Ages, fo instance, wben en 
‘were occupled exclusively with concepts unrelated 0 the iving 
Teality where aloce they full! their purpose. All preoccupa- 
tion with fictions as soeh Je valueless and harmful becaise 
Setlons only poscess value in thelr relation to a purpose. 
‘The observations ‘aude above are only « opecal application 
ofthis general law-—whick fliows with absolste necentey from 
the mature of the Seton itself end at once explains so much 
fn the history of scree. Conceptn and general judgments 
based upon them have natueally no value except In relation to 
paicdar phenomena end ther context. That is why the 

1 tame wl Mr be at cee ined he aon ap 


errno els tab tes Pyare oe ng as 
Sainte naa epee epee 
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‘concept demands to become judgment, becruss in ill i ix 





position, however, the error committed Is corrected by the 
fact that the phenomenon which ia torn from its connection 
in the categories, is reunited again in the individeal judgment, 





“sugar 
other hand the judgment, "Sager fo white” expresses # fet, 
Of course, an we maw above, sch a genecal judpment, regarded 
‘om 4 higher standpoint, is also stnctly spenking fas, for 
‘only partcolay pieces of sugar exits, not sugar in genera 

‘Our view guina cea! importance and valoe primey Uarough 
ita application to the favourite ideas of philosophers, Gad, 
erty, immectabty, Deng ow ck, the Absolute, ete. and a 
wthole scnes of other concepts snd methoda” These are 
here considered for the fret time from this comprehensive 
sundpoist, ead they nly guia thelr true egifeance when 
they are denied significance for uuth, The repi value of our 
Inquiry. Hes, therefore, inthe rigorous application of thir 
Abeocy to certain popular concepts aad famous ideas, aa well 
ato the whole word of thought, this being the only way 
{i mbich Criteal Pastiwum cam acre at & compete and 
consistent ranslt. Not only are these individual concepts = 
(Gest number of methods, ynd all discursive thought Retiooal, 
ues isthe whole world of idean. The only thing thats real 
and will remaza reali the observable unchangeabilty of 
Phecomens, theie Telatons, ete. Everything che is a mere 
{son with which the prythe play about. 











CHAPTER XXVII 
‘The Law of Iduntiozal Gitte 


‘Wr have new sbtained enough data to enable us to formulate 

and peychologically Justify an additonal law conceraiog 

fictions. Lahall call this the Zew of fdeattonal tha/ts. Formulated 
to the effect thet a number 


hypothesis and dogmas; and conversely dogras, hypothesis and 
fiction. ‘The law expressed in this general formula follows 








niages in questioo, jest as the law of soundahits follows 
from the sature and the laws of the physiological nature of 
‘he soonds themoelves, Oar purpose demands chat we again 
summarise beiefy the ature of the forms in question and 
exerbe the cocdition of the peyche when it takes oa oae 
of these forma. 

‘The paychical clements, as we sav, can be divided into 
fixed and well-establahed ideaa and groups of ideas on the one 
‘hand, end ox the other band the ideas whose inclusion in this 
(Goup a8 remain w problees. 

On one side we have groups of ideas which are without 
hesitation regardes! as the expreation of reality, on the other, 
‘dens ns 0 whose objective validity there i doubt. The former 
are dogmas, the later hypotheses 

then’ we fest compare the dogeia with the hypotbesi, 
we nother that the latter iavolves 8 condition of tension which 
must be exceedingly disagreeable tothe mind. The mind hasa 
tendeaey to bring all (centional contents inte equilibrium und to 
sstablish an unbroken connection betworn them. An hypotheels 
in inizaical to this tendency in so far anit involves the idea that 
Ik in not to be placed on an equality with the other objective 
‘dean It has deen only provaionally accepted by the payche 
tnd thus interferes with the general tendency to udjumment. 
‘An idea that baa once been accepted as objective bas a stxhle 
‘qquiitrium, the hypothesis an unstable one. The payche tends 
‘to make avery psychical coatent more stable and to extend 
‘thin stability. The condition of unstable equilibriva is as 
uncomfortable psychicaly ax is physically. 

This condition of tezaloo, iavolving as It does a fling of 
discomfort, quite neturaly expiaina the veodency of the pryche 
tp transform every hypothesis iste u dogma. The only way 
1 transform an unstable into a stable equilbrins: fs to aupport 
the body in question. In the payche this takes the form of 
staking the bypathesrs more stable through repeated confrma- 
tion. This, the only legitimate way, may, in the cave of ecrtain 
ent ary trie cata of Iabner t nany 
cases be qaite impomibie. So the peyche eicuaavent 
Staply tonatorming the hypetbens Go's dogs Oy Teg 
ate methods. The Tanetion fom hypotbess to dogmn te 
‘8 poychical process 20 commonplace that we need not dell 
spon it bere. Ht oocars dally not only in each individual but 
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‘lo in communication with othery: shat ase man imparts aa 
‘an bypothaa, the other accepts as a dogma. Examples of 
‘thle kind can be found in all Golds of buon activity and not 





one place in value lther gradually or suddenly, and this 
ioedte cle he ow of Houta! ite” 

‘One such, that of Aypecans to derma, hus thes been demon: 
strated ; and. we may now turs to that from fion to ayy 
‘hans. "This i to be explained as due simply to the external 
similarity of both constrecta as we have described thea above. 
‘Nothing is ware eatural thas thet cocstructs 20 similar sbould 
be lnterchanged, Two things must be taken into consideration 
haere, however; fiat that the traaformation af « ftion into an 
hypothesis {nat the reverse process} is « catural one; and 
secondly, that « fiction readily becomes 2 dogma without the 
intervention of the hypothesis. Both are easily explained. 
11 Setion and hypotheais are compared, the condition of tension 
developing in the poyche doc to the Sexion is far more ime 
portant than that Tessiting from the hypothesis, Consider 
ow complicated = constroct a real sckenufe fiction In, We 
are waked to asnume something that ve are convinced is not 
the case at all; we ave to regard it as of it were auch and such. 
‘This means that» conceptval form has bees completely sncinded 
among the other, for it serves tn the determination of reality. 
‘Ae et the enehe is expected dung the very roe of 
‘application to burden itself with the fact that i 
ein‘aony mQjeive Inder e frm afi ind «pate 
hindrance and definitely Imerferes with the tendency taward 
an eqoltbration of ideationa) constracts. The hypothesis only 
bumpers thin adjustment negatively and indirect, but the 
Action hampers it directly and positively. The simplest way 
cof preventing this nnpleasant condition of tension is t0 give 
to the whole idea that bas tus bees dragged along mbjective 
validity only—to let it drop out satirely ; and since the idea~ 
‘onal form 1s, atherwite, on basis of eqaality withthe otbers, 
‘to recognise It as a dogma. Tous fiction becomes simply a 
dogeze,and the ar ifs becouse and a co ther. The other method, 
which in jut au feequeat, pases terooge the wage of the 
Sypothesle; the idextional focm receives the sxallor tension 
coeticent ofthe bypothenis; and the es becomes i. 
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‘We bave thas cocsidered one series of phenomena pro 
doced by the law of shits; the Seton becomes an hypotbesin 
the hypothesis « dogma. Sometimes, in cases which will be 
mentioned Inter, the fiction becomes & dogma immedinte 
“The dsiving-loece in this transformation and sifting is the equi 
ratory tendency of the payche whic is iexpatient to rid (telf 
‘of the uncomfortable condition of tension. We should re- 
‘member that this tendency towards the stabilisation of ideas ix 

ite natural. Yet however cowsaary this tendency is and 
must be for science, to precipitate the transformation is bound 
‘0 give rae to erro 

‘Before adducing examples we may xppctd to the above 
dixcasion an account and justiseation of the second process 
f the frst process, in virtue of its precipitate nature is an 
unscientific proces of transformation, the second is ancient: 

sf segremion, 

‘When scence begins its work, it finds io the poyebe 
Inaumerable dogmas not al of which are religious in character. 
‘These are ia a stable condition, to which after minor di 
lurbances they abwaya ceturn. Ti is different when experience 
and election have gradually made these dogmas doubtful 
The payche will tiex to adbzre to them in obedience to the 
law of inertia, and does actually adbere to then ; and when 
this is no loager possible with a stable equihbruc, whe the 
ponition bas been too moch sbalken, then it contents itself with 
Uhernnutable egtlbeitm of the ypethesia. The dogma becomes 
an hypothesis and the idea is reduced in value by ooe degree. 

‘New doubts, new shocks follow, acd bere again the puyche 
tus but two paths avuiable Eicher the idea is simply 
climinated and falls to the growsd—science baving compiated 
is destevetive work, the false ideational constracts are cise 
carded; of the other way say be takes. The idea say 
ossess sock u theoretical and practical valoe that the pryebe 

i not ceadily reject it; i cannot do without rt for ever, 
or even indefinitely. The conceptoal cocstruct is then tran 
formed frocs an bypotbesia into a Seton, either into» per 
‘manent, persistent fction, of into  provisionel one, #0 that 
Ts the end if not permanently necrasaryit fades away. Accord. 
fng to the law of persistence of concept, the payche wil if It 
io -wt all ponsible, prefer the second slieraative. [éeational 
econsteuets that over Become firmly rooted are retxincd as 
Aedions rather than dlscarded. 
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‘This then is the law of cational sblRa,a law which rooeiven 

ita best confirmation from the Bistory of civilization and the 

itory of science, while om the othor band it explaina end 

(qroups together a series of phesomesn Fiotlly we cunt add 

‘hat single idea can ros Yerough both proceses, Le. through 

the proces of trnaormation ne well at though that of 
ion? 

"The law of the * transformation of ideas” as this phenomenon 
ray be called, covers three epochs, ehree stages in the lfe- 
history of an idea (naturally not of all bet merely of a number 
of iden). These three stages are the Aypothetea!, the final 
and the dapmoee 


It is not only Sguratively that these stages can be 
cailed “epochs ia the lifedistory™ of an ideu bat to wy 
that they constitute stages (a the organic deeclopment of 
‘dene gute jd. Thay are pute of a argeic 
sctivity, for as such we have the logial fanetion, 
and are therefore organic with a gute defi 
‘evolutionary history. 

‘Aa In the lems of sound-shifts only oortain changes and 
inversions have, for specsfe reasons, made themscives fet in 
many words, so with iéeax. 

‘The frst process, the transformation of = fiction into ax 
hypothesis and of an hypothesis into a dogma, ¢ partcalarly 
Sequeat In bistory, Every ‘ca0 give numerous ex: 
amples where what wers at Girt consdous myths (and such 
myths are bullt up paychologically In the sume way a3 Sti 
become trarsformd into historical hypotheses end then into 
historical dogmas, or the reverse. 


agethit trial iw an sociated, by. Zeer in ba 
‘on “Literary and Historical Crticies.” | Conscious 
‘ele and mythe 
degra, eo ie eran. ales quotes th legend of the 
‘Four ‘handeed and sixty Pforsheim burghers” ax a2 
fnstroctve instance This war Grst a fable, then en 
hypothesis and then a dogs. 
‘Additional examples can be found in tbe mythology and 
legendary history of every people. Frequently these myths 
‘omit the stage of the hypothesis and become dogmas io 


1 feo = cole pecs me cet be shred, The bet come Ge 
he Fed. 
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medintely, but the intermediate links have oftes bees lost 
‘All mye are Sctional creations, safe, te, whlch were not 
infrequently bul up by lndividoais quite consclouly and later 
seve rise & hypotheses and dogmen We Sind the roqreaive 
roca alno very clearly developed in this Seld. Taae dogmas 
ire at Set retained nt erties cast doubt on them and they 
fecome hypotheses; and if the doubt becomes #0 strong as 10 
laturs the iden of their objectivity, thon the ion is thrown, 
{side [00 the other hand such ideas are of valve ax tifa 
legends, hike the Tell legend, they are retslned as fetions, 
ss eymbela! These examples akea from Minty are, owever 
‘ot the mont instructive, because the iene concerned geanraly 
arose aa myths of Snconsclous origin. But they ‘serve. ab 
faraliels Ulsatratiag the law and making it more concrete, 
For, actully, the samme paychicel laws axe operative in thin 
‘wartoraation. 

‘The philosophy of religion yields better exemples, Myths, 
Uroiles, even the conscious fictions of the founders of religions 
tliher become dogans to the Gander themaclren 07 t0 ir 
adlrorents among the people, snd ravely pans through te singe 
of hypothesis. On the other band, during the dectine and 
‘breakup of a religion all three stages stand out very clearly, 
‘At rt a cligcn camns of gure] dagwes (hn dogma bes 
itself perhaps developed from an hypothess or even from a 
fictlon), “Thon oube tppeses and he iden became tn hyper 
thes. As doubt grows atooger, there are some who rejct 
the iden entiely, wile others maintain it rither an pobiie 
for private Setion, “This last condition ix typleal of every 
Teligign 40 far knows when W bas ceacbed a certain age. (c 
faa be seen to great advantage in Gresk religion, woere the 
Grock foledeltion were at fest geocral dogmas, though for 
‘Aristotle and many otber philosophers they were only iypo- 
tases, Subsequenty they became Actos for the edctted 
Cases, who wabered tesacioualy to the worship of God, or 
father of the gods, althoog cocvinced that the ideas repre: 
cuted noting seal, This wan also the case with certain 
Philosophaes whexe contradicory ultersnces about the gods 
{5 be explalned only mm thn way. We Sod he same develop. 
tment in Chritiaity. Tix original Goganas became hypotheses 
fr the philosophers ofthe seventeenth and cightecath centaien 


250 Zap ft fe de Pepe ane home 
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ut what were hey to men Hike Kast or Scblclermecher? 
Merely fictions! 

‘Een in philosophy and science theasselves we find these 
(Grdual transitions both with single indlviduale-and throughout 
‘whole epochs, Ths Platonic myths (of the tranamigeation of 





aypotheses under the influence of the equlitea- 

paychic tensions? With his followers, for example the 
Naoplatonists, they became trae dogmas Later oo they 
Fesumed the statua of hypothews, asd today, to studests af 
Plato, they are puze Getions, mythical ideational forms, 

‘At first the Platonic Ideas were probably only regesded as 
fetions by Plato himself, yet it was be who converted them 
{nto hypotheses and afer that they were dogmas for many 
centuries, Inter becoming hypotheses again Dubeing well 
talled attention to the fact that they were probably merely 
fictions originally. 








"ge fees Want ei 
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Plies. ogi. Tas a3 des be yn 
‘Secomary for & Lin in order to give birth to mora! ii 
‘Bat oact these have been 
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incase coats atin cates 
formerly dogmas become hypotheses, and what were formerly 
Siocon 
Saeers et eee eaeres 
Patan cee oases 
oe ee 
aan seeee 
Sage eg hoped 
poet ore een 
Se petectaeon nb 
‘as fictive), and then these hypotheses themselves at once 
became dogmas. Adam Smith's system was Inter regarded 
Senn aereeteecy ome 
lege eee ep 
feet. aes sans 
definitely as an hypothesla or dogma that It was believed not 
Sole ara 
necessary 40 to act, as has been well shown by Lange.* 
epi ty a 
have been formed by the payche unconsciously and then 
paso eee meets 
‘rialy 4 Sagas thir Bere ea type” and sac 
scan eee eens 
ones Lpieenbrendes bem scaly meses: 
Sonnets mpoyereay “ae 
Seer ane 
ayer es ar 
Pei lag lage gl tg het 
ae eacccaa eta 
Xi 
Se eget gt nT 
sae are ae tes 
so Ss Sneed ea eee 
Eas 
Spee cenecaceainen 
See etes 
So oe rar Sa has 
scence poke nce ara 
proper heen 
In the same way Kant's assemption of intelligible freedom 


1 Lange, Gente dee Mattias, Vel 1, pass Bago Tra, Va. 
Ue ES 
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und become on hypothesis even in bia Kriih, wi 
Schopenhauer the hypothesis was already a dogma, 

‘The samme or something similar bax been the fate of the 
stoaa, of the infinitely-amal and tbe Ininltely-lanze (an unjust 
Sable generalization), und of the Absolete. 

Gradually, however, the Actions that hove become dogmas 
tare recognized as Sctions aguin,and the process of ideational 
shifting comes to an ead. 


7h yf cn sos Gi ew fh 
see % dertonmet ites he ont ey 
‘poy amare canto nian here 


Pe) wheres cor lw stramcn the formas! 
change of the ideas theaselves, whose eaptent cemalan 
Always the same, whereas according to Comte it changes, 


Some of these fictions aro immortal, chose that make dis- 
tarsve thinking imi powiblr—the cltogaie and getral 
Ideas, But this is only in their capacity as Actions, 
consciousness that they are fictions, 

‘an be discerned not only in the logical conscience 
fof mankind ia that the contradictions ia fictions axe noticed, 
‘but also in the logical capacity. Far to maintain a fiction as @ 
fiction implies a highly developed logical mind, one that docs 
not surrender too pencipitately to the equilibratocy impulse but 
carefully distinguishes between means ané end. To maintain 
‘the purely critical atandpoint as represented by Hume and 
Kast, considerable mental energy is required All attempts 
‘ubsequent to Kant arm cathing bet sttempex, and very pro 
mature attempts, to resolve cist canditlon of tension which 
teough uncomfortable at leat disturbs ssental slamber. 


1 otto ree nny eo 
ota re Sa 
npreaaiate ea oer 
Pherae Ei ation wy 
hae Seed ae 

hatin Rest aera 
ore Sees Soler eo 
Sek Rohe Sen cree 
Sepanr ee = 
Bicteet foeee ore 
‘Kantian Action of intellignble intortion. Thiel, in hie 
work Kans sncellectuelle Amachoweng (Halle (876), (ile 
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‘ntieey to recogeise thet thie was foe Kant only 8 ction 

‘Thich fis fliowersnaterally taaforwed ito an by 

tid which for Thicie himaci becomes ufaluc dogina.. The 

fae olde tru Zr the socal canept of a entity 
ht aod existence for “abstote lrowladga on 

‘ctional conceptn, Thiele altogether 

Fealite that soch cone he inti! iio are bt 

tenilcy concen formed by Kap 1, ia undone 

‘true that Kant, by his inexact method of expression, was 

aponsible for these and similar misunderstand: and 

Sain pc, e Niel ade the te stake 

Gorse om ths pia by Rich, Krindowas, Vl 1437, 

* ta ome place in the Sti of fedement Kast desc 
the whole conception of another kind of iotution, such as 
the jmellectual . .'. as © mace auxiliary concept for 
lear the independence of the Idee of Thing from the 
{forma of iattion arising in te subject. Thus interpreted, 
hers a goed: in fs secwe at 8 page 
gh the realm of imagination, to render mare concrete 
Se choy of ncn os a sppemeem of dann The 
possiblity of 2 supersenssous world is exclusecly de- 
Sendect upon this concept, which [9 uaeial only, for 
cttocsogeal perpeses And yet Kent made a pstive 
Ase ie. practeal ‘of the idea of thin imagionry 
world! ®" Here we have « good description of the tazai- 
Son that took place in Kant himuelt 
‘The idea of intellectual intuition wt 
mathodologual Seton, developat {ato an bypotheal aod 
then fate a'dogma. 

‘This law of the resolution of psychical tenslon not only 
dominates the special law of ideationa? shifts but alo a lange 
part ofall intellectual developeoect, aod, like all natural laws, 
‘operates for good or cn aording to the ceessmieances 


nat fe hn hi dere 
are where pomible or 

Supedint ansbraed aso’ ction "Wor fo lang ut 

‘hee ldeclonal comstrocts are to have seine 

‘aloe, contradicts and seg whch 

Wise ropurd thew as tore Scions Tole ib the extcal 

‘Bethel fer whlch Kant pecpared the way. 

"Thue comacn osha to cain ey 
epg etm lon tee era ont 
Spiel erro. "if we secogee thin logical anon. ax 
PRecseary if we asap the Schone exiled thereby with 
1S hilealnaion of thes agificance and, at the same sme, 
{ee through them (eqs God tbe. ee} ten we can ope 
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Suet of abt tinting ty resamig tent try ue Te 
inevitable con Psi chai 2 ag 
Tee No capa then can be nae out ofthis for ondary 
on the ground, or instance, tat Bunun Sooght 
is too weak: ore of a Bet eee ‘thought 
‘nace get slog witht thee etive asatliary concepts, 
itemart eomuatly acto tbe contradictions that go wth 
them Eventhough we recognise these Sons sa toch 
Mheoreticaly, they yet remain & practical standpoint 
necessary elements in our thought. at of ite very 
natuen: ly develope these fictions, and thanke £010 
jal combination of instinct and ingencity, it also crentos 
contradictions which accompany them. Thought of 
[own accord brits the threads fra by 
especly they wy epee tbe sethng 
‘bjectiveexpeece last eatcad of what they realy are— 
nbjecdre ancliry constucs, 
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(.—CONPRISUTIONS 70 THE HISTORY AND 
‘THEORY OF FICTIONS 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 
‘Tue Theory and Prustion of Ficttous 


(OUR historical task fale into two parts which must bo kept 
iirictly apart. The fret consists of = presentation of the 
sclentitc and graces! weaation of the Betion in the course of 
the bustariea! development of selanca, the second of w descriptlan 
Of the grads! discovery and tdewry of thme Sctions [5 the 
Introduction to this book we laid dowa the principle that logleal 
theory meat take Hts ecpirical data from aclentife practice. 
(Our enumeration of the Sctions found in present-day science 
showed quite clearly that they do actually ocrve, Tt is, bow- 
‘ever also ene of the tasks of logic to fellow, in connection with 
‘the general history of science, the gradcal evolution of scientific 
practice In general and that of each scientife method ia 
particular, Hitherto this task has always been confused with 
‘another, that ef describing the gradval development of logical 
Masry. The slow development of a cognitive instricent 
reacats features of the greatest intzest, and a bistory of method 
Js consequcatly an indispensable complement and preliminary 
to any methodology. 











CHAPTER xxvii 
"The Wictlen in Greek Selextif Procedure 


‘Tene scientifically valuable fetion in only « recent growth. If 
the bypatbesia, whic I, after al, a very simple method, a form 
‘of thought lying near the surface, bas but recently been correctly 
supplied and developed {a science, and If we have bad to wa 
foe modem scfence to show us how bypothenes are to be allt 
sup and haw valuable they are for serioun research, we may 
ttssome that the Action, which preseppowes an artificial and 
sophisticated form of thought, came into wee much Tater, We 


. 
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{know that tn other elds alo wan fit trled all the nator! 
‘means before taking op his mind to use arfcial ones, Indeed 
fe took & long tine foe the scientite con to eppear in pare 
form and itis eazeedingly interenting and Instrocive wo observe 
ow the human aind gradually embarked on these artic 
and dangerous methods 
‘To employ nich an instrement,a freedom and independence 
of logical thought Ia peceusary, an ennancipation (rom ordinary 
prejudices, ach that we can only expect to fd « productive 
Utlization ofthis method where the logical fanction hab cally 
feed itself from the ides of it identity with realty, and where 
‘ore or fess aware of the chanm between its own operations 
tad the actual state of afficy The Greeks Sacked the in- 
epeodence af thooght necessary for the application of such an 
instrument, ax independence that shows itself above al) in an 
ability courageously to tear oneself away from reality and yet, 
in spite of this deviation, not Sone hope of returning to it again. 
‘Tho Greek recoiled before the bold fight of thought which 
esis to attain its goal by sxbitrary and contradictory idean 
‘Were, however, in classical tiroes the realization of thie deep 
charm botwees thaagst and reality was awakensd—and it kas 
‘probably sever been so fcliy avake ax among the Greek 
‘sceptics it resulted ine marked theoretical depression, The 
local fanction ad not yet achieved those tremendous sciontiic 
fats which are datinctive of moders times As soon, therefore, 
‘a the split between thought and being, between the logical 
‘operations and the actual operations in the world of fact was 
realized, the natural consoquence was a seepticam which in 
ite of its childisbress bas something mmagmifioent about i. 
‘The problem already stated, x» 0 how 2 happena that in apite 
of the application of mere subjective thinking full of conteadio- 
dong, we nevertheless arrive at a correct determination and 
treatment of actual phesomeaa—e problem of which Kent ws 
sready sware--this problem could not be formulated in ancleat 
times simply bectuse thought bad not proved that ft could 
perth any great foat. The Grecks wese still s0 ously and 
inhly bound to the world of iemediate perception that when 
world was shaken they often despaired of all thought, 
‘Where the ancient aceptle found thought beginsing to pucios 
tts owe path and departing from realty, he iamediately s:pp0med 
that he could declare all thinking wo, without reSccting that 
‘thought yet leads to correct practical resultx. He did aot dare 
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to strike out boldly along this path and discover whether, in 
the end, it dl not fead him back to reality. 

‘This is paricolarly clear ia mathematics where the ancicnts 
probably attaioed thelr best acientic resulta. Even their ost 
complicated methods are cumbreas in comparison with modem 
nex The best example is to be fonsd ia the method of 
exhaustion, and bee T base myself on the judgment of 
anthoritative mathematicinss, In this connection a remark 
‘ude by Drobisch is particearly interesting? He expressly 
states that the Greeks were partcslarly careful to wroid these 
sway othods which ere uted to-day for the solution of the 
sane problems, the fction, Sor lnstaace, that the circle con 
tints of an infinke number of trangle, or that it is « polygon 
‘with an infnite suber of siden © Gotion by means of which 
We atiain the result that the diameter ia to the circumference 
an 1:3. 1416, far more neatly than did the Greeks. The Greck 
‘athermuticans porposely avoided every concept which involved 
* contadiction, parueulety that of the Sofcite, and they were 
raid of these Retions becaase of their coctradictions, whercan 
‘modern mathematicians cake use of this fictive method with- 
cat worrying about the contradictions. 

“The ancients, however, did exploy fictions, aot merely in 
the form of hypotheses, which were in reality only fictions, 
bbot conceptual forms accompanied by x conscioutners of thelr 
‘ubjectis and Sctional nature, though, of course, in a crude 
and incomplete form, 

1n the Tater pesiod of Greek sathematice and mechaoles 
wwe find various boginnings of sciestife fictions, all of which 
may be regarded as ersde attempts to stilze thin form of 














idea scientifealiy. “In politica we meet with Plato’ Utopian 
fection of an Ideal State. The legal Sction was hardly em- 
ployed among the Gress. The Socratic method is only an 
approrimation-method, and belongs to the semé-ctions, the 
‘only kind that really core In question. We have already 
dealt with the Platonic Idea as a Setion which developed into 






mythical fictions are a very good Spe of 
fection. The ar of in bare very clearly in evidence Vet, 
fon the whole, they are far more in the nature of poetic 
imiles then scientific Bctions. At best they are of equal 


2 De te me goer to wich he ememncas the dae of ante 
penton, Semper dr thks Gena 2 Wien, Te 
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value logically and ethleaily with the tropic fctions of modern 
theologtans. 


‘Here too belongs the fact vat Plato constructed allegories, 
that of Heracles at the crom-oads, for example, and that the 
12 dogmas of Mine oer malo anid er 
tally regarded ux mich—aasyening, that ia, that they were 
nly ‘only fictions which later developed into articles of 
ith, 

‘We ramit not forget the religious allegorical symbotisas 
which vo attracted the Grecia, Le the procedure common to 
Philosophers like Pythagoras, Parmemdes, Empedaclea, Anastt- 
goras, Metrodorus and others, who continsed to employ the 
‘traditional religiocs dogmas as Gctions Later on, the Stolcs, 
{in pactioulas, very often allowed the erectioan of popular 
religion to continue in the form of fictions; and 90 did the 
Neoplataniata. The same ia true of the Platonic mythe, whlch 
feontain certain hitherto neglected clements of the critical 
theology and the religious philosophy of the Grocks, with 
conscious appreciation of the Sctional or aymbolic nature of the 
seligious ideas. 

‘The only really useful Sesion from. = purely methodological 
standpolot, though it has ao material valur whatever, {6 2 
thought of Parmenides which hae caused bis interpreters 
(food deal of trouble, but which Ses wary well ioto our theory 

nd can only thus be propesly uoderstond. Parmenides, af 
ia well known, eld that maultipiony and cunge were 
meaningless Ulusions; there was no beginning ; all change 
and all separation were not trae Being but Not-Being, some- 
thing unrest and unthinkable. Only Being eternally at rest 

ing, acd unmoved, only what perssied in ctemaly 
vine was real. “Existence is an indivisible whole, 
4 unifors continuum, limitless aod absolute. The world of 
‘somory appearance, oo the other band, (s mere fusion, and 
tinneal, “Becoming and passing away are bot a delusion of 
fhe seme Phenomena cater by the phe of the aor 
exlgtent 

Parmenides appended to this account of hie coamclogy a 
farther exposition which the historians of philosophy have 
‘ought jn vain to reconcile with bis main tbesix and which 
‘they finaly agreed to call a “hypothetical” view. The world 
(of ilusian is, m this supplementary view, treated a2 having 
Being, and ax consisting of to principles, light and darkness, 
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ow fro und earthy and all things are only « mixture of these, 
To cal Purmenider hypothetical” seems 10. 
Inezact and iaudoquale Tt woald be hypothetical were ft 
sot for the feat part of bis cetapbysics, where all chenge 
tnd the whole empirical, divisible world ia declared to be mere 
iuson. Parmeniies cannat, withoot being seifeontradiztory, 
tasame the real existence of these elements, La. they aze not 
Ihypothooes but mere csions. Pansenides does oot oxy, “the 
‘world of appearanor conn of Gre and earth, bo can ooly 
tay, “the world of appearance may be regurded ar if It con- 
tinted of fice ard earth” These bwo elements are for him only 
Action constructs to which evecytbing can be reduced. 

Only ix this way can seme be sade of his philosophy. 
ice and carth are thin oot bypotheace for Parzenides, Dut 
fictioas. And whether his comparison of Beiog to a sll= 
contained sphere ls anything core than 
exon, ia dovbetal onl treat thie comparion aleply 44 
evidence that Parmenides proposed to regard absolute Being 
from the point of lew offs pertecion and melCouficiency a1 8 
phe, wad they are only related for porpotee of comparinn. 
“The opbeceal form of Beings for Parsenbdes not aa bypothess 
‘bot a ction 

‘Tha Is the mont solable example of a really acientibe te 
of a fation by the Grecky but owing to the inadequate 
expression ofthe orignal text the real meaning of Parcenides 
{a covcntially conjecteral 

















CHAPTER XXIX 


Regionings of 4 Theory of Pietioas among the Greeks 


‘AW investigation of the sclentifc theory of fetion among the 
Greeks ix not much more fruifel, Before there could be a 
logical theory of fictions, they had frst to be created and 
employed in tclentile: practice—for if there is uny fold where 
theory dons aot precede practice, it in bere, The scanty 
‘eginsings of a practical employment of the fiction in ancient 
‘mea harily sufficed foc the creation of @ theory, and bad 
anyone fn those days really been strack by the pecullar 
ehuractere of the Section, be would certainly have at conve 
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confused it with a0 ordisary assumption or hypothesis The 
viow that we can and mast think, without thereby necessarily 
Taplying enytting wx to the nature of existence, and pet be 

fe to attala correct practical resulta, was one to which the 
auncients never attained. That we are compelled to thisk of 
something wan alvays rcganied 42s proof of the reality of 
‘what was thought of That what we are (wpparcatly) oom 
polled to thick of, jv not objective but cas only be x moans— 
‘ich an idan ina enticely madera prodact. The form of the 
conscious fetion only developed after people tad learat by 
experience, lang anoogh und often enowgt, thet thought doek 
‘Rot mirror reality and. yet does arcive at realty, that mental 
‘processes aze ultimately adeqaste. It was then that the idea 
‘ose that the phenomenal world was fot a cere ilusion, but a 
aycbolic and expedient casceptual constroct enabling un to 
sove and to orientate curscives in the worid of the usknowable 
and the unreaisable, without Imowiog it as it ix We do 
this by foreaing in {ts place a conceptual constrect which bas 
become more appropriate and suitable through « progeesively 
richer experionen, snd which we can substitute for to unex: 
plained word, at any rate practical: though Uoearctuclly this 
‘onceptual world with its contradictions cannot be & cere 
reflection of reality but only « scbjective instrument. 

Sines, howeves, the fiction hat eeocrally bocn confused 
with the hypothesis until to-day, or tas been Sequently ayes 
bolized by the mame word, a few ceasarks aa to the meaning of 
the Greck diene wil not be superfsou, We will not 
cembark bere on 2 philasopbico-lexionlogical excurms, bot the 
ale we have to say may pezhaps throw some light on the 
abject 

‘The we ofthis term by the anciect philosopher in of euch 
‘4 oature that even In a particular instacce we offen cannot 
‘acide whether an kyypothetical of « fictional method is meant. 
‘Aw a rue it refer to a purely rhetorlal,etylintic tion that 
Ihas not as yet attained a tree sciemtifc value. Plato, in par 
ticular, leer te play with « mumber of possiblities leaving it 
‘open whether we are dealing with hypotheses or fctions. 

Plato is also fond of employing the devGevw a3 « method 
of frat granting an oppocent the truth of « proposition in other 
‘words of assuming its truth ie thinking of ft ar oft were trae, 
and thea of developing from it cersin consequences to prove 
itn falsity. Hore this hypothetically auramed proposition, this 
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pati tym et nih in 
moat Sean oe oe artes 
aay ie ene alte 
Pa ly cig pets 
Seculhe ae Seem eat 
Sere em ore 
Seater aa! & Toe ae Tee 
pies sy Srey nip ely 
Pobletaybar e 
BE Stacia eC eye me 
for our purpose, and we must turn to Aristotle for more light. 
Ste Aegan en ay 
on da ere ata ealie 
nie Ate cae era 
Sean Tras gee 
rae aaa 
Baran tries 


col « propeiticn whieh snore 
is provastelyaceea br troeTa in hac on 


tr We bmpetane fr oor eerie 
Apart fom the wend bee Arto (Al, X11, 7h 

of absurd and fetitious asmcxptions, harmon 

Bidkow Biharpinr he prope to eal "eatin 

le beought in ferebly to suit ea bypotbesis). By this term 

‘be Manly expres the ence of ror sad ale tht of 
ion. 











It isa” volent* sosamption, for iatanc, this wom, 
if Aristotle accepts in one place “pure form™ {without 
Teather) Which another be declares to be realy. ime 
fount, "The ateuaption of “pure matter (witout 
Kom) fo, Doweree for Aristoie & Seton and (pot an 
ypothtia: it wad he flowers who tranaormed Tint 
ai hypothesis. “Pechaps sais throws. Ught on Piates 
doctrine of matter, which in one place he calls ddgfiniy 
‘Pesos «kind of concious eon Lea Action. This te 
Zetec in whlch Plat n probably speaking when be tayt of 
tater tnt «can only be attoed by means ofa sports 
Toncluoo Here we bave 5 pat ofthe 
nai bata of icon SELEY has cover be twengated 
‘Wit roger to fundamental ntios of geometry Aristots 

spproximatea tothe ew tat they are t0 Se regarded oot ar 

tppotiesal bot an fctnal. | Whatber this ean aay be 
asmumed from the passage (fet, XIII, 8) where be speaks of 
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Plata's “inuivtaible Use", ia dowbtfol. On the other band, 
Mat, XIII, 3 is worth attention, where he speaks of tbe fact 
that if we suppose thiogs separnted xod treat them ax separated, 
this does not lead us into error; any more than when we draw 
‘Ting on the oor or cal a foot long, when iis not really 
4. There is nothing false in such presuppoxitions, Indond 
everything can best be studied by sopposing separate what it 
at bparie the ahmetican and the guomeer do, Toe 
the sbscractiveftlan is fatty accuntely developed hire, 
Aristotle in trying to justify the procedure of cautbemutics 
against the reproach that itr subject-matter ls a non-existent 
cemtity and pot something independent. 
‘The ten oréBere takes on w special meaning later where it 
4s employed, pricy In mathematica asthe equivalent of 


‘hese asertions are matbematical postolates; in content, 
hhawever, ax this example shows, they wre fictions The newt 
meaning of irdBere is bese quite clear and distinct The word 
does not algnify an assumption with regard to reality but a 
prenppostion that is only edmitted “on sofferance”. The 
‘original Indefinitences of endéene=* aseomaption” tends to be 
iferentated into the two. pomilties; In the one caso it 
goes with reality and in the other it expresses propositions 
which, though they serec 48 premina and an the basis of 
further conclosions, can yet oxly be portlated, for they are 
really. in aur termivology, Gtions. This ambiguity ls inheceat 
1g the concept of “asruxption and ig quite sanifert i 
Aistute. I is oaly by degrees that we get» clearer diGerentia- 
‘on betwoen hypothetical sd Sctionel ansurmptians develops. 

Wt ts obvioas foe: the above that the Greeks made m0 
clear-cut distinction between hypotbetca! and fictional anserp- 
tHoas and that, an they expressed It at avy rate, the con- 
fusion in undeniable and the ambiguity canzot in every case be 
avoided, Tn so far ax the expression dréberse epplica to 
‘ictional assumptions these always cefer ooly to rhetorical or 
syle fictions or to assumptions which provisionally provide 
the ground for a chain of argument and which may therefore 
bbe called glipitle Sots. “Trac methodological fetioas ia 
‘tur modern aecoe ure thereby excluded. 

ut itis worth remarking that among the post-Acistotellan 
senpiicn wo find en intimation that asesmptions may (om a 
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scientte standpoint be intended only ax Setional. Ueforrnately 
this particnlar period in this history of Greek philosophy bas 
ot yet been adequately studied, Our sgurors are Tar too 
‘meagre to allow us to form an socurate opicion. We may, 
Ihowever, recall the argumest of Sextus Exapirices (ad. Math, 
1X, 907) agalast causality, und hin claim that it belongs to the 
relative, The relative Cepér rd) however, bas no existence 
(orn imdput) bot is merely added (enuvoeira: nore) mentally, 
Here we bave the frst gliamenngs of the view that the 
categories re not a bypothetical expreanion of reality but 
meaely Seclee means to enabic us to ustersiand it, Bat if a 
‘theory of fictions can be found anywhere in Greek philosophical 
Hterature i€ will only be among the Sceptics, who were ell 
aware of the chasa between thoaght and exivieace although 
they were unable 19 advance fom sceptical negativism to a 
caitical positiss The Sceptcs repeat and amply ceri 
‘assertions of the Sophiste who clearly hed an understanding, 
however distorted, of what today we calla fetion. Thus we 
terywhere cxoounter the deficiency teationed above, naely, 
that the Grecks were 20 dependent on immodiate reality tnt 
when they seemed to be losing touch with it they at once fell 
into a theoretical spethy, and lied to take the further sep 
‘to the positive concept of thought as an sstrument, end of the 
wosld of ideas as an expedient symbol, 

















CHAPTER XXX 
‘Tha Use of the Fiction among the Romans 


Onu type of sciatic fiction was fully developed among the 
Romans, namely the jurstic. Teele complicated legal relation- 
‘hip made this necessary. In tho foraulation of lege! decisions 
certain cases occurred which could not be treated sccording t0 
the existing statutes. "Thess were treated 19 analogous cavce 
tnd forced quite arbitrarly under extain laws, To quote 
Foreelini (Lex Tot. Latins, 11.287 0) on the fai legis. * Fictto 
legis dicitix, cum por lcgea aligaam csizlam conceditut, ut 
ale conditone censeatur atque is pracsenti eet: ¥. gr. lox 
Cornelia sanzit, wt, qui spud ostes crorerentor, corum® tenta- 
smenta perinde valerext, ac ai io cvitate deceasnnent. Iteque 
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ex quodammedo fapi, cos [a civtate testamentem condidias, 
(fusanls inter bores fecerin:” Here then we have an obvious 
if, which we have called the external sign of the fetion, 
‘ict, we read in Pruly’s Realeneyclepadit (Vol. TUL. p. 473) 
‘was the tere: uood by the Romans for a facilitation and cit 
eumveation of the law, created by peactorian enactment, and 
conalating in the fact that something, sericly necearary in law, 
might, under certain ciscumatances, be mgarded xs having 
happened oF a existing, even IF it bed never happened or did 
‘pot exist. In this way certala legal concicslons follow even 
if the celations presspposed do not oceur as the law prescribes. 
‘Than, to follow the Reallrico farther, there were certs 
charges which could be made by a peregrine acting ao though 
tue were w citw, which as a peregrina e had 20 right to prefer, 
‘A perton who had lost something before complete usseapie, 
‘wan treated 41 he hed secured wowcapie and could therefore 
preter changes. A capes dewnasas was cogarded under certain 
reumatancea as (fbe bad not alfered caput deminntis (Guinn, 
AIL tT Amr emp may appenax ap 
Ictive hie, ‘Sach artonen which were extend by font vo 
‘other cazea not covered by the law (and therefore an legitimate 
extension), were called ectionas mrss (Gaius IV, 32-38) 








CHAPTER XXXI 
Rogiaaings of « Theory of Fictions among the Romasx 


‘For our purposes the gradual development of the expression 
fete, whieh we employ today in contrast with the Geeek terra 
‘Prius, 1s very important. We mest therefore pay some 
attention to it 

‘Toe most noteworthy feature bere ts the fact that the 
Romane very clearly realiced the ambiguity inberent in the 
Greek expression trier, and for that reason translated the 
Greek word in two different ways. Since the Latin termévology 
‘oamained in fore from that time on and lasted throughout the 
‘whole of the Middle Ages, so that ta infsence continues even 
today, the ceareat division made by the Romans between 
bbypetetical and Stina ssmszuptions bes hed very important 
‘comsequences. So it cannot be denied chat the Ramana per- 
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formed = useful service for science in thla reapect. Not only 
did: they independently develop the legal Sction in practice, 
for ie was only known in exibryo to the Greeks, but they quite 
Seay distingulahed these assumptions and thus made a theory 


‘be atrictly separated from the hypothesla. The practical end 
sober vente of the Romaine was quite carect here 
0 than the inmaginative faculty of the Greeks. For tho lattor 
cotirely coutused the twa forms of eamezption and ther othar- 
wise rich Inngxitge had no oxpeeasion for fction, just as it 
presented other awkward features which in Latin ure happily 
‘avercome. The Romans trarulated inéfene sometimes by 
‘tmppariro, wmeties by fatio~so thet bere we find a strictly 
Jogical distinction sastead ofthe coafesion of the Greek. 

‘The most natural translation of ZxéSere is supposrhe. 





CHAPTER XXXII 
‘Matiova) Terminclogy 


‘A. row words must Aue be devoted to the Middle Ages 
‘Ther ean, of course, be 20 question here ofa acintic method, 
so we murt not look for any scentse fetion in the stxct 
‘znsc. That the Arabs regarded the Ptolemaic aywicm un 
{ction (ofp. 40 above) is probable eboogh not absolutely certain, 
bat it raggeats that there cay bave born certain tentative 
beginnings 
‘Nomicalixa natorally declared a! gecer! (dees to be feta 
Asians, without, however, atachleg to fetion the pestive mean 
Tog which it as for us and wich was already contaled in the 
lege! fiction, The *ongative sessa” of the Seton, we call the 
assumption, for instance, that general ies are expresions for 
‘unten, Le. deSuitely uvented and fabricated, whereas 
patos ace we coean the realization that thene Bctione 
hive Gevertheleas great practic! valun that they serve ao the 
acquiting kncwiedge. This is aanerely the meaning 
‘fsclentise fcticn:an assumption, namely, whose complete flaty 
oc impossibility is admitted, but which & adoptad, neverthelas, 
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for certain practical or theoretical porposes, The explant 
oa of genecal ideas hy the Noctinaists sulfirs, lke that of 
the anclent Scepticn, from the fact that they stop thort at 
‘ongativiam and do aot proceed to x critical, positive standpoint, 
tora realization that these instruments of thougt are abaolutely 
eceouary and uscful ucts of the lotellect, which though more 
tr leas worthless theoretically, still full cerain practical por- 
ones, faclltate thought snd accelerate its moversont, Yet 
there was a profound signiteance io the fitie ratios, an thee 
(geomral ideas are called, for it marked © greet adracce oa 
Platanisay a great advance io epistemology as x whole, thet 
‘Nominalism should have opposed the exaggerations of medicral 
Realinn, According to this later view every general covecpt 
was supposed {n Platonic fashion to have seme existing transcen- 
ental thing corresponding toit. [twas the pats of Nominal 
‘which was later taken by Locke. 

‘The abvious comparison of the Actions ratiomir with the 
fetionas furs ot kei, x comparison that would unquestionably 
have fed to istcrating resoty ig not strike the Nominalist, 
far otherwisc they might have discover that the ficionr 
‘ations pectonm te same service for knowledge that the fionet 
legis 0 for jucsprudence, and that both are avtionss utile. 
(Letbnis seems to have bees the frst to make such a comparison 
bh bis Nowvemer Eerie) 

"AN the farther uses of tis come fom this medieval ex: 
retaioa, and particularly that prevalent ia English piilosophy 
rom Lacks to Hume, whose "Gction of thought” leada (0 
‘exactly the same mistakes a2 the nomioalisic (cn ration, 
‘namely a one-sided negative rejction ofthe concepts designated 
1 ctions fastead of & realimtion of their positive utllty and 
eceaaly. 








CHAPTER XXXII 
‘Tuo Une of Fictions in Modern Times 


‘We now proceed toan socount ofthe ane ofthe scenic Ftion 
{a modora times. Here its employment in incomparably mace 
exteniive 

‘So far we bave found in the eget Geto the only really 
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eimatibe Sction We shawl, bowers, remember fo this 
oanection that jurispradence. ir ot really a science of 
objective realty but w science of arbitrary bomen regulations, 
Moreover the Gction was applied cathez in the practice of law. 
On the other hand { was not yet us extensively employed as {6 
‘modem taw, where it has been ased opeifically in the foundation 
(of Public law and where, morcaver, the clon of rie persone 
ia very widely adopted, even to the extent of lauding the 
‘State self fa wo far a8 che State can be rogarded ase jrisle 
‘ervon. Both in tbe special practice wad in the sheory of lew, 
the fection hes bees far more extensively employed in recent 
‘anes than in the clansical period. In Eogland expecially It 
Yas been much used aad abused. The fiction serves to subaame 
1 given case under some general rule, when the case in question 
‘an thereiy be tested jorstcally. For instante, it is sxvumed 
that a hoaband i the fther af child if be was im the county 
at the ne of the chil’ conception, ie. nines every single case 
cannot be investigated, the general assomption fs made that 
crery husband ia to be regarded a3 the fthor of a child if 
kin was fn the country when the child was conceived. —Thivex- 
mpl fe given by Leni in his Newnsens Brsets[E-T. p 260) 
tat is rather 2 pracsompio than a tre Setion. A Sion 8 
the jurstie sense can only be spoken af if = husband, whose 
‘wi has coonanited adultery, is nevertheless regasded, If be 
‘war in the country atthe time, asthe father of the child. He 
would then be regarded sy ¢/ he were the father of the child, 
{thoogh bein not und although we know be is not, Thin lant 
Aédition ie what diferenties the fuse from the passa, for 
in the pracrumptia,» prewupposition is cade until Ue contrary ia 
‘froven, whereas the fis is the acceptance of a statement ot 
‘fuck though we are cetala of the contrary. An example of 
‘eal fiction in the fact, or instance, that in England (in the 
sghteeath centary) every erlme eosid be treated ar fpertonally 
Airectod against the king, nod every plaintiff bad the right to 
‘ring bis action wader this Setion. ‘The practical value of this 
fletlon tay In the fact that tals under this ction were far mare 
‘ringemt than thove wder the cedisary laws, for charges thaw 
tnede were brought before special eoort. “Hero we bave the 
Sat 7 in all its force, The Code Napoleon also aliows = 
suber of legal Setions; fe example, the housebeld goods 
A women are repuzded as immune. Similarly we find Sctitioun 
property, ete. end under certain eonditizaa an “enfant conga" 
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can be regarded ax *né If important Jegal consequences are 
involved. 

1a legal practice the employment of fiction may fad both 
‘0 bones und also tothe grosseat forms of injustion wx when all 
‘women were treated as they were nore 

Tn legal theory the Setion was particlariy used in the 
theory of contract, in 40 far as the State was regarded as the 
‘emule of contract and was treated a3 a jurstic person, 

"This ction, which was slzady own to the ancient, bas 
beer very extensively used in recent times. 

“Another favonrite method was the ideal or Uiopiaw fiction. 
In the nicatoeoth cmtary the French Socialist, Fourier, for 
cxample, were stil employing this method of apreading their 
ideas by the description of towns and states ar ifthe Ideas they 
promulgaind Ind been there realized. “Such » method pasa 
‘ery cally over into the realm of phactasy and forms the 
ansition fo a scentite treatment fo pore poety. But this 
whole group of scientife methods must not bo overlooked, 
though they are neither very important or do they present 
‘acy theoretical difficulties, 

"With the yrowth of science the fiction began to be more 
extensively employed. 

“The firs of the main Sekls whore relly great cenults were 
achieved was mathematic, Moers outhemption is charac- 
terised specially by the freedocs with which it formu thane 
fetiooal constructs. A carol atady of the develo 
‘mathematica beings to fight « nomber of noch fictions, We do 
‘not so moch mean thereby such swbstivtions ax the eruploy- 
ment of letters instead of figures ax a notation, though even 
{his alasple method is arity speaking « fiction, “By the ction 
that « é¢.5,9 ave wambers, 206 by treating them az if they 
actually were, enermovs progress Ie made; reealts ean be 
generalized end calculations smplised. This i» ually called 
{in application of symbols, bt taka logically, we are dealing 
Irere with a subatutive Sction. Thoaght lisell in genera, when, 
‘operating with words instead of perceptions, makes use of such 
symbols 

‘Bat ute epart from this, Sctions ave been more and 
more used in recent euathematice Tieir most famous and 
soet fete application was in the measurement of curves by 
Descartes, Leibnis and Newton This i really the clansical 
example. By means of the fction of coondinains of artifcinl 
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fines (all artical Kes are fctional methods), and by means of 
sUMferenials or dsaiona, «treatment of carers becazze pombe. 

‘The methods of unjustited transference, of zero-caset, of 
sbreact geseralimtion, ele. are modera methemaical devices, 
They. were generally known by thes: amos; great mathe. 
maticians have alwaye been diatinguisbed by the Invention of 
devices, and. theae devices are always, eweatialy based upon 
‘ictons, Even the drawing of srtiGclal ince i» auch a devi, 
Schopcahauer called attention t the fact chat no zeal Know 
ledge can be obtainal by Vir mous, But auch devices are 
mot meant fortis bt fr predival purposes. 

1 in upon such devices and Setiona thet the concepts of the 
fnfely lange, and of negative, fractional, iaaginacy and 








mentnra, and De memode, axmere at fare. Bet Bruno wilh 
‘hesitates whether to treat his minima as Bctions o hypotheses, 
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‘Th mme uncertalsty is found in Leibnis who, on the ove band, 
declared that manna tefadte pares were only a modus dizendi 
That ln the iotererts of bis monodology was inciced to sauce 
that they were hypotheses. Whether Letbai bit upon his 
idea through the inflorace of Beano hae not yet beea detzr- 
‘mined. Ita net improbable. But Bruno's principle of applica: 
tion was diferect, for he used his miaima in onder to lay the 
foundations of messuration, while Leibniz was concerned with 
the measurccat of curves 

‘Other mathersatical fictions refer particularly to the infinite 
ss, fox instance, infeitely tant points, infnite etretchex 
nit of nfaite sorfaces, convergence at infaity, et. 

‘Tn modem tatheastics the exployment of such fctional 
Cconceptn ia quite general, but mathematicians and philosophers 
have io far not developed any mettodclogy for these devices, 
‘though rich a methodology wosld certainly be very illumiont- 
{ng 28 regards the use both ofthe Infte and the abwolute From 
fa pillerophical standpoint. Generally speaking, these Scions 

af reaults which 















“Extensive application ofthe Setionis also aden mechanics, 
in, ethematical poysicn aod even in chemistry, all of them, 
scieaen which bave be=a Elly developed only in mogern times. 
‘Numerous other examples of the modem wae of fictions 
have already been given is our clamidcatory chapters. We 
Uhre mun how a sumber of slences have auccenullywilieed 
the slentfe Action in all ts dierent forma. The trae nature 
of these devices was Frequently realid, but they were often 
employed gute ‘witout any methodological under- 
sanding. “Heace » numberof famous controversies, turning on 
the question whether certain concepts were legtscate of net 
‘Thin question bas alceady been partly dacumed in detail xbove, 
‘The Action may find. sae eployment 1a. philoaoghy 
too, but bore if anywhere caution is mecemary. It can never 
serve an an explanation of anything bot only as x means of 

‘simplifying thought and forthe purpowes of practical ethiea? 
Maimon put forward the view that Latbale’ monodology 
but with this 
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swe cannot agree, for Lelbnls interpreta’ his doctrines otherwise. 
‘But bad they been Sctions they cerainly would have born very 
useless construct. It in onc question whether Lefbnir desired 
bis doctrines to be undecatood tn this way and quite another 
what value we are to attach to such conetracts. Letoain ane 
doubtedly regarded his doctrines as bypotheses and not a1 
fictions. "Whether after they bave ceased to function as hypo- 
‘home they can still be used as Setions—as we tv wan 
ousble in other easen—is dowbtfol. Thie te mare Mely to 
Ihold for Spinoea's theory of pacalielien. For un this is only 
fiction but one of tremendous scientife and bruritic value. 
Qc the other hand, eactaphysically tho relation betwees. the 
physical and paychical can scarcely be such ux Spinara and the 
‘modem Spinozins, suck ax Bain (fellowlng Harley), Lange, 
‘Wandt and others, assure. 

‘Whether Kants fiction of a Diag ae sch is stil relly of 
valun to o> reqoures «special investigation, But a starp 
distinction must be dawn betwsen Kant’ realization that the 
Ding an sick {2 3 Scuon and bis actual employment snd 
utiaation of this Sctioo He humasif employs it for acientific 
purposes and in his own bands it wan transformed into an 
hypotbesis. 

‘We have then to distinguish two facts, rat that Kant 
recognized the employment of the Dogg ax zich up to his 
‘own time as based upon a Sction, and sccondly, that be 
himself exeated the same Setion. What be recogolzed in 
others be did not recognise om tims, samely, that his Ding 
(an sick wan also 2 Setion. 

"This error prevented iim from vecogaiting actual sensa- 
tons a2 the sole realty and from discovering that all real 
enowicdge comes only feo observation of the sequence of 
sensations, 

‘Kant alowed the tacit provisional assomption Unt there 
are ngot and Thingstr-themselves, to retain as a vcalolding. 
Had be destroyed thet scaffolding an¢ rejected them both Be 
would have found that sensation was the ole reality let 

‘When, therefore, Jacobi anys that “auélowt the preaup- 
ponition of objects as Taingrin-themselves, and of ideational 
aesties upon which they work, it is not paaible to exter 
the Kantien system, though witt thea: it is quite impouible 
to romain ia it"—In other words that the beginning and the 
coatinuation of the Kritik are metually “destructive"—be 
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asa 
was quite conece. Kant after having dlacovered and asserted 
in the Keith that Thiogrinthemscives ace merely fetlony, 
had only to recognise frankly that these presuppositions of 
bis were sothing mare than provisianal devices forthe purpose 
‘of urriviog at bis conclusions; be had anly t0 retogolss, in 


the sole reality. Bot! he allowed bis schewatic frame to 
stand: and whenever fetions do not drop out they lead to 
coatradietions. 

‘We see from this that Kant ad ao ienportance for our 
ihject in two respects: 

He discovered that the categories aro fictican We 
mast, however, add that he obscured this pelnt in #0 far as 
Ie allowed the methodological device of the ago to remain 
tnd atisibated then to it as ianate forms of the ogo Insteed 
of removing the ee. This point is of unususl importance, 











ing the Ding 
sch, be failed to recognine the ceaiity of the world of 
ssnaation. 

12 He biewelf employed the method of éetiony, many of 
this concepts being artiicial He employed an artificial clnas- 
Seation, the method of abstract geseralization, and the 
methodological device (introduction cf fictional concepta)'— 
‘and yet he was not clear 33 to what he was doing. 

‘Kant thus used a number of devices which were trans: 
formed into hypotheses both for bimself and many of his 
(oliowers, That » thinker should be far feom clear aboot his 
‘own methods and discoveries, is a phenomenon of frequent 
‘ocurrence i science 

‘Kant’s method was extraordinarily scote and bears to the 
methods of others who have arrived st the sae reault the 
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But this is obscured by Kant’s reactionary tendencies, a8 
‘hows in hia jastieation of ratiznalism as well az in defence 
of certain dogmas. Kant’ real acleatife objects wert, bow 
eer, the determination of the limits of thought and experience, 
the proof that the conceptoal and idestional forms had merely 

jective value and the proof that only immediate experience 
is real, His opponents bave frequently recognized bis weak 
polats. He aliowed his methodological device to stand, That 
was bis main error, and in mathemsticn, too, it leads to 
ceontradictiana 

On the ster and» device wich is mbergoently dropped 
jn an abpotucely legitimate artifice. Without it we cannot 
Phicoping st Al" Thna oll asking we econ pro 
‘ceed from the ilusion of the contrast of thinga and the ©f0, 
sand Inter on this device is itself eliminated. The comparison 
of thought with calculation is far mare cocrect and legitimate 
then was foraczly supposed. It is detailed imowicige of 
the remarkable methods of exathematics which Srat enables 09 
‘to realize that though employs the same methods, 

‘The same is true of Kane's practical philoenphy. He proves 
first that the ideas of practical philosophy are merely Retions. 
Hie bimuelf consciously employs thes: in this sense until 
lventsally they are again transformed ints nypotheses. 

‘We cannot of coarse, expect more from his disciples than 
from the master himself. “The past-Kantians sade the same 
saistakes an Kant, only fo 2 more marked degree, both in 
‘theoretical and practical philosophy. In theortical philosophy 
‘nly Maimoa, and in peactical philosophy oaly Schleiermacher, 
hhave even approximately recogniaed the (rath 

‘The law of ideational shifts can be very clearly demon: 
strated Grom the fate that befel the Kantian coocepts among 
bis disciples, “The fetive device teads more and mare ta 
‘become & (fase) hypothesis. The mainenance of the pure 
reault is, ater all, quite dificult; for man has an inclination 
towards dogmatism. The study of Hume and) Comte has 
‘proved « corrective to the errors of Kant and his sucorsork 

Rietions were frst extensively employed from the seves- 
teenth to the nineteenth cectory, particalarly in the felds of 
mathematics, physics, ecology and philosophy, where their 
diferent forms and ccthods have developed in grest varity. 
Gradually, fictions of ever greater importance make thei ap- 
pearance, though it mast be adsxited tbat every now and then 
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imisapoltations cocar of methods which it iv oxtainly easy 
h 10 tianderstand. 

"We would dwell particularly on the gradual evolutlos ofthe 
‘ction and the continuous ratenson, bath of ia are. of 
tion and of its vacitien This process had abeady begon in 
the sitcenth century and reached ic climax in the seventoenth. 
In the elghtoenth the logical theory began to assert Ite, 
‘though not soariadly. Is the nineteenth, theic application 
Increaged, paricslarly in caatheratics and physics, an wel at 
In political econoxy. Hypotheses recognized ut false were 
stil retained fo large sucbers as bearitic fetions. Prosnt- 
day text-books and monographs on higher mathemati, sathe- 
‘tical physics and sociology, contain many good examples of 
fetions 





CHAPTER XXXIV, 
‘Tho Thacry of Pistons in Modern Time 


Lexy in bis Nowaur Escit tied 0 explain the lege! 
Setion methodologically The Port Royal Lopipue on the other 
hand attempts nether « methodology noc theacy of fiction, 
though fs theory of abstraction ix of vale for one grovp of 
Sctions, “It wan Hobina so lotrodsoed the compacaon of 
streazon” with “seckoning™ ; be did not, Bomever, discus the 
tion. 

‘Condilac's Lacigve is valuable because it emphases the 
saetbod af anithetc opertions (enalyss nd synthesis) 

‘Wolf, the five logician to dscsas the Sction, dd 0 with 
considerable insight, and ‘ls work as a whole hao been un- 
Gevervelly neglect Zeller ban recently endeavoured to do 
him justice Walff was qualifed co underake such a methon 
ology, not only as a pup of Leib, but an x mathematicinn 
of independent views. 

‘He both appreciated the importance of mathematical fcthons 
and discatved thes, though in a rather euciory manser, 2e- 
carding 10 presentedny sandards; and so his metaphynice he 
dealt with certain ftfonal conenpts and operations, Thus ia 
iis Ontology, § 404, be inquires whether the fiction F Is a 
fraction ef §77 00 the tion of the “land of Cockayne" and 
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[i797 on the fiction of the iafinitesimal (nen swat tera quam 
‘ites ved saeom imapinariod), ace wgaic § 804. 

In his Elewonta Mathesres meoersee (Fale, 174t) he gives a 
very acute analysis of « number of mathematical fictions, aod 
treats them as parallel to legal coon. He Ss particularly 
incre in the ere anabri. Woil was thus the ft 
logician to dea! wi 

Ber war aioe ho paid most atetin tothe deca 
in all hie writiogs, from the point of view of {ts interest botk 
{0 methodology and to epistemology. 

Hie stressed this poist in almost every one of his now almost 
forgotten warks, and even whece his writings are cited, this 
‘point 1s catizely overlooked. tn the accoont of Madman 
doctrines given by Erdmane and Fucher and later by Witte, 
the point is pamed over in silence? And yet this in Maicaon’s 
‘only real achievement, and ia closely connected with his attitude 
tw the Ding an sick 

‘Among the later logicians, Herbart in particcler developed 
{his point in his Ledriuch aur Kinloung in dur Philarophia, 
4f 52, where the “chance aapecta* aa well as the auxiliary con 
cept of wpace and vasious mathematical methods are deal wi 
‘The thency of Getions was also clearly stated by Herbert in th 
same passage and he well remarks that thought must have 
fcortain transit-points, "that it pursues its own way in order 
subseqecntly, at the min points, to get once more into touch 
with the nature of things” 

Tn the dvisice of Herbert's book devoted to nataral 
philonophy, the mathesaatical end physical fictions are frequently 
‘mentioned, ia pasticulas, §t60, the Bction of the divisibity of 
the mathermatial point and the fection of regarding it an « 
smagaitode similarly § 161. 

“But the most icaportast fact is that mentioned ia § 162 
(Hartenstein, [, 319) where forthe first time in philosophy the 
ference berween te fction and the hypothesis in easly, 
Sefoitely and fully developed. “Fictions ike that of the 
centse of gravity are extremely uvefol and deceive no ane” 

Lotze, who is often in agreement with Herbert is the only. 
-modcrn logician who bas iacludes the Sction in the sphere of 
logical discssion. 

Bran ig hs two-volume work on logic also made the fetion 
of investigation but in an inadequate and incomplete manner. 

"Tal oow emucsied by F. Ke gt wrk oe Meine. 
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‘Yet Bain, who bad clearly grasped the idea of « methodology 
of all scence, should have felt the necessity of assembling 
‘atera] froc al tbe sciences for this parpome. 

‘We must devote a few words in conclasion to the gradutl 
applleation of the concept of fetion ta the theory of knowledge. 

‘Locke here comes frst. He declared a namber of concepts 
to be oubjectve; bat no more then Hume, in whose writings 
the expression "ction of thought" occura repeatedly, did be 
succeed in attaining a postive realization of theie value a 


‘that the categories were aabjertive. 

‘Kant started to prove the value of these subjective concepts 
soto elevate them to the position of real logice! fictions in 
cu senee, but his syste filed becouse be wat hemmed in by 
{alae tendeacios and prejadices. The real progress Kant made 
‘beyond Hume was his proof not only that the eategoris arose 
erely as conveniences but that they were actually produced 
by the payche itself—theceby subscribing to 4 false « prori 
Philosophy ; and also hls attempt to show the real advantage 
of these sabjective concerts. 

‘Kant wanted to allow the subjective concept some part and 
‘value inthe acquisition of knowledge—in cootrast to Hume who 
regarded them in a one-sided and negative way 98 inaginary— 
by showing how through these subjective concepts the Objective 
‘world Brat cones into existence. 

But he became entangled in a false position because be 
regarded the mibjective conceptual forms sometimes ax Atlons, 
sometimes as bypotheses, and sometimes as an unfortunate cross 
‘etmecn the two 

‘Modern pouitiviem is oc the way to asterting—indeed it 
faa in part already aaverted—that all extegories are for it only 
symbols asd Setions, that “discursive thougbt.” as Malion a2y6, 
‘ina Beton” 

Bot in order to iow what 1s meant by the statement thet 
aaything is a fection, logic must first show at length and 
methodologically the characters of 2 ction, the service It 
performs and wheze it can be applied. The application of the 
Jogical distinction betwee= Seton and hypothesis to the theory 
of imowledge wil then become profitable, 
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‘D.—-OUNBEQUENOES FOR TRE THEORY OF 
‘KNOWLEDGE 


CHAPTER XXxxV 
The Basic Problem af the Thsory of Kucwledge 


FxoM the chaos of sensations emerge diferentiated perception. 
No concept of « particular thing f= an yet discernible in thin 
chaos, for the vast, vague, oebdlovs tess of secsatlons aly 
‘qrudually takes on « rotatory movement and only gradually do 
{he Individual elements that belong together combine 10 form 
pererptual objects and intuitions of the particolar {x intuit 
‘we already have a union of sensory data, doc te the 
‘traction of the elements. The forms ic. which this union 
‘occurs wre the relations of the whole and its parts of the thing 
‘and it aibotes. Here the logical function has already bees. 

‘Before procoediag further, however, we taust sd somethin 
‘that is bound to be decisive for our inquiry. The pryche works 
cover the material presented fo it by the sensations, ie elaber- 
ates the only available foundation with the help of the logical 
forms; it sifts the sensations, on the one band cutting away 
deSinhe portions of the given sexsory smateral, i conformity 

ith the logical fesetions, and on the other making subjective 
Acdiions to wht is imecediately given—and itis in these very 
‘operations that the process of acquiring knowicége consiste— 
sand it is all the whe departing from reality ax given to it. 
Teed i i inherent m the vey idea of working over, of 
elaborating, tho dats, that those data sboold change, that 
Immediate reality should be altered The sensations produce 
within the poycho itself purely sabjective procemer to which 
fon the modera view nothing 15 reallty—picture it a3 we will— 
‘an correspond. 

Here, therefore, we ac the tendency of the logical function 
to alter enlty and deviate from it, What we croat insist opor, 
consequently. is that even in the cementary logical proceaes 
‘2 deviation from reality takes place. The very fact that 
Thought trex to describe Being, that it serves to essintain 
‘and facilitate the relations of living beings, goes to show that 
‘Thought snd Being caznot be coe, that ways of thought exonot 
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bbe those of reality, It is improbable and uanatural that 10 
Proce oo toch different bases, those of subjective thonght 
fad abjective events, should take the same fors. But at the 
tame tine it is bard to Imagine to what peecisely in realty 
thom subjective forma should correspond, once we have rec0q 
nls thar realty is enentisty an ordeced wyatne of movemeath, 
Ever since nntare presented this side to ws all the sabjecive 
aulditioas which we bave roads in tbe form of logical trappings 
{Le the calogoricn In the widest sense of the term, have. been 
smiote and more clearly recognised as sock, And only when 
‘these omacents were Inid aside and catnre stood before wt 
raked and undistarted, did wa ascribe to the pryche ici the 
aulditioas with whlch—whether out of uoselfsh generosity oF 
childish seifdeception—it bad bedecked the externa! worid 
‘This deviation from cealty increases in the higher stages of 
paychical developrocat, and eventually riches $0 bigh a point 
that it te recognized 23 suck Bat it is not for thet reason 
discarded as worthless. Indeed, in dealing with itn date the 
gmyche always deviates more and moce from reality. Yet 
lic apart from the fact that at a certaio stage of intellectual 
development thea: deviations (which are at fret banded over 
to the objective world as its property) are recognized as such, 
they do oot usually mabe themselves felt either in practical 
action. or in the results of thought. Although the cours of 
‘bought deviates from that of reality, thought tends constantly 
to ecunite with reality. We bave already mentioned this of, 
several occasions and oat forth the problem exsing from it 
Ut does not merely mcan that we wish t0 know what there 
tn the nature of objective existence that enables thought, when 
‘proceeding in accordance with the laws of logic, to reunite 
‘with fact whet han run its proper course. Such a formulation 

‘emeoms to us inadequate. ‘The proper formation of « problem 
a an te well knawn, balf the solution. On the other hand, to 
put a qonstion falsely ato go ball way towards error; and this 
In our In the case with the above method of putting 
the , for it presepposes that the Beld of ingoiry in 
hich the solntion is to be sought belongs exclusively to the 
“nature of things" whereas ia fact the reverse {a true, and the 
solution la to be sought in the nature of chought itsell. The 
natere of real events in mfficiently well known for us to be 
compelled to thick of them ax dominated by an analterable 
requlasity. Objective processes take place with an abvolute 
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‘unchangeable necestlty, 20 matter bow we interpret thee, and 





18 ether by subtracting from or addiog ta i and Sia apie of 
‘hla correct practical realta are obtalned and the fral outcome 
of thought tallies with seality—from these twa contradictory 
Satenenta there atiwa the important problem: How down It 
happen that although tn iakiog we make use of a fulaied 
oui, he practoa! renas call proves by right? 

‘The solution must i in the thought-proceas, which must 
therefore’be subjected to « special examination, Tbe couse of 
nature is tnchangeable and procetds according to bard and 
fanalterable awa. Nature has an iron wil; but thought in an 
sedapable, pliant, and adjustable organic fanction, 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
‘The Valsitcation of Reality by the Logten] Functions 
Cagical Opinion, Peasionam and Crivciom) 


‘Women the logical function actively intervenes, It alters what 
in given and causes it to depart from seality. We cannot even 
describe the elementary proceates of the pryche without at 
‘every atep meeting this divtarbing—or shall we say elpfil 
factor. As soon as sensation fax exterod the ephere af the 

payee, it in drawn into the whiripool of the proceaven. 
‘The payche quite of i own accord alters both what Is given 
fend presented. ‘Two things are to be distinguisbed in thie 
‘process: frst the actual formes in which thia change takes place; 
and secondly, the products obtained from the original material 
‘by this change. 

‘The onganized ucticity of the logical fonction draws into 
itzelf all the sensations and constructs an foxer world of itt 
‘ows, which progressively deperts from realty but yet at certain 
polats still retsina wo intimate a connection sith it that tranai- 
Hoos from ane %0 the other continoally take place and we 
hardly otlee that we are acting on a double stage—our own 
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Inner world (which, of corse, we objoctify as the workd of 
enue pereepton) and also an’ catiely diferent and exterbal 
trond. There are then exchange conte, where the vanes of 
one woeld are counged into those of thn Gtber and the eetive 
{ntercouree between, both wodide i made posible, whore the 
light paper curraney of thought 1» exchanged for the heavy 

ity and where om the offer hard the heavy real of 
inexchanged fare lighter cvreney whlch vorertelet 
‘alten interes. 

Foe the ponderout processes of matter the svitwringed 
‘operations of Hens are seit, An ever greater condenan- 
Ten takew place, with the sole object of animating, acitatng, 
and enriching the interchange. Only after paper-money had 
been invented di-tade expand on avast scaly apd only with 
the progrem from the posdeross procewes of tt lower world 
to the ever more delicate processes of thought and the intro- 
Action af the thooght-inatumert id the organic world develop 
into the history of human beings. The difcalty Io cither cme 
Ties entirely ta the ceduction of ane tystem to another, in 
cffectng the exchange. Lange quantises of fale paper-mo0ey, 
tmtoy foe ens that cannot be changed lato matin value, 
find ther way into clrslation; the nominal valve of paper” 
‘money Js not always psid, but the price which cules on the 
market, But ail higher speculstion and the whole of our 
intlate system of exchange are oaly poubieby this expedient 
ad by these Getlocal vale, 











+ Fictional vale * {athe maze gveain political economy 
to papersmoney and noch iSean tor ingance the Pound 
IRating, xe Khe paper is raged as ff bad the eae 
‘St pel, the computation In ade at yf wo were rally 
dialog with "pounds sesling”” Our tanlogy has thas & 
foal busin fz the same ‘way Lite ino Dictionary, 
Wo. IL p: x66, saya "Le papersaonmaic eat une wleut 
de fction; monmaes Seive Sune valese agile, de 
Setion, pat convention” To patclar the term serves (© 
ica ral bis fox acalogien af wich we have made 
‘Tal mui queron ere 10 recon spestealy os 
tmsin‘queton ‘here 210 : 
‘ently of he fara opieal activity which operative in 

















all thete lastarces, itis as simple and wncompli- 
‘ated as paper money, or ax complicated and iesportant am 
categories and ‘concepts. In every invtance it ia 


the fective fanctlon that ia bere at work. 
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Wich ack canes ass gone ae 
salty igen wemeens ey fut 
Soe Er a ed ai, Se Se 
sy eine rai foe thr el ee 
Eerie et ete rode ae rae 
comparable to aj y. The deviation from or 
re ogee, een eel 5 
er aren carne eas Seed 
foe porpows of comparisoc. The laws which govern the 
‘angaoie function of thought, like those governing naturn, are 
all indifferent to us, all work blindly. Whether they work for 
gar advantage or disadvantage depends upon ciravmstances. 
rane cence crete ore sevens 
‘in the logical processes, the change of the given ponderous 
te oda econ the cee of hee endo 
sep a ovens ee ee 
which it opens up for rapid mental operations. The degree of 
Sa ok ea dey orgy eee pn ane 
soba re eee ee ot ee 
i eetag apr ives Sy 
sapere ee te lent ey 
So ca oe ee ea ce fe a 
dered area a Bee a 
i emi otic of te ee, ler 
te ed 
Ses ay angle 9 bee eros Tht 
el tae Se oa nn 
‘the world turns. Rather does the logical function play a 
Selo tear dem th eal ton ey 
ear acre plied 
‘though they may be from the human standpolnt—are, in tom- 
parison with conmic changes, of ridiculous insignificance. But 
wai ik cue nee of bow, pce. Bet 
ope apa al chen cree ih ring 
2a ree cae se cee rane cee 
blind giant energies, this conceptos! world is nevertheless oir 
Bing re te cn ol ee 
sill a ce eee 
fect eee ae pc eto 
ep gerry penton) 
Dae git we mee fs Mee ee ee 
foooly oc re tye ne ane 8 See 
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thoaght. These ceaares are designed to encourage an atttnde 
of mind cuenta! fr the proper understanding of the logical 
fimetions aed their products; we mort be atither dogmatic 
‘04 sceptical, but crtial. 

‘Dogmatism is x form of logical optieinm whict approaches 
the logral factions and helt prodact with bounded con 
dence, regards thought with ax adciratiog and satisfaction «© 
exaggerated that dovbes ace not raised et ny point Tbe 
Togicl infaislity of thought & adhered to by the logical 
limi as thosge i wore n Gompel In wick he Miealy 
balled; and with the mime intolerance that sccompaniea 
religious superstions he regards the logical focm in which be 
appons to think as better thn any ober. This logical 
coptizlam ia haraless and Innoceat enough when found among 
peimitive people, but it is « questicable attitude aod becomes 
dioinitely dangerous and disastrous when encountered in men 
‘of a move advanced type Ts logical edifcn, even if be bat 

00se of cards, is so carefelly protected against contact with 
feah breezes of doubt, that no one thinks of mistrusting 
the logical function. Optimism bere becomes conservative, 
reactionary and injarioss tke everything that utlives its 
Utefulteak It becomes soperducas and dangesous—thoogk for 
pelmitioe man it wan a necouity, unica be wan to die of 
Aarvation while pondering on the problem whether the space 
through which be shot his arcow was real or infitely divisible, 
fot whether “the arrow waa ever stationary” Like Achilles 
Ie overtakes hie “fortaise” withost allowing the intnite divil- 
lity of the space between them to mitiead bia. Had primi. 
tive man already begun to doute the objectivity of his logical 
forms he would never have become civilized, But ifm thinkee 
at a higher stage of civilination does not queatioa this objec- 
Airity, he becomes @ primitive man agein and, In the worst 
‘ene of tbe word, an uncritical man. 

‘An instructive contrast to the behaviour of the logical 
‘opthmlut fs preseated by the logical pessimist or septic. He 
‘may tie to the mistrust of a Gongs, or snk to the myrtiela 
cof a Huet to the emptiness of ax Agrippa of Nettabels, 
He can find no words severe enough to. characterise the 
‘uncertaioty, ioaldity and unreliability of thought. With the 
Soliaista hc doubts the existence of the external woeld and in 
‘tho tad {S not eves certain of bis own existence. Thought fa 
‘epirded as an extremely dofective isstrument which falas 
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reality, and leads os astray acd deceives na, But ifdogmatiess, 
in aplte of its name products, ls oot fruitful, aeepticiam in 
dofnitely barren. Yet thle mistrest, in addition to being 
strongly motivated, ia of considerable service ia pacparing the 
‘way for the ccitcal attitude whlch we ought to adope towards 
sr world, ie to the Jogical functions and products. The 

: cannot be uver- 









agent the assertion of natve acceptance of the idestty of 
‘thought and reality, jasitts troagly on thelr absolute ditine- 
Te discredits the Geqsently used sod absed simile of 
"the cefletion of the extroal world withia the pryche” which 
is sapposed to portray the objective wold trithally and withe 
ut alteration. The logis peonist would preter to regard 
‘ought thou We torte realy ike » pi of eaetred 
spectacles ow concave mirror. 
the ought istrument Sopaconaey tl oc WHR 
thought instrument y aod ot 4 
logical pessiousm it frees itself (com ckildish elif is tha 
ower and ualimited validity of thought, 226. with optic 
Fete fly coche fact of the ultinatn practical incidence 
cof thought and existence. ‘The valuable outcome of pessenina 
4s the habit of soning in these concepraal contracts primay 
Dothing more than subjective products. Instead tbesefore, of 
emarding with the dogeatist that we accept thei realty until 
‘cr oneal is proved —a thesis that from « practical poist of 
view inthe only weal one—it reverses he procenn and mulafut 
evtandcs applen the Justi formula “Quisque pracsuaatat 
rmulus, donee probetar bonus”, demanding that every logical 
Product and every logical fasction be takes for what i actually 
fg, mere logical construct; and Invating on a special proot 
‘before the reality of any given ental cocatreet ef opal forma 
is asmumed, Toooeetically this is the only valid nad ateful 
principe 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


Catagories as Tietioas 
(UPith « General Discussion of the Praca! Pargors of Thowpi) 


[BETWEEN the reception of sensations into the peychs and tts 
‘processes, and tho resolution of conceptn and the Ral thought 
Coastrects into sensations a2 the relt of peactlal acivty 
fd of theoretical comparison of mental operations with real 

‘hese two gates, the entrance and th 
of tho mund—fie the peychical world. Everything that 
{akc place between tha two points belongs cxzhmalvely to the 
‘ide doesain of the payee. 

‘Aa won as the sensations have found their way into the 
prychical processes they are, as has already been noted, worked 
‘Ove into concrete pictur. 

sree Reaches fe ies of penmtee te ee 
and-attributes,” into “whole-and-parts,” etc., is a purely 
jective achievement, "These are all merely forms of apper- 
Caption iste which seumtions group themaelves ead combine, 

By obacration me can discover wbether the cubintion 
ofthese concept fa the payche is bused upon. Inner rlation- 
abip, for we fad certain sensations always recurring In the 
‘ume cocnections. Onc single instance of wiailtaneity ot 
innmediate sequence of concepts is mo guarantee forthe payche 
that these sensations belong together and will always cecie 
In the sue way, noc ie there any reason for asruming this. 
On the other band, when there i x feuent recorenon of the 
sasve combisation of concepts, the paycbe Sele Tel ealed 
‘spon to ditinguish shis amidet the chaos of senations, We 
believe that this would act ovcur widhou some peace atta, 
sand that it wan necessity, f9 the widest anue of the term, which 
Sarakened the tendency t form a special category Sor this 
persistent conjunction af concepts. In addition to the material 
of senmtions an such, dhe Gmevelations in which they ceca, 
and the hythm in vbich the loteeplay of porrptions and 
sensations takes place, are also given. [s this temportl sequence 
of eranticas, tow seamtion-anita become conspicuous in the 
derma of pecptians which always recur inthe same cosbica: 
‘Monn ‘Thinrecurceace can tke « double form-—is cam be ether 
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simsltancous or escseasive Here we are concerned in the 
fist instance wit simultaneous combinations, Perceptions of 
lnpdscapes, animals, plants, all pan fore the payche in chactie 
‘confusion. Yet, however much the aucam of peroeptions may 
<cange, the combisation ofa certain configuration witha definite 
‘colour always recurs; the Ggurr ofa branching plant with green 
leven, These particular coesbinations are constantly repested. 

‘The beanching plant always appears connected with the sarse 
scosation of green, and this definite combinations of renaations 
i for the caind at frst accidental, But it does not resin 10. 
From the mechanism of sensation comes the form of Thing and 
‘ntribute, ‘Tare avisca the object * treo” and tte atribute 
“green.” The rat group of senaations—that of the shape— 
repeesents the object, te other—green—the attribute. Tbe 
particular units of this relationship are then apportioned to the 
diferent sensations, But the matter by no means ends here 
The leaves deop off—the tree becomes leafless, How, after 
that, can the relation of the object to fe attntute be applied 
10 the residual perception of the branching plant? Apparently 
‘uly because the vinible Is regarded as a property of ac Invisible 
thing, Not only, thes, ia the general relation (thing and 
attribute) mentally added to the world directly given, but oe 
member In the ceationsbup i projected Into the ceala of the 
fmaginary and changed nto poze fiction, 

Let me here call attention to the shifting and Inter- 
hangeable nature of the categories What is. at one time 
thought of ar am objects aherwarde thot of ut an 
attribute, Frocs this capscity of whiting from one thing 
{prong (rites au and fick ile and pr 

ity and, appearance) we way infer that the cutegocics 
tre mibjectig and fe alm enables vf explain how ane 
member can be projected outuce the realm of experience 

{to that wiat is experienced comes to be ita camtlate. it 
in thos that we get the Sction of a substance, supposed 
fo ext outide the teatm of experenced object, witch 
then become mere a‘irbuts ce madi of tbe substance. is 
‘the sume way there arises the fiction of an sbgolute cause 
of which the world of experience Is supposed tbe the 
‘ict, and also the fiction of the macrocosas whose parts 

















[ae supposed to coutitute the objects of experience ; and 
aly gt ts etn fo aly “Tagine 
Baupposed to ‘Emenee of phenomens. 


‘isenreunestied trneteece Actions sloona rdatnship 
‘vive only bas 2 meazong within the ope of experntch 
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Inextended beyond this tat the vold. As Iratlanal and 
csaginsy rumabers ke a/=e arise through the unjustified 
irkieden of athesatet opections othe halons ot 

to abetlutn tolmtacee, abwolcte couse, abeclute whole 

tad an abwolote emgnee—io cootrast tf 

URrough tbe anfrtied exteasion of eategural forms 

‘Th fiction of mubatance thus aries becouse one mecber 
of the relation, Thing-etrbute, is trunsfered orn the given 
world to. a non-existent and imaginery realm. Another 
Gxacple wil make this process clearer. Jn perception the 








in the mbutanoe “sugar®. ‘The payche then applies to this 
combination the category of a thing and ity attrtbute —*"The 
tigat ia sweet" Hore, boweve, the “white” appears also 
sian object. “Sweet” is the ateibate, The payehe lt 
Acquainted with the seamtion “white” in other caben, where 
i appease us an attribete; ao that in this case too, white is 
Treated as an atinbute. But the category thing-atrbute it lor 
applicable if “sweet” and “white” are attributes and no 
Cher senetion is given. Here language comes to our help, 
tod, ly epplying the mame “sugar” to the woole percephon, 
aables us to treat the single sensations ax attnbutes. ‘Thus 
te phere of scrally perceived senaations, 
ind is thought of exw pecial carcer eraeetre:nbro) 

"To though, ois calest maniferations this seems & very 
fomocent procedure; but fro our prescat afitady ta natare 
and the world we. must regard It as a very doubial allera 
fion and a fasiication of pure experience Who authorized 
thought to ameme that “white” was a, thiog, at “tweet” 
wan an attribute? What right bed it to go oo to amome 
thet bots were attsibutes aad then mentally ad an object at 
thee carer? ‘The yostication can be found neither in the 
sensations themselves nor in what we now regard as reality. 
What then is tha trae state of affine? What aro these 
renanlons which the payche projects as attributes of an 
object? The sensations which the psyche toms into atti: 
bites of an abject thing aze procrance tn the payche itvelt 
Jn any case the poyche bes proceeded in a very arbitrary 
mascer ; for is real expecionces are sensations and seuations 
shone. 

[From the mechasius of sensations the form “thiog- 
attribute“ bas developed, and this certainly is not to be found 
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Im the seasations theawelves. Eves if this farm does comre- 
‘spond to same type of reality, a question wits which we are 
not here concemed, we could eciy remari that the Thing is 
fan addition roade by the payche, which seis op the senantlons 

‘attributes of hing That the proces of thought is 
Initiated, and the scaffolding is erected. 

‘We must, above all, remember that what iv given consists 
only of seaiations, and that erecytblag which is nat mere 
sermation is the worie of the payche itself. But the very 
‘process of working the sensations into categoriee ls an altzra- 
on of experience, 2 falsification of reality us given. The 
spaatioa of categories passes through various proceases, the 
‘devcription of which conutitutes the apectal task of prychology. 
‘What primarily interests us hece ig the fact that by analysis 
‘and addition an alteration of oor immedauie data takes placa, 
f reealt that beings us toaterially further than the mere coms 

ation of sensations in perception. For here we are already 
fa the domain of conceptual and dlacersive thought. Anaya, 
comparison, abstraction and combination are the psychical 
peocesses by means of which thit theoretical elaboration 

















‘Hut what is gained thereby? If we examine the matter 
carefully we shall nd that this type of conceptual knowledge 
bas very great valoc as « @caon 10 practical action but no 
valve whatever for real scientie knowledge Tbe error bas 
always lain in attributing to the means value which really 
belongs exclasively to what is achieved by tbe meann, 

‘All that In given to consciousness is sensation. By adding 
‘a Thing (0 which sensations are sapposed to adhere as atri= 
bates, thought coramits a very serious error. It hypostasises 
sensation, which in the last analysis is only @ process, a3 a 
subsistent atisibuta and ascribes this “attribute” to x "thing ™ 
‘that elther musts oaly ta the complex of sensations itself, o¢ 
haan been simply added by thought to what bas been. sensed. 
‘Wo must clearly realize thet when thought subeomes m ecaaa- 
tion-complex under the category of object and attribute it is 
commiting a very great mistake. Whore is the “awect” that 
4s ascribed to the suyar? Tt existe only in the act of sexaation. 
‘Wherein the “sugar” that is supposed to be “white” “amect” 
“ard” and “ fe", whose “canesco” ia supposed fo consist in 
‘hese qualities? Thought. i= fact, deals with the sensation- 
complex twice, once ux Thing and ageia ae Attribute, The 
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‘succeasion of sensations alone is given and out of these two 
entirely different conceptzal vaine: are developed. 

‘Thought not ocly changes immediate emasation thereby, 
‘but withdraws fartbes and further from reality and becomes 
Increasiogly entangled In its own forme By means of the 
“Imaginative feculty”—to wae this scientific term —it has 
favented a Thisg which is supposed to pomeas an Atiibute, 
‘This Thing is « fiction; the Attribute os auch isu fetion; and 
the whole relatioaahip a 6ction. 

‘But further: by isolating both members ofthis celation, the 
Jogical fonction cangnites the error it bas made. The relation 
ship ftaelf ve of a Grofold ature; the object in inolated and ite 
attributes are regarded as separaced and as separable from It. 
‘We must admit that the logical fanction thus lays ivelf open 
to the charge of making a series of arbitrary actu und errors, 

‘These isolated factory and elements stzive to recombine, 








between the thiog azd its attributes thought of in Isoltles. 
For what can “thisg” be without “atinbate", az "atixbutn"™ 
without "thing"? The tcasion is here released in the fudge 
ment—*The vagar is sweet"; and we helene that this con- 
stitutes ucderstanding, knowledge.” But is exything really 
azsined by this jedement except 8 mere subsumption under a2 
empty category? Certainly ; ee thought bas sow corrected 
its rt exror. ft eat duplicated the seatation into thing and 
ity atttbutes and then separated the atribate from the thing. 
Now, in the proposition, it unites them again, 

Ti fs generally clalmed that a propositian gives x2 under- 
standing und knomledge. This seezs to ut to be claiming too 
ttueh, “The tension 1s indeod released, and tbe contradiction 
Tetween thing and attribute (appaceatly) removed by thn 
cqeation, bat nothing is attaibed thereby except a subjective 
freling of satisfaction. In actual fact nothing whatwver in 
attained for knowledge, but rometbing of great practical tity, 
‘AU this activity of the logieal fonction bea, in general been 
Tooled at fiz 190 mech from the polnt of view of icowledga, 
Bot, in the fret place, no understanding is actually attained 
‘hereby, and, seeondly the whole process dons not serve theare- 
tical but geacticel perposes. By its means, communication on 
large scale is made pamibl, for bow otherwise could the 
sensetioc-complex be commenicated? Communication became 
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possible only wien the means of communication, the ward, 
fexrote 28 cutie: seamtioc-complex of this Kind and when 
some new woed especially streased ane part of this complex an 
1 attribute, so that the duplication found in the proposition 
‘was coscelied, ‘Thus to the scparation there corresponds 
tinlon. Both comocpt and proposition save merely ax « means 
cof communication ; they also assist in securiog an order In the 
piyche which, it may be mentiooed, heightens the power of 
memory. A thied purpose i that of explaining and wader 
standing. We have shown sbove what is involved ia thin 
‘Tho object fn Indeed attalned, but the pyche believes that It 
Das grasped something when it han merely applied ite feianal 
categories to the semsation-complexes. 

Concepts as well as judgments are, then, to be mgaréed only 
a means to 4 practical end, Trougkt creates an object to 
‘hich it attaches its own aenaations as attributes and then, by 
meant of this fclon, disengages itelf from the mass of ser 
‘ations that rus In from al side. 

‘There are various points to cote hee. Fiet, the fitlon 
‘bas a practical object but is theoretically valoelets and eves 
contradictory; for there is no Thing thet posoasocs the attribute 
of being *nwect", Such a*thing” is tefcontradictory it aan 
Absolutely contradictory constract. It is aupposed to be some- 
thing seperated from its attributes, and to be an entity quite 
distinc from these ; and yet we know it only through thew 
attributes. The creation of this Getional thing Bas, however, 
‘an enorrsous practical value, for it serves as the nal to which 
‘the smzaations ce attached 1s aftribates. Without ity aid it 
would not have been pomible for thous to create any order 
tall out of the confusion of sensation. 

‘Thin uswumption of a Thing woukd oover have been powsible 
without the amistance of language. which provides an with a 
word for the Thing and gives the attributes speciBe names, 
Te is to the word thet the illusion of the existenca of « Thing 
posscasing attributes attaches itacf, and it ia the word that 
‘enablet the eistake to become fixed. The lopcal fonction 
‘elects complen of sensations fom the geoeral stream of 
‘monalions and events, and ceates a thing to which these 
tensatlons, posteased by the poyche alone, are to adbere 2s 
attributes. Bat Thing, Attribute, and the Judgment in which 
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‘The contradictions and errocs ia. this sensocy view of the 
act as a atlas 





these immazent contradictions not only do not prevent the 
forms and formale from acting for roany centuries a3 inter- 
_modiasies between internal (paychical) and exteraal happening 
‘bat do not duappear even when recogsised as ersocs full of 
contradictions. [ndeod even then they ate sot merely remnants 
of « former attitude bot are and remain absolutely apconbary 
for commanieation and for purposes of logical arrangement. 
‘They thos develop from ievolantary, fevional constructs (5 
conscious aclentiGe Retina recognized as ncoctary. 

‘Ont errr consists ia regarding auch logical Instraments a8 
ends in themaclves and in axzibing to them an independent 
valve for koowinige, whereas they sre, an we mow, only 
logical devices for the attainment of purposes which we have 
already frequently enamented. We ust aot, however slay 
fsuppose that the purpose of logical thickiog is knowledge. Ita 
primary object is a practical one, since the logeal funtion is 
an instrument foe self-presereation.” Kaowlecge is x scoondary 
purpose aad, toa exrtain extent, ouly a by-product the primary 
im being the practical attainment of communication and 
ction, 

“The same is trse for all the other categories by means of 
‘which discursive thooght is conducted ; the whele and its parts, 
amsc and effect, the gencral end the perticolar. These arc all 
‘aly conceptual, logical Sexions which give rise to no knowledge 
‘whatever isthe strict sense of the term. Here" che influence” 
Involves *the addition of characters not contained in actoal 
reality, bot mentally added by tbe experiencing eubject” 

Although scientife thought does not to-day regard these 
particular intellectual forms, Le. the catmgorics, a instruments 
for understanding, for the world of vense they bave at all tim 
Deen both a determing factor and a means of understanding 
Maniiod spent thousands of years dividing the veuaation coxt- 
plexes into compartments arrasged accordlag to purely extemal 
characters—and thu, even if theoretically uses, had yet 
practical value, 

‘Kact proved that the categories were only applicable to 
‘experience and this demonstration is another way of expressing 
vwhat we have boes insisting upon. All these tanspositiens bad 
origisally a practical purpose, Tbe categories are simply oon- 
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‘venient aide for bringing the mass of secaations Into subjection, 
‘Apart from this they bad ovipeally no object. They atoec out 
af tia practcal need, aod thei camber an0 spedal satire wee 
tletermined by the diferent forms of expression assumed by 
realty, t0 which the payche adapted ict by means of heat 
focens, thoogh frequrstiy only in a supecteia! fsbion. 
‘Understanding is the welLinown feeling of pleasure due to 
the empirical transformation of sensations inta categories, It 
is qoite meanngies to try to extond this feting of plese 
‘beyond its poartble Limits, If understanding actanlly consists 
only in this coaversion, acd if thls conversisn suras out 2 be 
‘merely a rem toa original atariag-poet then it in eatly 
emacs ogo beyond and fo attempt to extract x feling of 
pleasure from understanding where suck x conversion 0 loot 
‘Seeurt. The wish t9 undectacd the world is not only n- 
reaicable, but alsa it in e very stupid wish, The puychveal 
tate of understanding anly occurs wen something haa been 
uceetsflly Included wor invested in the uesform of the eate- 
force. To desire to extend this fling of pleasure farther, to 
lope to understand the categories thececives, san excrediagly 
stapid wink. Science in the end always Trade ou back tau 
Alterabe sequences and covexistences, apd here there is nothing 
undemtandable”, for the ward “understand” 50 longer I 
any meaning. 
The derive to undecstind the world ix therfore 
st Ta dreading ceo bal 
Tesaginary reduction to the lows.” But 10 whet ia i. 
itll to be reduced, expecally Hf ia the end it 
‘uma st toe something usknowa 
"Gue word il eat caple of being andertond but 
of being Unawn.  Phlooopy can areve only at 8 
Tieledge af he word ot at Sndertanding oft ft 
will bp « koowiedge of the word in its naked texpliclty, 
her the desiroction of all sobyective forms of interpreta: 
{Don and nddions, where Sta ere conmcoualyrecogrived 
fnvtions ie an egceoary, wend and heipl conceptual 
‘ida. "To'want to “understand” the world as a whole 
Seine oth Moe Gait note Boman ager 
Sanding’ to undeveloped, soo every individ 
ven one crdowed with superhuman capaciton cat sinply 
‘Socept the ‘llimate reallies whlch we can actually afta 
fs the object af knowindge. To dese to unaerwand them 
Sha is weltcontadretry and childish, ‘The exlogoncy, 
Dartcegely cause (and. purpose) can be sseflly applied 
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teal alee and oaly engender il lens 
Ercaamale, he a Comeeraing the" origin and 
Purpose of coerske trent. 

‘Tis treatment of thooght sxc of logical woek is the only 
ane calautsted to give vs a proper ides of its porition, By 
regarding logleal prodects wicoply 42 moans for 4, practical 
‘Purpooe, the mperstitious adesiation of logical forms dimnisher 
‘and the logleal products mmo longer appear ax revelations of 
realcy but a3 porely mechanical instraments, whereby thought 
sauy Mave forvard and attzin its practical objects. By thu 
regarding both logical fanctions axd logical products ax mere 
reeans, the way is prepared for theie interpretation a3 fctions, 
Le. wx constructions of thought, thougbt-edifces deviating from 
‘tnd even contr reality Wat invented and interpolated by 
this very thinking, In order to attain its exes more expeditionny. 











CHAPTER XXVIII 
Ontogoriea oa Analogical Fictions 


Wr may first oote that an indefinitely large umber of 
categories sre conceivable. We might even aay that the 
‘mind once paiscated a far wider range of categories than 
to-day, that the present lst ia oaly the result of natural selec- 
tion and adaptation, The traces of earlier categorice are 
‘evident in all languages and those of to-day show the nature 
of their origin very clearly. They are manifestly analogies 
{A prior, however, «very lange numberof analogies are possible 
‘22d havo boen exployed in the course of history. Cate 
fforen are cothing but analogies according te which objective 
‘events bave been interpreted. 

‘They are, therefor, in no scase innate possessions of tho 
ayche, but analogies which bave been selected and epplicd in 
(hn coarse of Use, and according to which evests have been 
interpreted. How the analogies aronc it ia not dificult to 
(quent; froca tnner experience. The Thing and its attibute 
the bytract expremion of the mast primitive (ype of 
‘propeetary relatlonsbip; the eulations of reality are regarded 
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dr if Chey ers things which bad an thee" property” certain 
Saata’, "To abeantate the forher ina matter for 
‘etymology ; 1s the case of the whole aed its perts, for example, 
or the general and the particolar, {n all probability it will then 
te found that entirely diferent anaioges are at the bottom of 
the same cazegriea in diferent languages. We tom therefore 
Indy asd sent car former jrvieonal aaesmption that the 
Togioa! function deveiopa thee Zreafroen within elf and aay 
{nitend that the interconsectiona of wxations cause ke logical 
functioo to think of variety of analogical relationships, The 
logial faction dieovers thatthe sensory ronan can bo far more 
taily viewed as 4 whole and brought oo order If thought of In 
terms of certain uralogies 

‘ome important rent follow fom thin, The view alwady 
nin thatthe tions cannot posses « theeetcal vale for 
understanding Is thus confirmed. All these categories are 
analogies, applications of an analogous, though in the last 
‘nalts undtingreltionship to cbjrtive rewmtanoe, Sh 
analogies, where complexes of experience are cegarded os if 
‘reality behaved in @ similar fasblos, are all pure fictions, All 
‘events are onderstood in the light of these analogies which are 
ntinagunly refined, and evertually becowe the abstract ideas 
that are alvays quite eighty recognised as analogical etloas 
Af then the categories bave value only in prectice and not in 
‘theory—namely for purposes of order, communicetion, and 
action—then pilosophical systems also can ave no other 
wali, hstorely bave never bad any other. AU andeetand. 
ing cilned for them was bat a paychical icelon.  Fictloas 
have only = practical purpose and ll the rytema bul up on 
lementary Helens ae nly more mite aod toce claborate 
‘etions to which no theertical value cot ever be atrfbuted 
‘asd which possess all the characteristics thet wo bave 20 far 
aways fod in Scions, Theoretically they ar valle but 
rutialy they are impartant 

Every form of philosophy that navvly operates with the 
categorie, or with ane of them, is degmation. cunen S 
the dincovery that cothing can be achieved they, and 
Geceralaty trees over the whole dot of mows and 
thes further extmds fo the practical purposes of life um and 
‘qin acbtrarlysevumes tat these are act attained. ut he 
earical num be dieiopsinbed from the praca! purpose of 
te logical function, As soon as doube extends to this, ecepticiem 
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is unjustified We must therefore not call in question the 
‘Purpose ull by the general applcation of the catagory of 
‘autalty—aamely the Introduction of ordec Dosbt, bowever, 
{n jntiged an soon an we realie that oothing can really be 
‘knows throagh these catagories, that they are only anelogicn 
‘Which i thelast analy tall ws nothing, By mesracf Criiccam 
‘we can dacover thn reasons for thin for the eiical attitude 
recognizes the categories as mere analogies, a3 fictions invented 
tnd nt up ty thougl to ring order into the mass of sensations 
fand to give es the Meson of being able to understand and 
explain. Critcim also enables usta prove that thee analogion 
tiemaciven eaazot be understood, and further that they Dave 
been taken fram flelds of knowledge of far too intricate a nature, 
Even the most useful of the anslogies, the category of causality, 
the only one that In modern science has survived the genera! 
ruin, ba ita origin in x eld of lnowledge far too complicated 
(allow it o serve for explanation; fori arone inthe realn of 
Inner experience acd of action, which is the product of a highly 
complicated form of being. As is generatly recognized, these 
‘expremions are to-day only eaployed symbolically, to designate 
‘ma unalterable celation of sequence. What we obverve Iv ex: 
clasively onalterable sequences und coexistences, and theo we 
‘appereiee as a relation of caomlity and inkeresoe without, 
Toweve, in fact dolog core than repeating things 10 enother 
language. The whole mater then sees more comprehensible, 
bat anly 4 very naive dogmatist could to-day be deceived by it. 
‘Thougtt employs these Gevices in order to tcbeve ite practical 
ends, one of which is just this setisfaction of “ understanding. 
For thouauela of years mar tas been content with thiy and 
Caen great pleate in indalgig these innoceat aubtatp 
ong withthe enthusiasm of « cil. 
‘Bat the mature men, unlike the chil, in not axtified there- 
by, lea he sould et Mackie fo 
to an increasing extent that "understanding is only 
tm dledna that Ie aed rion ate boned’ open Hons 229 
leadtoilnslons. We feel we bate been duped and ere annoyed, 
Wels to this that pesslziaes In due. The payee in In every 
way dismtinfied to-day with what has been accomplished, for 
citer the purpoose of action mar owe of thought seem (> 
‘bave been axtained. Yet o realty they have been attained, 
‘that is, in so far as they are justified at all. Pessimism arises 
out of exaggerated idealists pretensions. 
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All dogmatism tha» conuiets ix trading with thean aate- 
rors und believing that something ‘as thereby been attained. 
‘This was proved once and forall by Kant. 

in one respect only was Kant gravely ie. error, namely la 
snpposisg that there was a predeteriond number of categories 
Uf the categories actually arose as we Bave stated, that is 0 
ay, an analogies of expecial prominence in terms of which the 
vasious sequences could most suitably be conceived, then ft 
‘obvious that as indefinite number of s0ch anslogies is posible, 
‘Through natural selection those have boen preserved that ae 
‘moat adapted to this purpose. Its therefore natural tbat they 
do nat form a timited group but thet, on the contrary, thes 
umber vanes; and that while some are fally active, others 
‘bave been preserved ooly in rudimentary form. ‘The evidence 
fr thi is to be found siost cleary is language. 

‘Today there are only two eategocies with» real and vital 
application, Object ond attribete, Conse and feck. But there is 
4 constast tendency to eliminate the first end to redace all 
lations of attributes to causal connections. Even this last 
seduction is regarded by the most promioect thinkers a3 only 
a moothod for ariving at sobjecive carity and of enabling 
yhenomena to be arranged in a certain way. Science to-day 

‘more and move at reducing all processes to purely mathe- 
‘matical restions where the te stuation je presented J all 
fits simplicity, it where, of course, all that is generally called 
“undersandiog” ceases. To anderatend is to subsume cate 
ori, and where this subsumption comes to an cnd there is 
fs an end af understanding in the ordinary sense 

















CHAPTER XXXIX 
‘The Prastionl Uulity of the lotion of Categorie 


ACCORDING to the purely “ peycho-mechenica!” principles of 
‘combination, fasion, laterpenetration, association, etc, a kind 
of not ed in. the conceptaal streacs; as for example, 
by the category of Thing and attribute—a catrgary which 
ested originally upon an encicely sensory anslogy. This 
‘xtogory becomes progressively moore refined and more abstract 
‘unt It develops inte & separable form whost origin in parely 
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seusory relations Io still demonstrable Wa have hee an 
‘cxculleat example af the intinctive and uncanselous perposive 
‘ctlvity of the payche. We may sts Gom the Baal outcome 
Anil try 0 show bow thn payche has achicred its object though 
we admit this teleological deduction enly for heuristic perpones. 
EXtin wont ttwcnys tpi coca tl oly 
won * cose. That thin 
arty tly cmap a eg pts pron pol 
ay fally op grou 

Se npg hig ena alles antes Insel 
lace, commundention ia thereby rendered possible. We pro- 
suppose bere, of coors, the development of language and 
‘would merely note that the cosamunication of an event oF of 
‘an irapression io un intelligible manner was mide pomible only 
‘hrough the formation of a limited number of categories. By 
‘winging reality under these categoriex,commanication between 
individuals became pomible in terme of some known analogy, 
which immediately awakened in the tecipient an idea of what 
‘the speaker wished to comaunicate. This is related to our 
third point, namely that understnding is thereby engendered 
——feom oss standpoint an Iaslon of understanding—reality 
being thought of mder some knowa analogy. The tremendocs 
pressure of the Sarashing aexsxtions is redced, and the tension 
of these impreasions is removed, ia consequence of their being 
‘apportioned to dierent divisions. 1 would add at once that 
‘this was oaly mde possible é exiense by language; the cate 
sory is fovnediately atached to the word sad the ward becomes 
sore abstract and loses its seasory colouring. That i why 
Inoguage has both such a relessing and loosening influence 
upg the prycke, since it was only by this meane that the 
diviaion of existence into categories became possible. Finally, 
ft wus only i this way that action cold be determined. The 
oyche wan na longer merely « heiplew and paswive spectator 
‘of the stream of existence and events, was no longer exclusively 
dependent upon mere reSex tendencies, but as the pictures 
‘this wuy bocame ordered and groupod according ta categorie, 
it was able to determine thelr re-entry and to arrange 
activity accordingly. Such a posibilty, bowever, Tested 
cementialy cpon the possbilty of memory, and this Htself 
‘was to a large extent slnplied by the arrangement af reality 
andes these arbitrary categories. 

‘These categorise are not forme with eny corresponding 
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sblective realty. They are merely combinations of 
formed in response to some type of ebjective relationship but 
of purcly nbjective origin and of no value foe understant 
‘This grouping of events oder categories represents one of 
those elreuitoes devices whick, though tsdifeent as regards 
truth itt are yet indlopensable in investigation (Lotae) 

‘The world of ideas thes formed sakes action more end 
more easy. We must however note that these consiructs— 
chins toate, re, ert —drop cts on thee Psp 

thes been attained. Thele ald renders action casi und mikes 
‘the operations of thought possible; but an soon as the desired 
_czastions bave cccorred, the coccrptual forms lose their value, 
Man does ot want "iiags™ bet the couurcence of certain 
Aeosstiona"Fetions even though they remain theoretically, 
drop out as (ar as practic is concerned, as acon ag the dexzed 
reuult Ie attained. But it cannot be denied that thought 
‘obtains ita proctial saocest only at the price of its loglal 
Prvity. The logical function —which conmists of jest thewe 
Brocesses—is rot afraid of the mistakes and contradictions 
Which romule. 

‘Thas thought moves forward through contradiction as we 
‘have already repestedly observed. The concrotual constructs 
Iohere in the payche even after thie purpose in achiored; asd 
hough these logical procrascs have attained their practical 
results their (rma paris aa residues and buaka These forms 
Conatituted the subject-matar of polosephy unit the theory 
‘oF imowledge proved them to be mere form of fictional origin 
ted value 

Logleally considered, these prychics! couttrcts are fictions 
and not hypotheses relating to the nature of realty, an many 
‘philosophers supposed antl the contradictions they contained 
proved that there was nothing objective corresponding to 
them, For our “eritkal” standpoint they wre only Betis, Le 
conceptual and ideatonal sida, 
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AMPLIFIED STUDY OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
ue 
‘ArtifieiaS Claacificasion 


‘AS « substitute for actual reality, in this cane for x groap af 
objects with a common coratitative complex of character, wo 
find one arbitrarily selected character. ‘This selected character 
sannot, of course, be anything woreal But it Is zot the true 
principle of classfcation Thus, in place af the highly com 
llated realty, we obtain x simplifcation which ix wubtitsted 
for it Phenomena im all thelr vadety are then amanged 
according to thia character a5 though it were the real and 
adequate principle 

‘The botanical eysters of Linmeas is the owt famous 
example of thia method. He took as a basis of clamifcation 
the number of stamens and piatils. Classes and andere were 
formed in accordance with thes, but an a result orgasiams 
‘were sometimes grouped together in one species which pomeared 
‘oly this character im common, and rot afl Ohls carsntal and 
‘unalterable characters. Of course, where the type of plant 
‘orgasieation was of auch a catuce that the constituent elements 
were modified according to their specific cheracers, related 
forma were properly grouped. But where this was cnt the 
cl hetecgencous pants tbe uk and th it) ware ought 
tagether and forced Into an uncomfortable proximity, whereas 
homogeneous plants were woparsted and at polata far 
removed from one another in the system, merely because they 
fered fn respect of some particola: orga that kad bees used 
1a the basa of clamifcation. in thre instance the difirentiag, 
which are the modifcations of the seected principle of clam 
Hon 5 are not those which actually determine end form the 
species; 20 that, fartead of collocting Individuals similar in 

* Sap Pat 2. Chg 2 
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their totality, hose are grouped together that share only 
salied somber of characters 1a ober words, te relatlonships 
ofthe species as far as theis postion ic the system is concerned, 
So not ‘careapond to thelr actual relatiorakipa, Yet thin 
syst with ts 24 clases and £17 orders ia of prextadvenings, 
fee plants can be ely dented by thee reddy recognrable 
characters which ure not dificult to find 

ClaulGeations fused on the colour of the lowers, the wer 
‘Hon ofthe leaves, et aro jost ax artical 

‘Those stwnted by Junlen and Tonrnfort ay ln pr 
also Based upon alogle organs (anthers corona) instead of 
‘pen the orgasiom ans whale. [twas de Candoll, Endlicher 
tnd others who Set used the lateral asatomical stveture, 
rows, ete athe Bass for a apstematic damifcation, 

‘The same bolde for all other Reids of natueal aience. The 
artgcial systems of grasping found I eineralogy® were 
formerly, and are stilt bused upon more or less wbitrry 
extersal characis So long as thee Is no satval system 
‘based upon chemical coasiation, ere auch an arsfcial system. 
bas conmderabla precneal value Avistotic's castdcation of 
animals according to thei: tocs and claws or that of Linczun 
sccordiag to tbeir teeth, ar other examples 

Tn many Selda we are thos forced to give up, cither 
temporarily of nally, the hope of constructing 2 aatnral 
claifeation, a2d a2 Taine" says. ia connection with i 
chussifeation of the sensations, o temain content with sort 
fof reows, the manufacture of “un cxaicr commode geri de 
‘eases of Yon retrouve aintment co quan vest considérer; on 
wa ren Gait de plas”, ‘These auxiliary groupings, which form 
vary ingenious constroctions are, indond, often oaly of service 
A tn cary method of regiering and arranging things. 

"An rogards the exten to which the astboes of these cla 
‘ations were conscious of their arifcality, at any rate since 
the time of Lisnaus, who was well aware of the arbitrary 
ature of bis atten, the diference between & natural and an 
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methodology has coocersed iuelf with this purticnlar polot, 
‘hese claaaiicationa ave for the most part trated today as 
atic, In other fntances, on the cootmary, these none 
satura graspings were fcwt accepted aa hypethese, Le twas 
believed that the nator system of clamieation bad been dis- 
savered until it was roaleed that the grouping was unreal 
But even when auch ax hypothenia is recognized as fle can 
st render good service as» ftion. 

Ta his inguery lato the races of mac, Kant turned his 
‘attention to this sabject and in his onograph, Chr dow 
Gebranch tialepincer Prinaspen in der Phlorephie We lr 
Uinguisbed between natural and articlal specie. ‘The former 
Jae ealed sper natural, the latter sper agile, “The 
seademic system ss. bated on claics which are aminged 
sceocding © similarities, while the natural system is. based 
cn falls, and classes animals according to thes relationship 
fom the point of view of thei origin Toe forme: glves 25 an 
stadesie aytter for mnemonic purposes, the later 4 natural 
syatem which appeals to our iteligence: the Sst aissscnly 
st arranging ceatares ander tao eames the scoood endeavours 
to bring them sader Inwa” He warna us ageiaat regarding 
thi purely external siaalaiey In characteritcs a x2 indication 
Of Hiilarty in powers and ao fling sto the error “of trans- 
{erring ideas foto observation itsif” and “contusng the parely 
logical duerentiation which reason makes belween concepts 
for purposes of comparison only with the physical diferenta- 
tou made by nature fa their nwa from the point of Wew of 

‘A. natural claucation ahoold be built up on 
the “coromoo cause” which Hes behind groupe of enti of 
the me type; it is ruatter of natural Matory. Articial or 
schematic cusiteatlon, on the other band, is based merely on 
the comparioon of extemal characters xd in» matter of 

scription; and sofort, 

"Araptreshoold also be mentioned hee, for on this polnt he 
vequrks? that in atiela! clannifeations curtain. ebitarly 
selected characters serve the purpoue of deteraining the place 
of every object; we wbotract (rom all the ather characters and 
thus ether group object together or tear thea avinder la te 
strangest fathion, A natural aystem of classiication, howevee 
Is based on all the extential characters, acd the Importance of 
cach fs determized; results are cnly sxopeiaed as valid when 

1 Bn PM Same 
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the objecta that poness the greatest simUsrity are really brought 
‘together in the sume chum The” ermangement fe plus oxtarel", 
‘mys d'Alembert? “eral celul ob es objet ve macotderaiont par 
‘ea suances insenaibies gui ervent tout & la fois & lea séparer 
ot os wie® 

‘Artilicia! nystema ave thas “ one-alded aystezs, for since the 
srosping a mace on te bal of pci ahem it canno be 
‘rue reflection of the richoets of the whole." Bus auch clastfica- 
thong, sade on the basis of externa, infrequent, secondary and 
sccidental characters aford a very practical aid to thought by 
cemabling it to gain & temporary general view, In relation to 
‘the atate of our knowledge, they are often all that is possible or 
practically useful 

‘As Taine says, the application of our instinct to clnmify 
{s pot always sicossfol: “plusieurs de vor démarcations 
ddeanemrent aticclles et ne sost que commodes"* 

Cettaia corrections mest be made in an atiScia claamfca- 
tion, Thea may either be purely idcal—in the conscious 
admisslon that our system does sot entirely correspond with 
reality; or in particular cases reales when the inconsistencies 
‘emalting from the artiScia} or forced grouping. in themselves 8 
‘notable Indication ofthe fictional stare ofthe whole proors are 
cancilled by some further incoasistency. Contrary to strict 
rules of method, the sume type of grouping is not wdhered to 
‘throughout and instead of a rip application of the principle, 
‘empirical sailarities come isto their own. 











be 
‘Farther Artificial Classifications? 


tr cannot be denied that there are many cases where we have 
sade purely arbitrary dlvitions wm objective nature without 
‘nfBcent Juttifetion. For mstasce, on the ordinary view, 
Animals and plants, organic snd inomgesle, hfe and death arc 
very delsitely and strongly cooteasted; yet om closer exai 

tion they merge lato one snotber so that a separation in int 
possible. This ie proved by the many transitional caves where 
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sclance cannot decide to whlch vealm they should be antigned. 
‘Between plant and anizeal,inorgenle and orgaaic, there are inter- 
mediate forma which cut acrom tho old clesrifcations 40 that 
they are only retained for comventence All these controversies 
about dividing lines should reaind vs that tie not ator that aa 
<rawa these User and demareasions but our Hsted interpreta- 
ton, As soon ax these fictitious boundaries are trested a6 
trac limits all kinds of disputes arise so to wbether a given 
form belongs to this division or to that, and we get all the 
vrel-kaown contradictions, which recur in all classification as 
s0an a8 we can no longer distingsiah the eal from tbe Sectional, 
‘The vast ajcity of dames inta which things bars been arranged, 
fand also separated aad dlatinguinbed from other groups have 
‘been proved by modern sclenee to be unyastied and they are 
only retained to-day for convenience, for their practical ublity, 
and ot foc their theoretical value. This is the case, for 
‘example, with the group "metal". Whereas it was once Srmiy 
believed to designate a qaite definite natural group of elements 
this concept fa retained im pore ecimce to-day only ecanse 
It afords usa convenient comprebenaive term. New elements 
hich, according to some oftheir characters, abould be included 
in this qroup, & other respects resisted sicluion under this 
traditiong! concept and iti clear that nature itself knows 
nothing of such a clamifecation No character sutisies all 
the conditions or is fandamental; neither weight, Iurdness, 
malleabuity, elasticity nor transparency; not even sumplicty, 
Tor, a1 Bortclis once said, it would not be a contradiction 
‘0 find a *mecal” that was not a aimpie clement In these 
Snstancea we cannot help making an artetrary canalfcation 
of forming divisions that ‘ature does sot even snggest. 
‘There are no partitions in nature. 1t was Berselios himself 
who, with reference to the earths, allalien, metal-oxsdes etc, 
called our attection to the fact that all our divisions are 
artificial and thet no natural dividing line can be detected. 
Pawing to other fields, the diflercnoe between matter 
and force, for instance, has, for moders science, become 40 
uncertain that bere too aay dlvidiog line as become purely 
wwbitcary and conventional. Such divisos are helpfal aida 
to science, bat are not sclenor itself. Only the leas important 
workers in science realy believe that they gain froct them 
sy absolute or objective knowledge; tc acieatas are quite 
canscioas of the fact thet thear aad siewlar distinctions are 
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‘only provisional fictions which play = minor auxillury réle. 
‘Yet in spite of their inaccuracy and partial erroncouaness they 
sendec great service to science. 


$s 
Adam Smith's Method tm Fetitioal Zoonomy * 


‘ADAM Sutra laid down ax an axiom the Sctioaal proposition 
that it appears az ofall ecocomic and commercial betaviour 
‘were dictated solely by egonm. He pur it io the farefront 
‘of hie aystem snd developed therefrom deductively and with 
ayateroatic necestlty all the relations and laws of trade and 
commerce, as well us the fluctuations in these complicated 
ficlda, In view of the importance ef thls question both for 
qnetbed and for practice the views of important wuthorties 
may also be cited here, The qeestion in all the more interest 

became a violent controversy Bas aren as to whether 
‘Adam Sauith formclated bis assumption as an hypotheses of 
sas 3 fiction (If not in these terms, this sufficiently covers the 
acts), And quite apart from this hivcorical point, the question 
1s of great interest from a systematic standpoint. 

Is Lange's History of Materiiom, teat cemaskable monu- 
ment of x mind both clear snd deep, there ix an excellent 
section devoted to this problem. His comments we shall 
roprodice here Ta dealing with the struggle against what 
he terms the * dogmatiam of egoism”, Lange is confronted 
by Adam Smith, the foande of moder political economy, 
and instead of indulging in vapid remarks on this great gealus, 
‘es 50 ruany writers have done, be attempts to investigate the 
‘methodological principles of the problem. Ht ia well known 
that Adam Smith, the Scottish aathor of Moral Fhiosophy 
and the friend of Hume, wrote in addition to his Wndth of 
Nations, another work, The Theory of Moral Seatiments. Tt 
‘uns recently been shown that The Wealth of Nations does not 
astrltly form an independent work or a uit in itelf, but is 
merely one gortion of a complete moral phllotophy.* The 
‘one work examines mankind from the standpolnt of egolsm, 
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the other from that of sympathy and altruism He was ua 
willing to make an absoiste distioction between ethien and 
economies any moe than between economlct and polities, “He 
‘oaly made this separation in abstrection and in the interests 
of method.” 

“Im te doting of the“ Wealth of mon”, Lange adds 
(E.T., Vol. 111, p, 334), "the axiom is completely ‘asserted th 
‘very’ one In pursing bia own advantage at the same tim 
fortheen the good of all. But the Government bas nothing 
further to do than to maintain all froedom for tia struggle 
8f interests. Starting from these priseiples he reduced. the 
play of interests, the markesing of Supply and Demand, to 
rules vebich cven yet have not lost their importance. All the 
‘run this marker of interests was not with him the whole of 
fe, bat only an important side of it Hls successors, however, 
forgot the other nde, and confounded the roles of the market 
with the roles of Ie, nay, even with the elementary lame of 
Fbumannature, This causc indeed contributed to giver political 
reonoay a tincture of arict science, by greatly simphilying all 
‘the problems of human interevurse. - This sizlication easist, 
beweees, oly inthe, that nen are conceived ax purely egeistic, 
and a8 beings who can percsive perfectly their acparate inieresta 
without being hindered by Selings of any other kind. 

And, in fac, not the slightest objection could be made to 
this, ifthese assumptions had been made openly and expressly 
for the purpose of giving an exact form to theetes of social 
intercourse, by imagining the sronplest possible eases, for itis 
‘precisely by abstraction from the entirely manifoldly complicated 
reality that other sciences too have succeeded in gaining the 
character of exectoess - .. A relative truth, a proposiuon 
‘which is only true on the basis of an arbitrary presupposition, 
tuned which deviates from entire reality in a carefslly defined 
‘remve—just such a propoxtion & Locomparably more capable 
of permanently advancing our comprebentin than a prepeaiton 
‘which cadeavours at ace stroke to come a close an ponble ta 
‘he nature of things, and in dowig oo carria with it an inevitable 
fad, in theis fall range, unlenown mass of errs, 

4 As geometzy, with ta sixpic Hines surfaces und bodies, belps 
us forward, although its Koes and serfucer do not occur in 
‘ature, althoogh tie mass of real things 9 almost alaye 
Iacommenturable; s0 too abstract politeal economy may belp 
us forward, although there are ia reality ne belogs who fallow 
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exclusively the impulse of « calccating egolsm, and follow 
it with absolute mobility, fee (rom any finderlog emotions 
and fofloences proceding fram other qualities, Of courte, 
abstraction ia the egolstic political economy Ia auch more 
‘thorough than in any other sclence, since the opposing Influences 
0f ledolence and abit, ax well as thowe of sympathy nnd 
of the sense of comentcity, are extremely important Yet 
abetrection may be boldly veatured, as Jong as it recialns in 
cour consciounness as such For when we ave found bow 
these mobile atoms of a society encouraging egoism, which {a 
hypothetically amumed, must bebave on one supposition, we 
20 not merely gain a fiction whick iv consistent in itvell, but 
also 22 exact knowledge of one side of human natare. “We 
might at least koow bow man comports biatel, in #0 far ue 
the conditions of his activity correspond with tbe supposition, 
even though this will never be completely the cise” (This 
last seatence describes the fection rather inaccurately from the 
formal standpoint A more exact formulation is given 02 
age 243, with reference to the question “how man would act 
ifbe were only egoisic” 

Lange has heve, with that eethodological clarity 10 él 
‘ioctive of bis genics, admirably characterized the nature of the 
abstractive,negiective method, taking political economy at an 
example. Tt speaks well for bis heart that he declared the 
‘tncoce af precical materaiiam to consist sna confusion of this 
abstraction with realty. 

‘Bucklds attitude was that the two mais works of Adam 
Salt, the Theory aod the Inpwiry, were two connected pasts of 
‘ona sod the same system. In order, thetefore to undertand 
‘he philosophy of by Gar the grateat of all Saath thinkers, 
‘both works must be conaldered together and regarded as one, 
for they ure ia fact two divisions of « wagis subject. In 
the fiot be exaraines human nature ic Its atrustic aspect and 
{nthe apoond froa the point of view of self-interested behaviour. 
‘As we are all both ayspathetically and egutstialy deposed, 
‘his separation was the only possible way of elevating the tudy 
offnuman asture to the panition of a scence hy means of tbe 
deductive method. The independent treatment of element ia 
realty united, doce le ia rue rest pac. an ahatractioa, upom & 
Jogical artice, in that we separate in thooght cerain xeepurable 
facts and proceed to argue about events that actually posecan 

* tumor of Coban, VL Tapp A303 























20 veal and independent existence and are eacountered nombere 
but in the sind of the lavestigator. Nevertheless wach an 
Atcs in quite legitimate, and) may alvays be employed where 
{subject a ot open to experiacatal Seatment or where 100 
ch confasing detail has grow wp around ft 

‘At far an tbe cetbod of Adam Sauith ls cancerued, these 
sgmria at Oncken quite creed poit ut hit mal] on 

‘Accordiog to Oncken this method isu characteristic feature 
of Adam Smith's work. The robles: invoived, he contines, 
{nase other thas that of the natare of mations) esethod in 
(genet, and it inthe peculiarity of thin method that ft separates 
{Rings ix iomgiaation, fous all exteeal influences in order 10 
regard them as entirely iglated and with reference to « par 
ticular parpose. This, be eightly ads, is the method introduced 
to aclence by Descartes forthe examination of angle object, 
and it was later extended by Kast and Adam Smith to viola 
‘branches of philosopty. He might even bare gooe further and. 
‘pointed out thar th method had bees feequently employed In 
tho cightcenth century, and that ia the course of tic, par- 
ealaly {a the sineteesth cextary through the operation of the 
“law of ideetianal sift” the Setions of the masters developed 
{nto the dogmas of their ollowers™ 











is 
Bentham's Mathod ix Political Sclence* 
AMontse very instructive example of the fictional method of 
‘aizaction is offered by Benthara's tratzaent of the probler of 
political science. In this instance the historical qzestion as to 
‘whether Bentham applied bia esethod consciously, we whether 
‘Bin aunuroption was a fetion and ot an hypothesi, in 10 be 
anewered is the sense that is own statements certainly appear 
ta bave bern intended by him ax hypotheses, and that it wan 
his succemors who frat recognized in assumption, (hse a8 an 
hhypotheais, an importact aad useful ition, Benfiun bases bis 
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{gevere theary of the state on the eompecicaslve prescpposition 
‘thatthe actions of men are always dicated by seinterent, by 
pporly persone! end aelfsh considerations. Im order, howerer, 
{> represent conatitationalsm and parinpentarion as necrmary 
forms of goveroment, Bentham had to cake the following 
deduction from this axiom—if men's actions are exsontielly 
sdetnrained by selfsh iterests, then the only rulers who govern 
la the Interests of their subjects are thove whore velf-centred 
interests cance with thos ofthe people. This, however, only 
rs when the Interests of the cule are brought ito harmony 
‘wits those of the people throug responsibility, ic. thromgh the 
epeadence ofthe rulers upon the will of tbe ruled. From thi 
it follows that the wish to retain power and the fear of losiog 
It arc the only motives that can be regarded as the source of 
‘polly in agreement with the general interest of the people, 
The feeling of identity of foterest can only be called forth 
and conserved by responsibilty. From this Bembam deduces 
representative goverament, the responsibilty of ministers, and 
‘0 orth. 





Ss 
Alstractive Fictional Methods in Physics and Prycholory? 


Ir ly well-enown that abstract lagi sive mental In partie 
larly omployed in mathematical physics and that there can be 
‘no question bere of an abutractie Physics sree veal. The latter 
fn used when, for instance, a piece of wood ix split ap into parts, 
the former, when we speak of bodies, for instance, without 
‘eight, and imagine tbat they exist. It also occurs however, 
‘when we neglect the question of the cvediom, and, “for the con 
venience of the physicist, agroe to treat the relatively empty 
apace a1 absolutely empty.” Hece, “the mathematician, in 
particular, who i accustomed to leave cut of his caleulation 
the higher powers of an infinitely small magnitude, can bave 
‘no reason to demur” (Lange) If the scent 





* it thereby dise 

regards Influences due to the medivm continuously fling space ; 

tard this ceglect of elements of realty actually present and In 
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(act always inseparable is of very great serece ia simplifying 
calcslatlona, Here too we must include the fact that in physics, 
tolecules are “for the sake of simplicity treated an spherical’ 
tm anmuzption that appears not to be flly Im agreement wth 
the demands of chemistry. Possible iregularities ia eo- 

therefore neglected and, mecely for the sale 
Of simplifcation, «far simpler bobuvionr is ansueed than that 
Which actually occur, If theoretical mechanics uod phyaics 
ae to proceed deductively at all, any other treatment of reality 
1a impoastble, “For bere the empicical phenomena are 90 coc 
Plicated that by excluding subsidiary factors whlch are, how- 
lover, always at work abstract relationships are ade the basle 
1f the method, and the behaviour of phenomena is then treated 
fs ¢f it were dependent only epoc these abstract factors and 
the others did not come isto consideration at all, 

‘This same method is of grest use not only fa the Geld of 
apglicd peychology—-and in this we must include the social 
selencea since the time of Adam Smith and Bentham—bet 
also ia the stody of primary peyehiea! phroomena. Here, 
(oo the complicated nature of plenomena makes it necessary 
for us to substitste only @ feaction of reality for the whole 
ange of causes and facts. Psychological relations are of 20 
fntrcate a nature that Sctions whick tring one clement into 
prominence and neglect others ia order thereby to facilitate 
theotetieal procedure, are valuable bere, This method han 
‘made great strides since prychology carat through the anslogy 
of piychical phenomena with mechanical processes. Lange, i 
particular, with fis discerning eye for method, recognized the 
Sormule of Herbartian paychalogy 28 mere fictions, false at 
hypotheses, but nat withoat their wuxtlary valse.” Herbert 
Dimbelf did not believe that be bad reached ceality by means of 
tom, for be in part, ascribed to his formule = rcthodological 
eharicter. In his exodlent mocogragh Die Grandlogung der 
maihenatixches Prychelogi, un Vorsvch sur Nackeriaang det 
Surdamentaten Fehlerr bei Herbart end Drotich (Duisirg, 
1865), Lange marshalled the evidenes, and only 1 few of 
Herbast 











ptions, 
He declares in the preface to bis Grandichrew that the funds 
mental assumptions of mathenatical peychology sere only 
‘provisional assazoptions which, although they eppreximate t2 
realty, do not corerpend with it. 
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‘Steintha) ater amployed this method and laid down theore- 
tical forme tn peychology tht ware obtained only by neglect 
ng onmmesous empirical factors He calla them “absteact 
pictures" of peychle procenses, 


6 
Gonditlac’s Imaginary savas? 


A RIMARLABLE example of the fictional method of abstenctina 
is the welliowa Sctioa of Condillac which has made is 
Trait dir Seasations x0 famous aod +0 valuable. The porpase 
this ction fx the foandation of what wat afterwards called 
iGoogle,” Le. an analysis of ideas and a reduction of all 
beliefs and concepts to their origin in experience, in short a 
‘theory of the formation of idass out of seatations.. With thia 
object Conic imagines (imaginey, meppeser), a matue, which 
ato be thought of as similar to a living human being whnae 
mind an yet is devaid of Hea, Ia order to be able both to 
fedmit and exclude impceasions at wil, this ‘maginary man Is 
enclosed in a marble case which prevents him fom csing his 
Tn this way Condillc wan able to Isolate the 
particular world of ideas that would zesuit from each of the 
Senso if this hypothetical man were Fimited to but one sense 
ata time. He limits bis atatse to the sense of emell and then, 
Jn succession to those of beariag, taste, of sight, and finally 
touch, Then be combines the various sensca by openi 














usually form a part of the complicated texture of prychical 
if aod be can then abow the contribution of each particular 
sense. In this way be constructs successively an olfsctory 
an, an auditory man, etc, aod obows what kind of « world 
‘of ideas would, or aight, arise iw wun thus partially exdowed. 
‘By teant of thie statue, organized tke «man and provided 
‘with  micd which is us yet witbout idous, with senses which 
awe called into existence ong after the otber, he demonstrates 
‘te developaiant of conuclounes, attention, memory, judgment, 
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the imagioative acuity, absteuction reflection, etc. It is obvious 
how this ingeaious ction simplifes the inquiry. *Wo know,” 
saya the anknown author of a anal work calied Die Bilésdaie 
in Enge's Phuouoph fur die Wats (Na. 21). "the reason which 
Jed Bonnet and his prodecessoe Cocdillac to erento much n 
sintue. They thovgst that they could hereby simplify an 
faclitat the sendy of the way in which oar prychical powers 
sruduaily developed {n convection wlth sense inpresaoca"* 

‘Of course, the fctloa gives tse to a somber of absurdities: 
‘“ianguage before the ea in open, conscournesn at the very 
feat rtimolation of one of the vaguest of our senses," etc. 
‘We must, however take into consideration, as Condillac himself 
reaarks, “that the uncertainty and even Ue exroncounscae of 
some of the suppastions will ct affect the basis of tbe work. 
observe this statue, not so mach to discover what is occurring 
fn it as to discover what takes place in vs. I may cr in 
crediting it with activities of which it is not as yet capable, 
Dat voch errors are of na fartber consequence if they enable 
the mader to observe bow these opcrabons take place with 
‘lmscif" Objections kave been raised to this method, unjustly, 
think, by Licbmasn for instance” 

Ts the work cited above, Condillac repeatedly makes use 
of the tive method. One more instance is relevant bere. {2 
bis ction. he farther supposes that his statue-man lives alone, 
and he attempts to abow how the nocda, ables and ideas 
‘of much a man would take sbape, according ws nature provided 
{or al, for some, or far none of his nerds. By rarying the 
possiblities which be imagines for this man left to his owa 
devices, be i able to make a serie of very wibtle paychatogical 
‘bvervations, This le all then applied scehs mutandis to 
real men, The Setion was already known both in the ancient 
world and in the Middle Age. Amcbios® (circa 309 4.0.) 
created the fiction of @ maa wbo bad lived fom birth in 
omplete Holton, and used it to dlaprove Plats theory of 


knowledge. 
This fiction of Amobius was revived by Lamettrle in 
the sightecath century ; it appears as the “belle conjecture 
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Na tilt tnd ea age She Caretas Sone of 
Tame in “Leet” ee ange hi damn 
of this fiction, “that in a feintly-lighted subtecranesn chamber 
ites shh i eos ed cet ary Se 
chided, « new-boro child is being scantily nourished by a naked 
‘and silent ourse, and that it is thus brought op ntil the 
Fee ty even fy, ion ny owes 
sth ort nine At Wage ht in ere bute 
enw te her be aed et ght bln Bs 
‘nit bw bean en sed ad bagi op. 
ive gate no eee, Kew sot ve tow tat ta 
‘ents fon hay eating Where hen at 
Tamra pare hy?” Wha fe tu an ers 
tiebly tmnt eigen) Li Ctr re 
which Lamettric seems to have inspired, “this being, which 
Ta cap se hae ad he ym inten os oem, 
ten bewpponnd have reined ators aap heme 
Ese 

‘This Getion was also employed by Avempace (died 1138) 
in the Interests of religious philosophy, in his Régima of 
th Somat pny tp Ate (cn) 
‘Roi tm Pnte” Aber Dwr ia te te eran 
‘eon af mes Spree toe nee nh 
rhino ale Sa Tang” can dep nto 
independent being, apert from the institutions and opinions of 
Ns soy: Utatey spin slos ee 
te evap fon itn ale fou enn 
St fnew othe sein of wich te sen 
ped yt ae mo Nay tery ee 
tie ad gat wis eater oan ant sone 
ia” fe acta id ime ener cnary) Ses 
of the Robinson Crusoe type, 20 popular in the eighteenth 
Sete, tn ong enn win 8 Pee same 
Sint wy cpm teil ars of tt 
Tl bwurly bso howgh cheatin cal 
Pisa of» eld ea iene cae aod mre 
Srereenterprinentl Sid orton" Ar wh Conan 
{he tio serves bere als to siaplfy Invention and expou- 
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ton hy onultting factors which are invartabiy co-operative, io 
‘his cae the community with other living belags Both educa 
‘Gonints nad paychotogists frequently use this Sctionsl abstraction 
{or thele pacticular purposes. 

‘Here too Ielong those examples of artifical isolation where 
‘pot merely a slogie Indiviécal but a whole city or comunity 
(Gn Laland, eta) ia thought of ax abut off froan the rest of the 
‘world, ng, Fichta's Isolated commercial community. 


‘7 
ote’ “Mypothetioal Animal"? 


‘Tae extent to which paychology tual eo 
ploys this method, Is stown by tee wellinown *hypotbetial 
‘talmal” loicoduced by Lotae In bia Madisintche Prpehlages 
This anizal, it will be reall in supposed fo pomseen jut One 
ingle sensitive and movabie point im its skin, my wt the end 
of an aoteana. 

aaa calls thin “hypothetical animal" ‘a sounder, more 
‘organic and Muminsting ebatracion and fction' than Con 
Ailac's statue with enly the olfactory senve, sad a tactile sense 
itiven It last ofall” He calle Lotz’ fctlon onpaslc, ecatse 
the ‘tactile sense Is really the Gest to develop in animal 
evolution and in oven Toeid alone, scaccompanied by other 
frgacs, «fact already noted by Arisle® Laat’ expression 
leads to to the mettodie obverration tat sock fetionn mast 
Indeed be “soved nd organic” ie—asé this ces only be 
expremed negatively they should wot form ‘deatiooal con- 
structs that are (00 fr removed froma the actual facte bef, of 
‘he contrary, rch as conform most caterally and aptly (9 tbe 
objective data. 

“The value of cia ction consists tn te fat that it nopllica 
the probless of epistemclogy und paycbology, namely, the 
‘ature of the processes throogh which the idea of the external 
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‘woe arias and the are of the mere succession of peroeptions 
fn our pleture of the world. The percptions of this" antl” 
tre anly ausccmive, for cimaltancous perceptions we excluded 
by the very eature of the Setion. Whet follows from these 
[Riceenive perocptioaa of aa antesna, moviog about and occupy- 
ing = number of diferent positions? “ff thix hypothetical 
anil is paychically ocganlzed ke ourselves, it wil regard 
‘what rune ‘parallel to ft arkitrry decision an “subjective” 
sd wint & loan to be Independent of un Cobia 

and external And if ft bas the power of receiving 
peveptions both with the gan af ret ahd in mctfon, and 
oneenes, a2 we do, memacy and associative capacities a9 well 
4 the Eaculty of spatial interpretation, then it aust, ke 
ortelves, in apie of ite defective sensory apparatuy arrive nt 
the point of distiguthiog between a stetionary aod a changing, 
‘resting aod x moving object” Lane thinks that this fiction 
aby dovlping te someones oak tous anny 

o ing ro assump 
oo, flee Ranta doctint ean in thin ele be dgrovel, 
‘namely that 1a Intelligence automatically provided with cate- 
foes was necessary m order to arrive at objective knowledge. 

“Lote's animal, exdowed with otr understanding, would be 
{in a position by means of the actual data to arzive at some 
dea of objective rest and mation" without thowe cateqrial 
funotiona which Kact regarded as necessary. 

Physiological poychology, ia view of the highly complex 
natere of it abject maces, mazes uae of much Getions readily 
fad with avecens; among them should also be included the 
samuption made by Helmbolts of « being who is all eye, of 
{hat of a man with only one eye and ubat In the middle of his 
forehead (the fetion of « Cyelopeam ec). The assumption of 
a fetional wan with ricromopic tyes also belongs hoe 
Hielmbelts, Aubert, and other, cake frequent use of thin 
method, 
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$3 
Other Examples of Fictitious Isolation * 


Tun ideal Inoletion and breaking-up of actualy, its Joghal 
separation into different divisions, is one of the fayourite 
devices of thought; a complex, in veality inseparable, is split 

{nto ideal elements and parta uod each of these ideal 
‘lements tn then treated io iolatoe. 

‘Such cases of iaclation, where an object is tom Grom itn 
natural context and regarded as independent, are frequently 
found. We may perhays oven teat Galila's axiom of 
inertia a3 such, for * presupposes an ideal case that is not 
{ound ta irolation ia any material unit aor ia any system of 
auch onits". It was determined thereby how a soving body 
‘would behave If unafiected by any inflrce whatcyer—but 
the indades an unreal case. This, efter all is only on 
abstract view that can never be realized, for the law in based 
‘an asmumption which contradicta all and avery reality snes no 
body exists along, bet « moltplity of things is always given. 
‘The schematic isolation of w single body in motion presuppases 
a case which never cecurs in reality, exa Dever be observed, 
tnd, given the existing organization of the word, is abeolutely 
‘impowible. ‘But it # only throvgh the neglecuve method, by 
tmeans of the fctlon of “simple cases” tant the simplest wn 
‘an be maintained, 

"At an additiousl example of the ideal isolation of en 
element from the cicamstances which are in (act always 
Asiocied with and necewarily aocopany i, let me quote 
‘a pamuge fom Taize? a order fo investigate the conditions 
‘and dascover the laws under which and according to which 
scamutions are reavakened in memory, be isolates a single 

nation and subjects this single case to an exasnination, 
He observes, bowzser, "cest qu’h wrai dire, il n'y a pas de 
seasation loolée et separée; use sensation ext un état gal 
‘commence en contiquant lm peéeddents et Grit en oe perdant 
dans les suivants; cest par woe coupure arbirare 2 pour 
la commodiié da langage que nous Ie mettons ainsi A part 
Eaychology ia especialy fond of making such iscations. 


fe But £ Chapt BT. 2.) an 11 
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‘Attcotion may here also be called to the fctlos muds by 
alls in bis Syritme mowoean ae Ja ater, where be looks 
‘wpoa bia monad ~comae si avexluralt fen que Dieu et elle 
day thinking of t a isolated (comme x) from all other manads 
which together with it form the whole system of mature. 
Ho adds: “pour me servis de la mente de parker d'une 
certaine une grande Alevation deapeit, dont In 
tintaté_ ext otlcbrfe”, Toe reference is to the cxktbrated 
(nystie, S. Tereaa de Jesus, as is proved by a pamage in the 
‘Aaa Senctoraes, qooied by Leis in a letter to Morelia 
(1696). "Salot ‘Teresa says: “animam corporis conclpere res 
chore nan secus ac ai in emando nil emet alsl ipa et Deus 
quim Ideam noo modic= juvat ante ocolos In ptileaophin 
biabere; anque bane uiliter adhibui in hypothesibas mein” — 
U would only add here that the parpose of this fctioa of 
Saint Teresa lien in the fold of ethicy, whereas Libis gives 
‘the mutter a theoretical turn and wtillas it for bia Menadology. 
1a oy fet meen he ti ko rc wi maar 
Leibais the extent of its sigaifcance Is ent 

(on the vuhue of tha theory of monads fsl6 
‘Methodological interest attaches to the controversy between 
Cartivn aod Pott an to whether the root that we ensumed 
‘by comparative philolopists ever really existed as wach without 
exions and transformations, whether there ever wax x period 
in which the roots postulted by tho grammarians were 
actually used or whether, on the otber hand, these roots were 
only a generalized abstraction froas the so-called derivations 
{a other words, wero they historically bypotheses ox gram 
aatleal fictions, acd was the separation of the aici, #0 
sungotial and necessary for the grammarias, ever xctully an 
lolted root or aot? Thia question whether the sninflacted 
root ara only starting points, so to speak, for grammatical 
‘aleulation oc whether they correspond to an historical realty, 

{of considerable methodclogicaliaterest. 











‘THE FICTION OF FORCE w 


fo 
‘The Fiction of Force? 


Ons: of the cost important fictions that arise through islntory 
G's ington, he cxegt of owe fa ane ots mete 
o ian, the concept of fore. tn one of Its mean- 
fogs, for instance, that of viel force, wa not only Sad many 
particular phenomena grosped eomaarly together but also 
the Mee that « force i vomething with « special existenmn. 

If two events, one precating and the otber following, are 
united by a conmant bond, we call that peculiarity of the 
astecoient ovent, which cocslate im ita being followed by 
sxxother eveat its * fore," acd we measure this force in terme 
Of the magnitude of ita eBcct. In realty only sequences and 
coexistences exist and we scribe “forces” 10 things, by 
segurding the actual phenomena ws uleady possible and then 
‘ypastasiing these pesslities anal peculiarities, and separating 
them fom the rest as real entities, “Far malkecs," my Talae, 
‘de cote partialarsé qui est ua rapport nous fisooa par une 
fetion de fespeit, use substance; nous fappelons diam som 
substaatif force ou porvair; nous Tai attribocs des qualité; 
‘now disons qu'etle ext plas oa moisa grande; noss Yemployuns 
dana le discours comme nn eujet; nous oublions que 100” étre 
‘ext tout verba), quelle le tient de nous, queliz Ya regu per 
‘empeutt provisairement, pour Je commoditt de discoura ot quent 

‘Test riea, puiagu'l n'est qi'en rapport. Trompés par le 
Janguge ot par Hhebstude, sous admettons quil y a kine chose 
rlelle et celdchissant 3 fasx, nous agrandiasocs A chaque pas 
note erreur” This partiouar ewsence is a “mere sothicy,” 
and by an “dhusion™ we coavert it into = pure incorpareal 
cetsence regard it as an omence of a higher order. And yet 
initaof els only « character, a pecalucity, «relationship exitt~ 
{ng betwen to events, détachée par abstraction, ponte & part 
‘at fiction, maintense A téiat dite distinct par uD nom sub- 
Stantf ditine, toga’ A ce que Feapit, oxbllant von origin, Ie 
Juge indépendaste et devienne la dupe de Villsiog, dont 0 est 
Toews.” Taine refers frequently to this fcbon. The forces 
that objects ace supposed to ponsess are nothing but & necessary 
coasequence of raccesson,“posles A part ot eoxaiderdes inlé- 

2 Sephmantey te Pt 1, Chars ITV tp end BB 
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ment, dea cuanitves d'ttre extraites de Tévinement, et isolées 
par une fiction mentale”? They are raised to the rack of 
substance: and plsced as the permanent background, a1 4 
constant fountais-head ic contrast with tranaltary events, and 
are thus gives a separate existence. {a suromeriting the cond!- 
tiaas for 1 giveo event, we call it the force necessary for thin 
event, and we repersent st a8 soracthing actual end wpecial: “la 
condition, dqnugée. isolée par une fiction de leeprit devient 
‘Alnal tout fai générale et abntraite”* 

‘Taine heve is only emphasizing one side of the problem. 
He points out the theoretical valuclesmess and falsity of the 
coneapt of force, by exbibiting ita psychological origi, but lays 
far too litte etress on the utiliey and convenience of these con 
‘eptaal constructs for ordinary scientiSe peuctioe and in bis 
eagerness to prevent the fiction from being taken as a reality, 
bhp omits to recognize the excellent services that thie fiction 
bas rendered to thought. This side af the qosstion mast net, 
however, he neglected; erlucal insight into the theoretical 
‘worthlessocan and deficiency of the concept of force must be 
supplemented by the methodological recognition of its practical 
tuullty and convenlenes. That this abstraction, whereby the 
part that has been separated is ales personified, is a useful 
fiction, 1 wonld Wee to demonstrate by eeference to a walter 
who combines a critical mind with a feeling for the methodo- 
egica) requirements of science. 

Lange? scverely criticizes Moleschott for saying “that 
‘wherever, at any time, oxygen may happen to be, if haz a 
relationship to potassium,” aad thinking of force ax something 
permanently seated in oxygen. He call 
“the ravaged of the covcept of passbility, 
personification of a homiaa abstraction. He sgreca with Du Bois 
Reymond who concluded that fundamentally there is nelther 
force nor matter, since beth are oaly abstractions And be 
fagrces with that famoos passage where Du Bois Reymond 
peaks of force as « shetorical davice of our brain, which selzes 
‘upon a metapbor because It lacks the clarity cecestary to 
express an Idea directly, Foren, 0 far as itis thought of as 
the cause of motion, is nothing but a disguised outlet for the 
‘retiatible tendency to pervonifcation. The Idea of forte as 
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* Barbee at Bpwrstomn, Vo, 309 (8. Yok hp 3. 


MATTER AND MATERIALISH 19 


sn excrescece of cater, a sct of ixatrument ike and or arm, 
4a certainly a device ta whose application nether natural science 
nor methodology can take exceptin, 30 long as we romin 
‘tae of the tectnical narace of he concept, whlch facilitates 
rapid calculation i thought. 1 howover, super ensuous forces 
tre uanumed, we iotrodace what Lange cals falbc factor into 
four calculations. This view of force as socething added to 
and dependent on matter is quite legitimate provided che idea 
{8 wed only to ald the procen of thought, and provided we are 
rufficently’ndept lo method to rid. curselees when the tie 
come, of the (ale factor thus introdoced inte thoogt 


fr 
‘Matter snd Materialinm ux Mental Accenvorten! 


‘Axx. this bald of ancther one-sided abstraction whose infsence 
has been racalculable; ‘ndeed the whole method of the natural 
sciences, which are founded on the assumption of a ladrpen- 
dent external world, is only 2 ocesided abstraction, Thin is 
‘what Lange meant when he coastantly streseed the method: 
ological vakdity of materialise, bet dae with equal emphasis 
fon its metaphysical (or rather tx epistemological) invalidity. 
‘The materialistic conception of the world is 3 neceamary and 
tuefal Grtion, but itis false as soon a3 it is taken for an 
Ihypothesis. Lange's contention, 30 ftequently misunderstood 
‘because he seemed to be fighting against materialism and also 
0 be ia eympatby wath 1% it thus seen in a new and, an 1 
Yellows, an inmzuctive light. Not only the sensations of the 
so-called higher sanses but aloo those of tbe lower ones most 
rot be asmumed to have an absolute existence apart from our 
salves as sabjects, Not only docs the world of colocr and 
sound exist merely through and uo owe sensations, but touch 
{oo rpartanathiag more than todications of our paybological 
‘organi, The old truth already established by Democritus 
that the so-called secondary qualitien are rarely relative bat 
‘een extended within recent times to the primary qoalitin also; 
‘but junt ax Goethe ia his theory of colour speaks of colours 
as though they enjoyed objective existence, so materitism 
{peale of matter, wuhstance and tangibity ax thongh they were 
> Supple fe Fert 7, Capars Ih end 27,99 31 nb 4 
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ral things existing apart from our sensations exactly an they 
do when we are amaze of them. And just ax this method of 
{ateepreting colowr oxo make convenient abstraction of the 
promace of the subject, as is scavoldable, for example, to 
‘Eithetica and the theory of ar, 20 metural scence Las to speak 
of qualities an though they were absolute and objective. For 
‘the sake af a mace convenlent presentation {t dispenses entirely 
‘with the subject and with the fact that, after all, all theve 
‘apparently objective properties have only a relative value in 
relation to the subject; abd it procends ar sf the external workd 
itd aanuredly exist outside ourslves and as i, even without 
‘subject, things were as they appear. Although in realty all 
‘hat we experience & merely oor sensations which thos always 
havo valiity only fa relation to the ogo, in the natural sccaces 
‘we entirely disregard this state of affairs as wel an the subject, 
{2d proceed on the Imes of melatons far sizepler than thowe 
‘actully presected to a carefol observation of realty ite 

‘This separation of cur sensations from the matrix of ove 
-nbjectivity,fallowing an the be laid down by Berkeley and 
‘Hume, was subjected to a thorough examination by Bl and 
‘Taine, and was stremed i= Germany by Lange ia reviving the 
doctvines of Kant. The fine azalytical sense of the English 
pbllcsopbers enabled them to trace the consequences of this 
wepanntion in their cost mvbtle paychological decile, Lange, 
tn the other hand, was sore concerned sactbodologically ond 
syreematically to defend the ceceaity of making the separated 
suaternl external world the basis of scientie procedure against 
‘unraasocable crticiom though at the same time be constantly 
‘alled attention to the fact that materiliam is only an acceasory 
‘concept, provisionally end methodologically Ingitimate but not 
tw be canfused with metaphysical reality. 





Adetract Oanoepts as Pietions' 
tt abrtract ions, factors of roallty that ate actually of a 
dependent nature “are given the form of cbjective Independencs, 
although it is cealized that thi is only a ftitioun and noe a real 
foca."* ‘The particular existence observable and apprebanded 
1 Sopptomenary 0 Pe, Chapin 1 25.) en8 IF. 
2 Deoeewee. Lop. 





ABSTRACT CONCEPTS 01 


In Ladependent objects 1 provisicaally transferred to dependent 
‘and ‘partial concepts. These are then made eubstantiog, and 
has ‘here arise wach concepts at sweetness, redness, apace, 
‘cauralty, identity, grand, consequence, relation, virtue, beauty, 
love, omnipotence, hatred ; in other worda « very large and 
{Important poctioa of oar conceptual steck-in-trade owen 
origin to thle fetion. *Abatraze.” says Condillac? * 
aparer woe idée d'une antre & Taquetic ale peroit naturellement 
tuole . .. voll Tartifce des idées que nows nous formons 
“Nout pouvons donc Jen observer comme af elles existoient 
adparées de la substance quelle modifent .. .cest ce quon 
‘pomme uae idée abstraite"® Condilac here uses the formala 
for the fiction which we bave already met—ebserver comme si 
snand Bachmasn remarks: “Te abstract from anything is to 
dismiss It from our consciousness and setain something else. 
ICA and B ure combined in x single object, then we abetract 
from Al we think of B alone and uralloyed, ar if A did vot 
‘ealat at al." 

Condillac folly recognized the faw of actithetic operations, 
‘and itis therefore pertinent to consider bis ideas on this subject 

nome detail. 
To abstract, he says ia to decompose ; it in to separate one 
‘thing from another of bic It forms ax integral part. Abstract 
coneepta are therefore partial concept, torn Eom their content. 
By logically abstracting colour or form from Hts corporeal 
fnbstratsm, we get special hraaches of sciences which are 
concerned only with these qualities, apart from the substances 





























serious mistakes with dangeroas cansequences. “Many philoro- 
pers have fallen into this error; they have converted all thair 
imbatractions into realities or regarded thea as entities with a 
from that of objects.” Relations, modifica 

too limited 

toutly nlrge muni of ection at te tre tm 
takes them one after another and separates thea from their 











‘been tom from their matrix are t= become mental objects this 
‘ean only be dane by regarding them as realities. 


2 Feat oe snsaons, 1 Contin Lr nto 
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“Whmever it has found these qualities with ther object 
the mind haa been accustomed to see them with 4 reality (rom 
which they could not at the time be distinguished ; and it 
‘taina thin really foc them as much as pousble even when it 
sepacates them {rom their wubetatum’ (oc eather when it 
Acbitrwly sanders ther iden from their permanent context 
84 complex of qualities). Tae mind berm contradict isl 
for on the one band it egucds these modifications without any 
relation to the real objec, and ia this came they are ixctly 
speakiag no longer anything oc, on the other hand, ance 
nonexistence cannot be apprehended, it teats them a 3 

‘aod then proceeda to give thez the same realty with 
they were at fst observed ltboagh they are no longer 
enti! to it. Tw ward, although these abatractions are only 
partial Ideas, they bave anita with the Kea af an independent 
object" 








“However exoneous this contradiction may be, it is never 
‘theless necessary’ 

‘Abstractions which we are compelled to regand as some. 
thing real, are thus children of oor imagination; and the 
cardinal error of all scholasbe philosophy consisted in con- 
‘Yerting these fictions into independent entities. The gualates 
cccnlted (Vital force, for instance) are the eexalt of this fatal 
‘confusion : “lex abstractions sort donc souvent dex fantimes 
que les philesopbes preanent pour les chases mEmes™ (Zid, 
pine 

Another example ia the paychical faculties. Locke had 
already expressed the fear that the manner and feahion in 
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whlch we speak of these facies would swahen ix rany 
Poople the confused ides that we were dealing with #0 many 
eparate genta wbleh a the farm of special entities dominated 
eSnite fields,” This confusion bas ed 9 numerous futle 
Slaputes, and to chacure and. dosbtfol invertigaions of tho 
aswmed paychical facclties; whether, for instance, judgment 
‘uppertains to the intellect os the will, whether both are 
‘eqully fee usd independest, wheter the wi) i capable of 
knowledge or whether It is a blind force, whether the will 
directs understanding or the reverse, etc. In this manner the 
payche breame maftipia through the conversion of convenient 
Absteicdons Into reales. And tse faculties are abutracy 
ton, for i teat, 20 wngle act of the will can take place 
‘without some: ftcllectaa! activity ané ne sutelectal activity, 
Without veliton or feeling In all och cases the ain pro- 
Teetlve rae fs (2 evold all hypostatzation and to totum 10 
the real elementary processes out of which these abetractons 
‘wore fin formed; in otber words, 10 return to the olverrauon 
of the parenler and the real im all ity phenomena! amelie 
lity and us nactuble combécations 

“These fictional abetractions nd their clearest expression 
in language, foe we speak of them ex thoog they were sople 
substances” We apply adjectives to thers and add verb, we 
tay that space has three dimensions, thet wat destroys ren, 
sve speak of goats nd dons of fame, of woe, wisiom, 
justice, ete We thas impart substantially to Shc abelrace 
tions aso they were something special exicting independently 
ofthc cj wh wc hey a ras ft connect 

anection of abatraction with language was expecially 

enrol ty Srieps (aleviog Collie sie Gane 
it searching critique of the disastrous effect on pilowopby of 
‘the confusion of abstractions, le. of ficthons, with reality, « 
confusion directly encournged by inguintic usage 

‘Hiv Anvosy, 4 remarkable mantment of independent and 
cotiginal ‘thought, inspite of ws aathoc’s youth, appeared in 
183s, o¢ Ay years after Kants Krak 2. r. V. He bere 
Undertool (0 "examine the influence of language, and of 

wruirtc means and methods of expremion, upon thonght” 
‘We make wie of a number of absizact expreaioas aod only 
‘by means of them is speculation possible. Do they, from 
tei vary sata, allow of euch an appleaton ? 

Tn ordinary lingintic oaage, not only are abstractions not 
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imblnding of harmfcl but they are wholesome and Jad to 
Guicker resulta. (is ccly speculative philosophy which tears 
‘them from thei context and cooverta them into realities, *In 
ordinary usage they are nothing but ingenious abbreviations 
Shey are demdoped fexe tngritic eracice and admit of 
(practic applicatioa only. Nothing theoretical can 
from them and cothing can be extracted from thee; they are 
only a means, not 2 content; oxly abbreviations and wxxiliry 
"Abstractions are aids to procedure and spare 
us & good deal of prolsity. With thelr amistance we are 
Abie to obtain a sober insight foto the muances of objects, by 
smalking characters apact from the objects where they afe found, 
the mbject of our anertions But we wast always cetcrn in 
the end to the living reality—henee the tile, Aaidaa—vhere 
‘the properties from which we have made ous abstractions are 
to be fund, “Otherwise all thought would move in the si 
‘nstoad of ox the baais of experience. “An agon abstractions 
are misused for the purpose of aakice assertions which appear 
‘meaningless when concrete things and relaticaships are sub- 
stated for ther, it is « sign thet the necessary protective 
rales hve boca negiccted. We have only fo recall the abuse 
made in the Hegelian system of svch abstractions as Kursber, 
Magnitude, Speed, Quextity, Quality, Negation, Nothing, 
Being, Becoming, Unity, Difterenon, etc. These ate all, ar 
Gruppe very properly observes (p. 285), perfectly comprehen. 
sible ubstactions, “entirely barriess and bonest words, bet if 
for one coment we forget what aboold be ceant by them, then 
they are no looger part of our own ‘saother-toogue but a jargon 
of thicres, a qibberiah to deceive ws; they beconse will-o-the- 
wisps leading to a moras.” No philosophical torture can 
extract anythizg from them. 

Bat however veccaary abstractions may be far thought and 
pooch, they do not unlock the world of reality for a4; and 
1 soon ax ve bypouiasie ther and picture them a9 opecia! 
‘entities invari with Ue asd attributes—as does all speculative 
phiksophy, with Hegel—then we bave commited the funda- 
‘mental errr of convertigfctians into reality aod the elements 
of & provisional logical seatolding into real defaitive entities, 
From this evo there arse thate quetion rive, at Candie 
calla them, thore tortuoes yet apparently profound questions 
‘whose falsity und perversity i only renognisable when we have 
retamed ta the reales of concrete things “An evil spirit.” 














‘Gruppe exclaims, * gave sankiod tha weapen-ond yet it was 
‘the spilt of caltare ite, which could have ade no advance 
velthont tt aid." Abstractions in fact, are nocomary ald 
to thought and mect x practical need, but they furnish 10 
theoretical knowledge, twist and torn, define and difentiate 
‘thom as we may. We confuse fact and fiction, means and end, 
if me attempt to deduce anything from wich Kognitic aide 
It would be a complete cisunderstandiog of the instrument 
‘we are using; It wosld be taking the instrament for the thing, 
‘which it assets un to make. 

Gruppe mtatea the law of Betion in a. very geosral form 
shee morte worn" Sct ng amas le 
fabsi;¥in order to cake « start on its problems itm 
rita vame preteppodice tad tavampln wiles I Son 
to correct aod modify.” Abstractions themoclves, and the 
tse to which they are pst, cust be regarded as an example 
of this genera) rule We there mabe errors whkh aust 
subsequently be corrected. We substitute the abetract for the 
conerste and we ust afterwards replace the abstract by the 
‘concrete agais. What we take away in coostructng abstras- 
tions, what we subtract, must later, in our definitive logical 
procedure, be restored aad added again. 

‘Althoogh Hegel fully recognised the cxptiness of the 
betract Ideas, although fe realized that thought was led to 
contradictions by means of them, be yet found in them the 
‘anence of the real. While Plato regarded the abstract sub- 
tances as higher ectties endowed with a. privileged real 
Hegel finds In them active conmic forecs. Those abstractions 
fare really mere methodological aids, logical devices. “The 
question of their reality” a» Groppe rightly observed, “has 
no mesning whatever here, wad tbe impamitle can perform 
{im service 41 0 transient expression ike the exprestoa x/—T 
{in coathotatics, Just ax the later is un imeginesy quantity, 
te a mere Sction, so language must often be regarded as 
nothiag more than a paper-currency."* Greppe was thus fully 
fiware of the troe nature of the ftlon so far as abstract idean 
vrere concerned, though Ie did not obtain & hearing wt the tine, 
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$e 
‘General Ideas ax Fietioas* 

A PAVOURITE device of thought, clasaly connected with 

‘abstraction, are the sumzaries tat lead to general idean? 

‘Words are fruitfal side in the fixation of general images 
‘They help the abstract type which thereby gains a new kind of 
clarity, « seniwoat support by means of the modible word? 
‘But 20 perception, covering, let ux aay, the word “tree, can 
beshows to erie.” We ether perosive & grecn orm barren tet, 
‘abigh oF a low one, ete Tee word * tree” on the other lund, 
exigaates something that appears In all the perceptions of a 
tree but which eannot be further determined jt mens a tree 
‘hat (@ neither with nar without Jenves, that possemser many 
branches o€ few, ete. 

‘What howaver, in relation to actaal reality, in the genera! 
pleture, the concept? Objectively, only the particular, the die 
rote, onists, We bave just seen Uist the concept tree coere- 
sponds to nothing real In ther words here, too, thought 
deviates from reality. Only indsvidual * tara” exiat, ot * tht” 

dogs”, not * dog’ in general, individual 
‘ruen "not man” in general AU theve (dens represeot nothing. 
real; nly the logiviual bagpeing ‘hat wrought 1 the 
payehe aod in received and tay it nctoally wxieta, In 
‘this general Gux certain prominent characters form a nucleus 
and create centres. 

"Star", “dog”, “man” are thus concepts with ne carresponding 
realities’ These cancepts are paychical constructs extracted 

















hay thought from the material given. Nevertheless these purely 
mechanical grodvcts of paychical life fall 2 mest important 
purpose. Concents, gencral ideas, contaln, a8 ssch, no know 
ledge; separated and isolated from thar context they are 
(tional constructs to which np reality corzeaponds, 

‘Yet the general idea Links itself up with the proposition 
and mains astomatically towards expression in the proposition, 
By moans of this proposition united with the geneml iden, the 








Tian ordering, understanding, desvowtrtion tnd deiocvon are 
based, 

‘What, bowever, is this general pleture under which a 
particular case is acbrumed?” Ie is a pore Seton, for sathing 
real ean be proved ta exist or correspond to it in the external 


‘world. The advantage gained through this devece of thought 
Domever, considerable. General ideas make geseral judgment 
tombs much fr ionance, as “tone is bar, the dog 

ihfal”, “man is mortal”, On clover study, however, we 
realiza that this @anncr of speaking and of thinking, howevee 
uch it may simplify expression and thought, Is after al 
Dated entrely upon an artisce We speak in the above 
‘amples of things and ascribe propertica to them, but they 
ane things, ll the same, that do not exist We apply the 
tategory of Thing to what are parely idestional construct, 
tht ix, they are treaird as though they were objective 
entitles possessing attnbotes This method of expreaion it 
exrainiy convenient and (roel, or it permite the synthesis 
of nucperous particulars; bet wo mxst nevertheless insist that 
concepts forrsed by abstraction are only ieational conutructs, 
i are fetions 

Te would not te necewary to waste any words on this 
subject if it were aot for the fact that in philosophy it has 
been ield that there ia something objective corresponding to 
these cocstructs that they are not fictions but hypothcscs 
and if the generat and the conceptual bad aot been subtiuted 
for what alone really exists rama the particular. Hero we 
Ive an example of how purely formal arte of thought 
Ines ied to an eran 

‘By means of this fction of a gmeral thing, thonght i 
ccubled to opemnte core rapidly and sally thas would be the 
cane if We always ind to examerate ll the particulars It ia 
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this practical grouping that mais the real construction of 
sclesce possible: the proof, inference, deduction, and the 
general propositions fast mace possibls by general Jdeas—that 
in what fringy aboot scientse intercourse.” Vet we repost it 
mast not be fargortes that geazal judgments, when connected 
wht a general subject, only represent convenient methods of 
Expres, ‘Theres no suc thing ot ener ebjet in 
ty. 

‘The dangerous consequences of the opposite view are 
smanilest from the tact that fom Plato to Hegel and from 
Hegel right up to the preset tne, philosophers have segarded 
their concepts as endoved with an objective existence, und 
have suppoacd that there were Teiags-in-bemselves correspond- 

if to them as euch. Ax opposed to particulars, they bare been 
reganled as the permanent essence, 2d this permanent eapence 
has born hy postasized into an exangic thing interpreted xs the 
‘general basis of particelar phecomaa. The thing thus becomes 
‘he foundation and essence of everything that is_parceived. 
‘The more general, the more powerful, and. more efficent this 
foundation la supposed to be, the more It la bypostasized. 
country of tly exntng ‘Wibetet dove i 
counterpart of actualy cet, en 
[powers which are interpreted as tbe forces behind and above 
{ncdividaal things, as the vources from which the yauticuler 
tales its origin, 

“Here we bave the extreme of misuse to which Topical forms, 
‘hich are, after all, ooly arces of thought, can be anbjectod, 
‘The products of thouglt are bypostaxzed and actual reality 
despized, though, io fact. the iadvidea! pheromena, the ave 
couire and coexitiog phenomeca, ae the ooly real things 
‘So here agai we find the mere husks of thought aubstituted 
{for th ret kernel. A veritable Mararchy of ideas inevelved, the 
lower being vontiosously grouped into higher anes until we 
Analy reach the stage where only the most general and all- 
combeaciog idea, thet af Something, ia oA. Theve artical and 
Ingeaious ideas not only form » complicated axtwork ia which 
‘the individual mesbes aro intertwined with oce another, but 
also serve as a ladder whose canga Ue one above the other, 
‘Thought, in this way, creates for ibelf an exceedingly artlfclal 
Inutrussent of exormoas practical xtility for the apprcbension 
snd elaboration of the stuff of reality; but « mere instrument, 
{iGhough we oft coufone i wi reality tele 














‘Nomlnainm In it extreme form sejecta the employment of 
forms of thought, open which, aftr all, the whole of biman 
science 1s bud, and falls to recognize the practical utlity 
ff wach logical artiGcas. Coocepta! realism, on the otber 
hand, follows the equally onreasocable and nalterable human 
‘tendency to objectfy the mbjective, and hypostaslse the purely 
logical. This bursan tendency towards pervonifeation 30 
frequently voted by Lauge in bia History of Madeiatrm, aloo 
playa e part In the attrition of reality to general ideas: we 
place the general under ous favourite category of substance and 
Interpret {tas a Thing pomemed of propertica and forces, 
‘The uncritical use of language has taisen over this method of 
‘exprestlon, which dates from the childbood of the human tao 
vwhen everything was pervoniéed; and just as the astronomer 
Zi apenks of the rising and the settiog of the ama, 90 do we 
{I apply these convenient aids the general ideas av if the 
General were real and existent. Uf the 
_gvnera! idea aaa thing with attribetes, it seed not be deprived 
of this convenient and uneful game; but the gese should not 
een srl so that the ar bacon rig 
Otherwise we shavid be transforming the husk into the kernel 
and be taking ax subsidiary what is the essence of reality, 
‘namely the partcolas phenomenon and the particolar event. 
From this point of view Mill was quite right fn looking upon 
the woncral us « logical point of trast for the partienar, 
Jn abort, the general the formation of general ideas, it 
convenient instrament of thought. Haviag performed its 
tarvice the wark of the general idea te ovr and i will 
vaish from the operation if we succeed, by meaxs of it, 
a dacovering the particular, which is what iotereats ua In 
‘thes words general ideas and general Jaws play only & rub- 
terelent Ble 

‘Much of wbat we have mid about abstract ideas also halde 
for general ‘Seas. In partislac, most of what was aaid in 
connection sith Condilise applses to thém too, for Coodillac 
tli not mptsate the two typen He calla gooera! dons, des 
dées sornmares et des expresnions abeégées” to which we are 
rot to ascribe more realty than they actually poswcs. They 
sre neceeary aids to thought, necesmary becense of the limita. 
‘out of our fatelect; it in only the lop understanding that 
raguvea them, cot the istuiting and civine, Condllac com 
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‘pres them to event employed by the anderstandlng In order 
{overcome nature. By means of t oor mpc advances, aon 
‘xin the unimown and thua Sriegs order into fs kzowledge. 
‘And this cypns that general ideas are ooly Gctlocal ais to 


‘Tho sae errars that srise fom the eoimge and elsunder- 
standing of sbetract ideas are also found bers. Conceptual 
reallam is uot entirely vanquished even to-day, und species wre 
still frequently regarded us Independently existing forces ot 
ranean 

“According ta Coadilac, the formas substextiakes, the species 
nuecionaes, the Btsetior, the exscace, otc. were a doc 10 this 
centurion of fein with realty, ‘The eos, bd, unia, 

‘an, metad, gold, sliver, etc, cotain in the eyes of the 
ophers, 13 Condiinc remard, esences bidden from the ret of 

mankisd. Froc these there rise" questions frivoles” noch as, 
‘whether Ie aed snow are water, whether ac abortion i burasn 
boeing, wether spits are substances, etc, which prewuppoee 
‘thal thn questioner believes in the raviatence of eetain cent, 
certain reales, designated by the general ideas. The belief 
‘that through « claaiScatory definition of an object, by fedicat- 
ng it generic concept, Loowlnige can be gained Io — as 
Condilac rightly remasie—another error which rests (rom 
fuck & procedure. 

Locke! bad already treated general Meas fro this polnt of 
view. Genera ideas are Sctions or contrivances of the mind, 
Locke points out that thege general ileus "carry ificulty with 
thea,” beeause a trangle, or instance,” mutt be seither Oblique, 
nor Rectangle, nether Equilsteal, Equicrival, nor Scalenon 
Dut all und nove of these at enon” A general idea would 
therefore be somethicg that exuld not ext, forall Kinds of 
sputedion eas woid be included init. But bo win 
“the Mind in this ‘mpetest State ban ond of such Ldoet, 
sand makes al the Haste to them ht can for the Conveniency 
of Commanication and tse Eclargement of Knowledge." 

‘in these words Locke clearly and ceescioully expreasen 
the nature of the fiction and, im fact, general ideas do bose 
the sark of ceal Betions: they are contradictory constracts, 
Jogically iespomble. teweotions, bat they ere nevetholees 
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Indiapenssble and useful means of thought; logically useful 
‘calle they are logically irpossble, Teought can only um 
them for Ita parpocea because they ar, from a strictly iogial 
standpoint, theoretically contradictory. By an oxymoron we 
may say that they are only useful logically because they are— 
logteally neces, 


$a 
‘Suapetienal, Nomizal, ad Bubstitative Fistima’ 


“Tete same process that Iles at the root of the formation of 
roneral idees is also often used io a very similar meseer in 
(ther connections and thus give ete co summational Ectons. 
‘The ldea of substance, iz the Thing, ight be adduced as a 
prominent example of this caae We speak of things with 
ttibiter; we say that the tee, this tree standing before me, 
‘ae the chornctom of dimension, huxinesh smoothness, w gia 
ape anu a given sige. Now what is this object that pomseaves 
hese characte? | This substance, 95 Taine very comertly 
boarves fs abeolstely equivalent to the indefinite series of fs 
knows and unknown properties. If all thess atiribater were 
scooetively removed, ther no substance would remala.  Sub- 
tanar represents a summation and ita atiibutes are the [ndl- 
‘dual clements i this sommation: the subject i the vom of 
these attributes “My idea of aubstasce is therefore only 
ia the equivalent of the som ofthe Seas of which it 
Incompannd, fat us a nember ie the egaivalent of the sum of 
‘the units for which it wands, and an abbreviation the equivalent 
(oF tho objcta fr which Its used aa a ahorthand symbal"™ 
“The coacept Thing, then, is merely  summational fon, 
snd whea we amy that an objet bas certain atuibute, we ar 
making we of an auxiliary coocept, as though this rammation 
‘wore semathing ootaie of end apart from the attributes, jut as 
JE genus were thought of us something outside of and apart 
fom the ullpllty of the partclar things of which It ly 
formed. 
“Abbeeviatloss by means of auxllery words, which might 
Cumefire be called verbal Gctionn, are employed ia all the 
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aclenen_ A whole series of wellknown concepts, such a9 
Trou” "force the various “paythical faculen” ete belong 
tre” Alshough thase coaceptal constructs mere ormedly, and 
are sll txdey regarded a9 expressions for real and existing 
toute, chey are ts truth, nathing bt vommational exprewtons 
for » meres of interconnected pbecomena asd intrtonnectod 
proctues. An instructive example of this type is “attraction.” 
NNewtos expresly mys that be la fas from aseazing Uist voc 
4 foree exists an someting apart fom tbe phenomens be 

‘he term serely as « somautional and aDbcevited 
‘Dethod of expremion forthe sam ofall the relevant phmomen 
td venta subject co natural laws. 

Tn the ame way * Vital force” —in moder science—is only 
an abbreviation forthe mam ofall the couses that determine the 
[phmomens of ie. Its only in te bran ofthe diletante that 
he vital force sil Hives ax a special ely, oo that the con- 
cxptoal construct has the value ete of an kypathess or of an 
oablished dopza. An exact physlelogy 20d exedicine employ 
is expression only 24 4 courenient auxiliary expression. 
Such a concept as 20 pracSeal value other then tht of 
Tringlog toguher the Many and simplifying the method of 
cexpresion, ‘No more is wated in Uh xenimal ftins than 
triattho single phcnomcaa could tell us themselves und if we 
Tallee that we have wodersood or actually sald anythieg in 
talag these words—a uve view that stil rvives we afc 
‘Emply fargttig that these expressions arc poraly tout. 

"Force in general is another rach autologkal tion, Force 
4s nothing tat a. mere redupicalon of the fects, viz of the 
russ) celitions of suczenion. We interpolate this coortroct 
ia oar imagination and then belive Uhet our wock It Gniahed, 
For postive scence and a phllowpty bulle upon it the dea 
thas moray the value of a convenient Seton which simplifies 
cur method of ideation wod of expression. The assumption af 
bldden forces tial Geterenioe the angeence of phenomena {0 20 
sway hls un ta giving & theoretical explasalion, and ‘or that 
Teaton castiot be mcognised us ax hypothesis even thorgh, 
Wistorcally, it has almost always appeared ia that (orm. At 
‘the crteal attrade develop, thee abective braccbew om the 
tree of knowledge withee and fall of; and their only praca! 
too therein ia fo support ideation. A trop end exact aceace 
"enment to collect the ‘acts 0 onder co determine theit 
comico basic principles und canal sequences The delaron 
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of earlier ages that certain Kinds of phenomena were under the 
inflacnce of particule: forces has been cexognized as a delusion, 
and tha whole way of thinking is now aaly rtaiond because i¢ 
represeats a convenient vehicle fo presentation and expressios. 
‘The duplication of phesomeca by makiog them alvo appear 1 
forces is of no value sceotiGcally, although f las a certain 
peactia! utility. 

In the scleatife world to-day everyone Is agreed that the 
concept af *al* io only « fection, We still speak of a soul 
tif there were such a thing as a separated, integral and simple 
soul-entity, though we are quite conscious that itis only action. 
‘The “soul” is simply » sammational ction without any realty. 
‘The law of ideational shits can be readily studied In connec- 
ton with this concept: the “soul was first a dogma, then an 
Ihypotbesia und then w fetion. For Hume und Kant the soul 
48 only w Gction. Kast’ successor, Socapable of maintaining 
‘the fiction in its laile condition and at the seme time ertving 
for more stable concepts, freqecotly transformed the fiction 
{nto wx hypothesis or even a dogma. On our "eritical” view, 
‘tho “soul in sizaply « convenient aid for indicating the totality 
of poyeblal phew ‘We upaak as if soul exinted. 

Te ¢o such aaxiiary words that Goethe's lines in Faust 
apply, that where ideas. are lacking, words appear af the 
‘opportune moment. If, for instance, in chermistry, u aumber 
of inexplicable processes are ascribed to a “eatalyte Fores”, 
fall that ban bere ocesrred is that by means of thit nominal 
fiction a convenient expression tas been devived, to serve 
provisionally until the proper explanation hay becu discovered. 
Sach words represent mere husks holdiog together and pre- 
serving the real kernel. And just ax the external abel) take 
tm the form of the kerael and provides us with # duplicate of 
it, 0 these auxiliary words are 2 be take ay pure logical 
repettlons without any truc valve. The best-known examples 
are, of conrae the mr dermective and the minus formations. To 
reject such expressions, however, Is to misunderstand their 
[Practical uilty and convenience, und unnecessarily to deprive 
cunelves of a convenicnt instrament. ‘This in the more 
uojurtiGable because the daoger of misuse it no longer 20 
reat to-day and can be completely eliminated by methodo- 
Togien! insight 

Te the above expreaions = sabmticutlon occur, x rummational 
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phrase txking tha place of ran! particulars, Thin aubetitetional 
‘method Is of ure us « convenient nid to thought In otter respect 
too, Tadeed, in a wide sense, all Getioas may be reyanint ax 
stubstinutons, in thet an unreai element ls provisiccally put in 
the place of reality. In the sarow sexse of the term we must 
‘bere include all those subetitetions in which an idea functions 
vicarlouly an a zyatol Sor something elan, 

‘This mubstitative method is particularly common in matbe- 
‘mutice. The formation of such aubetitative symbols ik one of 
‘the mont frequent mathematical devices. All algebea Is based 
‘on the subatitutive employment of letters in place af rumerala, 
and if m for example, ia sbsequentiy put for «+ j—to simpllly 
‘he operation —this too iw saductnaie artifon, 


ri 
Matured Nerves and Mataral Laws ox Fictions? 


(the dooain of natural phenomena we are frequently in 
need of comprebenilee expressions to ave us convenient 
handy focmule for & series af phenamens, 20 matte: whether 
they cannot be investignted o¢ are already kaows. Such, for 
Inatance, 1s the concept of afinity. For sceatific chemistry 
this expression is merely “a mere comprehensive notion for 
1 clas of accurately observed asd rigidly defined ptenomen 
Affzity wan origisally « typical scholanic quality, a part of 
‘the fevousite apparatus of the alchemist. “At the beginniog 
of thn cightoonth century many aciextots, particularly che 
physicists, protested strongly aguinet the uss of this te=m, 
fearing thas its uve might involve the sooognition of a new vit 
scrula, This bappeced particslarly ia France, and St Geotiay, 
at that time (1718 and onwards) one of the chief authorities 
‘on chemical relatlonship, avolded {ts use. Inmad of saying: 
‘Two onited mabstances are decomposed if x third element be 
‘added which has more ruatienship ta ane of the two bodice 
‘than they have to each other, be said: TF It han mere rasperd 
40 one of them" 

‘The concept of force in general, together with les ubstructive 
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fonction to which reference was madc above, is merely an 
aallary expresion, a fact strongly emphasised by Fecha 
fn particular. “AD that is given in what tan be soen and felt, 
movement and the laws of movement How then can we 
speak of force here? For physics, foe in nothing Dut a2 
‘tuxilary expression for presenting the laws of eqailbris 
fan of motion; und ovary clear interpretation of phytcal 
force brings us back to thin. We speak of lawa of force but 
‘when oe look at the matter more closely, we Beal that they 
fare merely favs of equilibriom and movement which bold for 
Imuter tn the presence of matter. To may that the san uad 
the earth exeicie an attraction upon one another, slmply 
‘means that the son and carth betave io. velation’ to ene 

site laws. To the physiit, 
force fa but « lw, and in no other way doo be know bow 
to describe i. . All that the pbyakist deduces from hia 
forees Ia merely” a9 inference from fawe, throegh the instr. 
mentality of the nally word *force'.” 

‘But “law” too in in the end, merely un suxiliery expres 
son for the totality of relations existing in a group of 
‘Phenomesa! Formally, “law” is absolutely identical with 
‘he generic concept that we buve alzeady recognised as a com- 
Prabrasive fiction. If the objects of knowledge in question 
tare processes, we call this concept law. The generic concept 
efor to the domain of being (appearing ax relatively atabic) 
(0 w series of identical or similar individuals; law refers to 
the docasin of bappenings and the eniformitis of the regularly 
recurring changes. A law”Is simply tbe wemmation of coc- 
stant relations where the chance variations and the apparent 
‘regularities in detall are disregarded. A “low” és therefore 
2 mmational fetion, And if thin ia tre, it ust abso hve 
the characteristics of such a Sction. It mort be valuable 
and indiapeneable in practice, tt in theory « comparatively 
‘worthlesa onatrct. And farther, like all tices, ft xust be 
very lisble to confusion with reality. 


Lae Of 19. 
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Own of the malo mice of this method ie in connection with 
tho schematic drawings 20 popelar in the devcptive natural 
Acinces. Ordinary deamiogy are, of course, already, an auch, 
abavacciony, sioce the Und dimension ip oxtied, tn the 
‘ase of schematic drawings, the simplifcation goes even 
further hat what art can accomplish, by repreventing only the 
faoeotalfeteren and ain tines” We God this method Ia use 
in botany, physiology, roology, ee. To. prove that in this 
fase too the sate prythologco-logical procean predocsiates, 
Jet me quote wore recarie fxs the botanint De Bary, elthosgh 
fhe ‘whole question, by reason of its almplicty, doce not 
really rogize any further exxaination. In eoanection vith 
schematic drawings De Bary expressed himeelf as foltows: 
"The Gyure repranta the two succemive pevita inthe 
Horsocoing of the birthwort described in the text, sketched 
schematically an if the Gower were sanmpareat.” "The out~ 
line of the callx of the sage Ja represented In alde-view, and 
tha other parts of the Gower thet interest un ere dram an 
If the flower were transparent." Here again we find. the 
charactevistc as iC" which, a3 we saw before, indicates that 
tomething jn being equated with eaveal amumptions.| The 
Aasueption of roething anreal—tranypareocy—eerves tbe 
purpose of making pomible a convenient representation of 
fhe whole ection. 

We suust also vegacd at 2 characteristic schematic Betion 
the socallnd “acbeune aye", and the so-called “reduced or 
emonstzationeye", two related physiclogico ophthalmological 
Actin that have played « great part ia recent physologien! 
optien, Wa owe mcs to ‘both tod Helmboltz for 
Introduding and elaborating this pecaliar and fraifal Seton. 

1 Sapte Pe Chap fo 407. 
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[FREQUENTLY the fictive activity serves the purpose of con 
vverting abstractions which are, for that very reaaon,dfical, 
toretain within our mind, foto concrete ones which are easlet 
to realize Thus it done with the fll comeiourness that 
picture has Deen aubstirzted for a concept and thet, with the 
Pictore, «more or Jo false element hes been added to the 
Soncept. Thin is mpectally the care io natural acienee, Such 
imetheds of attaining the sensuous or concrete can be devi: 
‘tated an aittrative times. 

‘As an example of the favourite manner of clothing the 
Abstract In sesaooas pletares, we bave the various scthods of 
attempting to make force concrete, from the purely anthropo- 
Imorphle conception to Its eaathersatial representation fa the 
form of Sines. er, too, we rust not confose the pictures 
wth the conceptual element sor with the realtien meant by 
the concept. Our imagination eoeice also to our aid in con 
nection with the forces of repalaion and attraction, etc. by 
Introducing the idea of bands of force stretching fom vor point 
to another, auxiliary ideas that cust, of course, never be 
(ranwlormed from meze imaginary existesce Into realty. 
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‘Aw excellent example ofthe istrative fetion i fornisbed by 
the forte theory. Observation abows vs that cbeatieal com 
instlone take place socording to definite and very simple 
umereal relationships. Tea fact demands theoretical bore. 
‘ion, and the question aries, epon what thew quantitative 
Phenomena depend Dalton propounded the theaty that thane 
simple numbers of the combining weights depended pea the 
storie natnre of the slezente He believed that be could 
best pctuce the strikig regularity by means of a corresponding, 
one 
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srouping of the stoma If ws think of an atom of oos sub- 
Stance ueited with one or soore atoms of anotber sbetance, hia 
regularity can be interpacted clearly and simply. F. A. Lange 
reuuarks, in conection with this example, that the need for 
coacrese presentation it an ‘dispensable condkon for oor 
‘proper orlantation im the phenomens, acd tt thin scasuous 
{ntulelon almost always attains beillast results, “often thovels 
4 may have been shows that all these modes of conception 
are merely sidq belpiog us towards complete discovery of 
‘ansal relationships, and that crery attempt to 6nd in them & 
defitive knowledge ofthe contiation of aster fwmedatly 
‘To the above we may add the dey remark of Lebig that 
“The manner in which we imugice the elements to be grouped 
{in chemlea? combiaation is based oaly on convention, whlch ix 
the case of the dominant view-polnt bas been sanctified by 
uatom,” and compare the opinion of SebOnbeia who says thet, 
“when ideas are wantiog, x wosd comee very convenient, and 
avuredly in chemistry wince Descartes a gross misuse bas been 
‘aude of molecules and thei: grosping, ender the deloion that 
by th splay f the imagination we can enpalnsbctly 
obscure phesomena and decelve the ucderstandiog.” In view 
of the opinions of these two authorities Lange's interpretatian 
cannot be disniaed offhand. “He also made acotber important 
smethodelogleal comment on this guetion, whote discoason we 
annot evade, Quite correct, av aint Sconbein's dextrnc- 
tive etl, be cals attention tothe fact dt i ealiy, "hls 
play of the cmagination certainly does not serve "ta deceive 
thn understanding, but rather to lead it to the maxien which 
thas fis foundation decp in the theory of inowlmdge, that oaly 
rigid adherence to sensoous plcterablity can protect oor 
kaowledge against the moch more dangerous playing with 
words.” And he adds the very Important remark thal an 
ultion rigorouuly carried out, even if it in false in fact, 
frequently serves to a great extent aa picture aod provisineal 
subatitete for the true istution, Evex Gay-Lussc’ view, 
where the ators were conceived ox the analogy of the differ- 
catia, Indicated that we were only dealing with 1 Gction for 
there is any conceptual constrect thet can be regarded a 
smathodological Sction itis the differential. 
1, therefore, feliewing Caueby, Ampize, Seguin and Moigzo, 
‘we designate the atoms ax centren ‘without extension, we 
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wre merely creating substantial Tanis for the relationships 
cof force, & buss that, upon more accurate scrutiny, turn 
‘Tey strange continictioa indeed. Fer an entity 
lon that f2 at the same time a wubstentil 


without extend 


‘conetrsctions bow is this contradiction 
So be solved? How ere we to marae scence from this Semana? 
‘And to the above we should adé the meaningless coacegt of & 
vacuum, oof empty interstices between atoms which although 
‘extremely concrete ides, raffen logieally from the moet 
‘eslous coatradictons. 

Tt ia a fact itherto sot recognized that Kast wan the 
first? ta got aut of the difficulty by giving the atomic concep 
‘on the value of a cocvecient auxiliary idea; though apart 
from tbat, he definitely accepted the dyeamic theory of the 
continuous occupation of 

in ls Maple dofncereds dr nario 
Kant advocates toe dyzamic Uhnory of matter and nmisbas 
‘an Infinite diviafbility of the same. Thereby, of course, be 
rejects the vacuum, for, xocording to bin vine, the dynamic 
cecupation of space is continoss. On the othec haz, Kant was 
too auch accustomed to thinking about physics not to realise 
‘the tremendous methodological advantage of looking upon 
matter noe as continuoae But as a totally of separated parts 
He therafore declares the meckanica! «method of explanation, 
(aid Past TI, Note 4), “to be the mont amecable to athe 
rmatics”. But (bi. Part 11, Section 4, Note c) he continues, 
‘we quite wisendecstand the meaning of the cxathemntictas 
45d salinterpret theie language, if we ascribe to the coacept 
wdheriog’ iz the object what belongs necemarly 10 tho 
procedure of forming a concept (be is refering hee to the 
Slotance of material partices from one ancthes): fr, according 
ta them, every single contact eax be regarded as an lofnitaly 
small diseance, which mount also neceasarly occur whenever & 
Larger or a tmaller space is to be imagined at completely 
‘filed with just the same amount of matter. For that reason, 
In the dedntely dice, wo veal ditance between the pares 
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la to be astomed, aad they are to be regarded a1 forning 

‘continuum in apts of the extension of space aan whole, even 

‘though the pomibility of this extension cat only be coscretely 
ted under the iden of an infinitely small distance” 

"Fhus Kant dierentiates betwomn «mathematica coechanical) 
Soa of matter, which be desires to explo oaly methodially and 
ot secloualy, and dynamic Sdea whlch be regaris a3 the 
‘conrect one, Sut which la not 30 convenient for mathematical 
calculation, 

“This solution, fst hit upon by Kant of expizing the 
smathematico mechanical conceptions an mere ids to calculation, 
2has been Irequcrtly uscd siege his time by ater philonopbeck, 

‘According to Fechner there are physicists and chemists 
who, "because they do not know how to recognize the higher 
Advantages and exccllences ofthe atomic theory, look pon it with 
wnfayourable eyes, but whe edit that it isthe most convenient 
way of oprescating the matter eed that ite nomenclature sty 
he used for concretely visoluing the sitaation, they do nok, 
hhowoves, wish to dow any inference thereffom or credit this 
ind of Idea with any reality"! Focbner could not refrain 
from poking fen at these people. They appeared to him Uke 
mer who, though they do indeed make use of thei real legs 
‘because they are the s2oKt convenient macs of loenmotion, 
are yet carefal not to imply thereby chet these are their 
real log, aavuniing thot the latter ave still coteoly hidden 
from view and aay eventually caierge lato the light of 
day. T would substitu anocher image for that of Pechocr. 
They sen to 2 like the people in a contain part of France 
here no recs exist woo intcad of making mse of Dreir 
initeral lege—a. manner of locomotion very dificult in such 
country—employ artificial legs, stitn, and thes make walking 
‘oth easier and faster. 

In his Anthropedepie (1856) Fichts siolently attasked the 
mechanical atomic theory. Followiag is the wake of « few 
sclentists, be declared war upon the “common atomic theory”. 
Ut appeared to hic to be a cxpietely contradictory lypotheria, 
itedy without vale for explaining realty. He exprenly 
its howerer that It is very convenient and vscfel Scion, 
that it i «very convenient 20d in itelf unobjectionable 
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fiction, provided It is reyurded an nothing che and mothiog 
spore* (209); "it in x permimible con for mathematical 
‘akclation and measurement” (305); itis indeed "an axblrary 
rensppoaition™ (216), but a ~ permiasible assumption” (215). 
‘Foe that reason Fichts says that “rea science mates 
tse of the atomic theory az & permissible fiction antll the 
‘proper explanation as been discovered” (22): ia order 10 
ake this fiction useful nacural science must then devise other 
Auxiliary Besions ($08). "To carify and justify this conception 
FFichte falls back upon "the fetioa pemaitied to the geometri 
of allowing a steaight lise t consist of an infinite number of 
points in contact with ove avether, and treating the cincle ns 
Polygon ofan infaite number of aden etc. Everywhere wend 
coatinnity regarded as infinitely distinguishable and ducrete” 

‘Many, therelore, who recognise the difculties xd. com 
traditions inherent in the stomle theory, make use of it, 
saver sarogat fr om explanation: tu major 
of the physicits and chemists of our tine 
pelaod ptemeclalyrgephcbeomelacee rprieny 
ton! So for Instance Preyer? * We may lock upon the concept 
of the atom as wo will, but it ulways semaine not an bypotbesia 
‘which we can bope eventually to demoastrate but a Gctlon 
tundemonstrable for the very reason that ia all the formn it 
has bitherto assucoed, it iv entangled in inevitable contradio- 
tions. The only eason why the concept of stam bas taalotained 
‘tae 30 long, it that we have no better meas of connection 
sumerous phenomena. The tome theory hes therefore, only 
‘aprovisional existence. The tcemendovs hevrietle and exnemo- 
technic capacity of the atomic theory bas often enough led 
to a confusion between the methods und the objects of ia- 
vestigntion, asd earned it ax admiration which it doen not 
Seserva” 

‘The atomic theory often serves im particular, to give noo 
sensuoes concepts suck as farce, for instance, x sensuous 
‘and cuables a to picture in isagination processes still obscure 
‘9 us, s0ch as chemical combinations, esbeslon, crystallization, 
te, bat tha application does not tranvform subjective method 
logical meaca into ac objectivemetapbysical reality. We 
‘ust not look st these methods of visuniiztion and ealcalation 
for an toch Faraday, Schonbeis, Mageas, Du Bois-Reymoad, 
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Fick, etc, regarded the atomic theory—ax an objective procest 
of nature. Macy sckntists speak of atoms without really 
camaing to asume ibem: some oven reject the reality of 
‘empty spece and yet conticue to speak of atoms, sltbongh the 
aarumption of exapty space 1s a necensary consequroce of the 
omic theory. Unqeestioaably this conceptual method ts 
the most convenient am, but this constitatm, of couree, no 
(rvot of its objectivemetapbysical validity. 

"According to the more receat views of physicist, Kirchhof, 
for lewtance, 2!) phenomena are eeduoed £9 {orcas and relat 
fects of forces, For the physical specialist, matter is ia no 
‘way dependent upon the assumption of extended minimal 
particles, Matter forma an entirely capty and meanings 
Subject foe the forces and is bet an inaccurate aftereffect of a 
lew which has grown sccastomed to the Hen of extended 
ain separated bodica, and which also aswuces substances ux 
fbearee of the elementary forces, But this cooceptaal method 
‘provides « simpliécation ofthe theory, not ony because particles 
(of taatier wre looked pos as the of these Foren, 
‘bot because they are regarded as infinitely wmall. The former 
antiude i of greater valon is making the abstract concept of 
{aren concrete, the latter Jo simplitying the calculation, That 
fa why the atoas are sllomed to recain, though everything 
that axis as found ‘exprenton jo the foreea We 
Intespolate this 18d becanse it ls 10 convestent 
{eis liertty un hypottaniecd Nothing with which wo ate 
dealing, in the case of the atom; for if everything as been 
‘lasalved and absorbed into the forces, what becomes of mutts? 
‘And ifthe ators are to be represented as infaitely stall, bow 
are they to be distingoiabed from the mathematica) point which 
{6 lao merely an bypodtaained nothing? 











is 
‘Fictions in Matbomstionl Physics.” 
bor physic and partcalary in mathematical physica, as welt 
1s in soechnaien, we make une of « sumber of §cional constructs 
‘which are io part merely convenicat in. part absolutaly indis- 
1 Seay te Pt I Char PE. 
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pemable. Faruay's “lines of force* possessing so mass or 
Inertia, for instance, are to be cegarded an auxiliary ideas for 
‘the purpom of vinuallsation Maxwell trled to ace ia these 
lines of force someting more than mere caatbematical syerbols. 

‘But that Maxwell ia this laterpeetation was cootradict: 
fing the intention of Faraday, the actual originator of the 


of transforming a fiction into an bypotbesie, « mathematical 
axillary idee into « physical theory, 
own worda, The fines of the 
‘the lines of eclecro-tatic force and the beat Hoes of fore, ara 
al, according to his, imagiaary.* No special meaning was to 
‘be ascribed to these terms: be i convinced that he is not 
(Giving expeetsion Try means of them to any real fact of natare, 
‘although this method of conceiving things apparently Gtx the 
situation and is very seat* He desires to limit the meaning 
of the words'"line of force” in such x way that they designate 
nothing except the sats of the force with respect to is sive 
and direction, and do not involve any iden concerning the 
‘ature of the physiol cassc of the ghenomme. How, for 
Instance, magnetic power i= carried through various bodice 
a through space we do not know? Ascordiog to these state. 
iments of Faraday, Zollner ia unquestionably right in rejecting 
Muscweil's interpretation of these lines of force as physical 
fatities asa gross eisunderstandiag. Ita lao quite clear thet 
Maxwell made this confosion through a lack of methodological 
insight (eto what conuitated the diference between a fetion 
andl an hypothesis. We know this deSnitely because Paraday 
xprosion icnoelf quite clearly in a letier to. Tyndall (24th 
March 1855) who, he says, is aware that be (Faraday) treate 
‘he ines of fores enly an represewasions of taagnetc power, 
‘and that he does not grofese to my to what physica iden they 
ato what they will revolve themselves, 
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‘who also seamed to find a physical bypotheals ln this Idea, a 
direct opposition to Faraday’s clear declaration 

"This differentiation between hypotbaais and Sctioa also 
colneider with the distinction drawn by Wilbelm Weber! 
‘etween read and ideal 

‘Aa ingenious arilice of thought is that of the “fectitious 
meen of Jevons (we follow bis Principles of Scien), which 
‘bas been ‘vied im varioas connections! It is exctedingly 
‘popular fa mathematical physic, in thoee caves where a chain 
‘oc group of force relationships belonging together, are thought 
of an united in an ideal mean point so that, should circum 
tance demand, this totality caz be applied Ia a cormpute- 
don immediately. Siaoe it would necessitate too complicated 
4 ealevlatian ifevery eclationship were taken into coosideration, 
2 alngle unit Is substiouted for the many, which are regarded 
‘ax combioed withia it 

‘We owe the fist application of this method to Archleneden. 
He hit spon the very ingenious ides of constructig in a given 
body, a point in which the weight of all tbe parts was ehouzht 
cf a being concentrated, so that the weight of the whole body 
conld be accurately eeprosented by the weight of this point. 
‘Tee omtre of gravity thue takes the place of the weight of 
lantumerable, infitely amall parneies, ech of which Ie active 
in its paricclar position. In order 19 obviate The tremendous 
complexity in calculation necessitated by this creamstance— 
far th simplest mechanical probiem would otherwise break 9p 
‘nto Innumershle partiesiar ones—a.centre of gravity is imagined 
whlch is thought of as 2 point and treated as uf all the forces 
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aogiaary; foe here, instead of having the polata af applic 
‘lan of the forces {8 the form of a circle, we find the contre 
falling f9 the vacant iotsrapace. Tite suine holds for two oF 
snore bodies, whether these are separated of united. Hera 
too, & polat can be found that can be treated ar ifthe resultant 
force of both bondlies of forces were concentented in it. We 
can, for instance, imagice © common centre of gravity of the 
‘oth and the sun, that is » polnt that cen be regarded and 
lotroduced Into calculations a» though it took the place of 
both these celestin! bodies as an indivisible ceatre exercising 
‘meaty the same indince upon led pelt ot the tw bees 
doin 





We must alse mention here as 1 peccliar and valuable 
sustilincy ides, the Sction of an absolutely Sixed point 

‘The empirical perception of all change and motion ip always 
connected with expitical paints of reference, and it is only 
when elated to these that we can recognise it at motion. Ta. 
other words all observed motion is relative relative to us, to a5 
imaginary ocigin, relative & » faxed background or mative to 
the apparently stationary earth or sun. These are all mere 
‘points of reference which we must assume ja succession, Man. 
begins by assuming Rimsef as a point of reference and scleace 
coustantly postulates other points of reference because those 
taken frst prove to be illosory, since they tara out to be in 
motion theauelves. Tn order to prove definitely and absolutely, 
the existence of motion, we must have an ubsolutcly xed 
point by pueans of which the speed and the direction of the 
siotlon can be meanared. Since, however, according to modern 
views, 20 auch absolutely fed body can be discovered in the 
imiverse, acience is fuond with « peculiar dificaity. 

‘Neumann’ deserves the credit for having frat demonstrated, 
hat Galileo and Newton formulated their Jaws in auch a 
fushina that an abaolcte motion wan asmomed. Galileo's law of 
fnectin cannot, accordiog to Nezmana, pomibly cemain an & 
smarting point (or mathematical deductions. We do not indeed 
lenow what we are to snderstand by motion in x direet lice; 
indoed we know that these words can be interpceted i various 
‘ways and are capable af inmamerable meanings. Motion, for 
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Instance, that tacos glace is u straight line with regard to one 
‘alntn! ody, mill appoar as curved with regard to every othee, 
‘We must therefore begin with « special body in the universe 
and wonploy its a basis for our judgment; aun i is ober 
‘words, ab the partcslar object with reapect to which al ation 
1 to be calculated, Only then stall we be In a position to 
eect 0 deheie menalag wits re oe 

"To what body stall we aulga this place of pre-eainonos? 
Gallo and Newton give us no anaver. They sizply assume 
aolute mation without being clear ia their own minds or 
‘eing conscious ofthe fact that this presupposition involves the 

imence of such an abvolste and fixed point of reference, 
‘That this condition i necessuily involeed was Grat clearly 
‘bought out by Neamann, though there is 2 definite reference 10 
thin matter in Descartes [tis for that reason that Neamans 
eta up a8 the fret principle of the Galloo-Newton theory the 
proposition that all conceivable motions exitiog in the world 
ire to be refered to one and the sume absolutely fixed body, 
whose conéguration, postion snd dimensions are unalterable 
foe all time. He calls this body “the body Alpha” We are 
fm undesstand then by tbe motion of « polnt, not a change of 
position with ezard to the earth or the sun, but one with regard 
‘this body. 

‘What is attained by this conception? Tis, that a clear 
eoatent is given for the first time to the determination of 
rectlinelity in Galileo's ew: the sectilineel movement i to 
Ye understood in regard to this body apta. Thus may also be 
explained as meaning thet every tootion fom now on it 
‘tought of ax absolete The nature end the really eatectal 
character of this so-called absolute motion, consists in the fact 
that all change of postion Is brought cto relation with one 
od the sume objec, indeed wits an object which, ax Neumann 
fexpeomies ‘it, is spatially extonded and nalterable but vehich 
canzot be furtber described. 1f, bowever, we do not assurue 
abeolate motion, thes the whole Galileo Newton theory falls to 
the ground; fer, ia that case, nce every body in the universe 

‘sctually in metion, motion could any be defied as a relative 
change of position of two points with regard to one another, 
We should then arrive at x theory which is fundamentally 
diferent tom the Galile-Newtonian, 154 whasc agreement 
‘wth the actually observabie phenomena might be very doubt. 
‘We must loaist again, therefore, that an absoiste motion io 
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staclte epic ls « necesary prepped of the Guilean 
Inet fear In ordrt apily te concepts of shanate 
spuee we bre te bey pba 

‘We shall never be able to find an empirical paint that will 
tainty the shove cretion For bat ravoe te amie tn 
Ideal potot that sarves the samc porposea This Is bow 
Ne pon pesgaced karla i 

fea thon pacsve want very prc contri. 

fetion i,t representa te heeetion © teaty, a intercalation 
‘at ln to take conceptual mobility and the deteraination of 
onctpt etl In tne nl examisatin tel, tis oe 
poh! slenect est eave dep oot ea by sllnlnad, 
Tieod, som wth cmouctons ant metiato for wich toe 
{eden hs Down creel and intrnuen, have’ bees eee 
‘lubed, the ton Toes Ss sgncancs and drops cet of the 
Kou stein. "We coneogaraly Sedo sneton of thin 
body alpha In experimental pysicn for It disappeats ax 1008 
tothe athematea formule eve been dneoverl sod polis, 
Teese trie fr render by olber sexily in af 
tactic und yea! for example th ee of ight kod 
the saci Rud whlch, according to Reams, seve ly for 
parponen af vinaliuon end of connecting th calaion 
Ent the ttsrnctiot cemeat chope oct arson as ib ce 
tetln bat been ahieeds Thee nese topes ae not 
Tneided inte counel tat Getntelydetervnes te rinoes 
tity i acta ratty tad, the ol eomporry akan 
i tiated ou the pecpica a be eal sed nanos sea 
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rank does mathematkal space ooczpy?! It Is the “pro- 
‘upposition” of muthamation But“ preanppodtion” is an 
‘aibigsour woed that doot sot expen =xy definite logial 
‘aloe. Pronspporition may mean something that i empl 
{lly given and upam which mathematica ls easentially based, of 
ean mean that space is an hypothesis without wich catho- 
matics could not exis. Mathematical apace fa unquestionably 
‘in emential presupposition, but in caither of these two sensex. 
Tis quite eany wo prove that space in the mathematical wee, 
samely an a fare extension in Uhree dimensiogs # cot some: 
thing sctualiy given, a real fact. Expircally we Sd only 
Jndvidoal bodies ponsening the fendarental aracer of ex- 
Araalon but never © general or pute space. tin truc that the 
clreuanetance that all cbjcta are perceived a detached fom 
‘uniform background (generally « light one), and the trans 
‘end colourlsness of Uhe air, aie i appear as If 
Individual objects lay in a uniformly perceptible vacant space. 
‘This pecollar circumstance bas unquestionably facilitated * 
emergence of an independant and absolve iden of 3 
rehire igh tte ts asimpying that m 
wyace is sometbing empirically given. fod be that vey 
aso, nobly bas ioay oendad tat The alr 
teal Idea of space bas tot, thereto, the logical value of a5 
‘experience. Perkaps it possesses that of an hypothenis? Bat 
th we enosonter oven greater dificult. How ean an idea 
0 abmd tod to contradictory make any claim to be 
hypochesis? —Matberatial space la a sometbiog that is 
nothing and a nothing that ia « socehing. ‘The contradictions 
Inherent ia the conarpt of ex unooospied matematial space ara 
‘velliown. A vacuum would be something cantiguoan afd 
separated where we find sothing ‘contiguous and. nothing 
sepwrated. If space it the relation of co-existence of real 
‘object, then, inthe absence of these, it must be nothing and 
‘would Gisappear with them. Since, bowerer, the primary 
characteristic of = csefal hypothesis, ia Its freedom from 
intrudiction, auch « contradictary concept an an absolute, 
lunccaipled, mathemascal space cannet be an hypothesis. And 
ils thie very contradictorineas that prevects ut from cantentiog 
cuneives, without further ato, with the favourite expres 
of the matbematicfaas that theec and stiles coeegts We 
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‘postnlatca: for thia last concept fa vague and iodcfntte. We 
are consequently forced to sk the very pointed end embarrassing 
‘Question: ‘hat logical position then can the dea of space Docupy? 

‘In view of the fundamental importence of this poiat for 
‘our mbsoquent exgoment and the remarkable carty with whic 
Latbeix fa the ala treated i let m pause to examine hin 
‘controversy with Clarke. This controvery, in 90 far an it bore 
‘on the qocstioa of space, turned oo the problem whctber the 
concept of an absolute, geometrical or vacant. spNcc, was 
Jjustifed or cot, Le, whether there was azy sctual vaca in 
Teality, Clarke, together with Newton, defended the existence 
fan abucate space (snd commeqoetl ofan abate maton). 





thew bodes tht wr, a8 wer, sini apt, alo 
to be found absolute und vacant theory 
[atts anaes il ny 0 pot deride ut (Erdman 
Edition, 748); ruck ia the thesia that Laibnix trios to extablih 
‘on theotopical, physical, mathematical and logical groundh, 
“Lteapace réel absolu” Ubud 751), in an “idole de quelques 
Anglois wodecnes. Je dis ‘idole’ nom pas dans un sens 
‘Théologique rasis Philosophique, comme le chancelier Beco. 
dinate wovetois qoil y a Iéola Tribus, [dole Specun® He 
repeatedly enucnerates the grandes diffcaids and contradictions 
to which this concept leads It is particularly by means of 
hhin “Principe de Ja raison suffiante” that he attempts 10 
isprove the “Imaginations,” the *suppositions chinériques” 
‘and the “Setions impossibes” of bis opponents. As « matter 
‘of fact, of course, the iden of abwchote space and abwolute me 
does lead to peeullar absurdities, and Letimi’ refutation is quite 
justibed. He constantly calls these concepts of absolute tice 
‘and space ““chiérea toutes pures” and “imaginatiogs super- 
fclellea". They are * fictions impouskles” (771). We might, 
for instance, at wil think of any spatial position in the world 

phased any distance in abmiste ee, however, the 


























‘space: 
‘two polats cannot be distinguished, they will remain merely 
Ideal and imaginary and the presupposition that thin die 
placament is possible, Le. the prempposition of absolute spacey 
feu mere Seton! The fect that there le no sufficient rasoa 
2 Wem pet en Les, Simran sot eae” a 
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why God should have created the world at an carlise coment 
than be actually did, proves that thia whole method of looklog 
at the matter and ihe presupposition of abeolute time upon 
‘which i i based, is false. What hakds of tour balls also for 
‘pace, Ty iden that abwalute space in chlmerical supportion 
‘and an impomible fiction rans in all posible vartetons throogh 
‘the whole of Leona’ correapondence, which is ao important for 
1a philosophy. 

‘Let ua now atteent to show how this énpute can be adjurted 
ly meaca of a very ample cetbodelogical distinction, for bere 
wwe are concemed with the logical and ectapbyslcal value of 
the concept of absolute space. "As itocrtalnly isnot an experi- 
tite, the ocly question which can be involved I whether we 
are dealing with a justifiable hypothesis oF « justisable ftioo, 
1 feton inthe sense we originally xed We mw how Leibnit 
proved that this canccpt was contradictory aod impossible and 
how, for that reason, he rejected it. On the ather hand te shall 
see that Clarke stressed its practical neccasty and utility, based 
‘upon Newton's mathematical sataral pllcsophy. Leibuis calls 
the idea a Seton in a derogatory sense. He ties this concept, 
Indeed, very feequently and, ax we pointed out above, fm the 
‘tro diferent mcanings of « good aad « bad ction. Had not 
1a comity against the Newtosians, and the bad feeling that 
arose on both sides in comequence, disturbed Leibnis' clear 
‘ison, and bad his correspondence with Clarke not taken place 
fa the later period of his file when he was listed and em 
Dietered by sisfortane, ke would probably bave applied here, 
ton, the finderoental discovery that he had arcived at in cone 
rection with other questions; namely that there are mooctsary 
‘and justified fetioas. He might thos, perhepa, have found the 
cocreet solution, tha the ides of absolute space isan indlypenv- 
able auniliary doa, i. that, although it ia in itself contradictory 
and therefore Imaginary and ideal, It suet of necessity be 
formed for the building up of mathematic and mathematical 


‘This simple sotation clears up at one stroke the whole 
pamsonate atrife between Leibais and the Newtonians. All 
the 

















‘tadietary concept 
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“supposition, we agin recog se ua pe 
tog tat net thee conn of able apace of teat 





ception is nonsensical but fruitful. 

Leiba, indeed, had this solution ia hia baod but he did 
fot express it clearly. At one place (769) be himmeif calla 
attention to the fact that soch “choses purement idéalea", 
even if their unrealty is recognised, are useful ("dont Ik 
contdération ne laisse pas Gétre utile"). Tals gives us the 
te idea of the metbodclogica fiction. “That Lefbois mersiy 
hinted at an idea with which be was qsto femnliar end did 
act fully demonstrate it, cax only be explained by the fact 
that be allowed himself to be carried eway by pustion. 
Otherwise ina calm discussion be weald have recognized 
that the auppesitions of Clarke were necesary and uml 
Actions. 

Considering the fundamental natare of whit point, it is of 
interest to ete other places Ia Liebnis’ wntings which show 
ia atinude without ambiguity, Thum for instance, fa. bis 
*Réplique aux Réfexions de Bayle” (Erémenn, 189; written 
sevontcen years before the discutson with Claske) he remark 
‘Gut the mathematical ideas of time, extension, rction aod 
continuity are merely “dex chones idéales:” He’ agrees with 
Robben who calls uptoe x phondarma ecivtouie. Extersion it 
“the acrangesent of poanble coexistencea” Of particular 
‘importance is» passage (190) where he saya thet althoogh the 
meditation of the mathematicians are ideal, this does. not 

jeprve them of any of their utility. He consequently knew 
haw Co valoe te usefuiners of such concepts (191), although 
quite conscious of the fact that matheaation does fick farnish 
the mott fucdamental knowledge and that this Ia to be 
sought in the more important calculus of Metapbysic, in the 
“Analysis of ideas", for which we may subsitote—withost 














i ‘separation without things that ae 0 
‘to be stparated, is something ombinkable, abserd and im- 
pomible. For mathematie, however the concept i neccesary, 





objecth after the things themselves have already been thought 
away. While permltting matter acd its intensity to be 
rudsally reduced to zero, we stil preserve the relation of 
‘material objets. Altbough, sttctly speaking, space abould 
cdlappear at the very intact in which matter has been reduced 
to zero and thos dimppesrs we sil retain the relation even 
After the related things ave vanithed. If we oborve. an 
‘object in continoous extension and if we mentally allow the 
matter to become thioner and thinner until It reaches sero, 
then pure space is the limit when matter is conceived at 
Hfnappearing and the intensity of the occupying cintter ia 
conceived ax being conmmed and expiring. This is the 
moment weseise bold of At the very next moment nothiag- 
‘ness begins, the sero is wistituted for cutter, winch is seised 
and retnised at the vary last momext of ita fight and 
expiration. 

‘We have 40 far in the course of our invettigation come 
to the conclusion that the concept of apace, Le the concept 
‘of pore nod mathematical epace, is formed by a peculiar 
process of our conceptal faculty in which abstraction and 
Enagination work together f= a remarkable manner. Abstrac- 
lon detaches something which we expexicsca ooly in some: 
thing ele (whether as property or as relation} fom this other 
centity—from something to which it is so firmly and ine 
extsiably bourd that wher what bas been detached ix 
accurately analysed we are forced to admit to ourselves that 
‘othing remains in our ands. Abstraction takes for the 
substrate and the clements their attributes and relations, 





ABSOLUTE SPACE a 


Now, strictly speaking, these detached pieces, apart from their 
forigisal context, have ‘So meaning: they evaporate into 
sand lead t absurdities Imagination, by reason 

cof its specific and peculiar gifts, comes to the aid and reacoee 
‘abstraction which, a described above, has dissolved the given 
‘world into Sothing and stands Tookiog round helplemly at 
‘activity. [magination reintreduce into. the 

‘the iden of the related elements, bat in.» 
form ia which they are only shadows of what we find In 
fealty. Te thus provides & rupport fer the product of ab- 
ffzaction and prevents it from” falling into the ehyan of 





‘What we mant do, therefore sto mae Gear to oureves that 
the space of the matbcmaticazs is wothing but x cientic and 
sical preparation, which <ifes (rom the schezati auxiliary 
constructs, et of other sciences, only in the nature of the 
objeets thet are to be iavestgaied and not in method of 
‘vestigation. Thie unity of method must be strongly empha 
slaed. “Only & enethodological approach can purge ut of aur 
old preludices about the objects of mathematicn, Only the 
Imethodologist by fllowing the devious routes of human under. 
standing, can demonstrate how, in mathematics wl, exactly 
the same methedologial prisciples are valid as tn the other 
Sclegoca. The objects of cathematics are artical preparations 
artfelal structures, Sctional abytracions abstract fetlon, as We 
stall prove in the felowing pages in connection with particular 
‘mathematical cocstructs. Here we are conceroed with the 
concept of apace in genera, with pure whoolsto space, —a 
perfect example of a formal and scientie fiction. There Is 
Ahereore no object fe trying to argue away the Distant cone 
tradictions inherent in this concept. Ta be a trum Sction, the 
concept of apace should be seli-contradieiory. Anyone who 
‘esis to free the concept of space fora these coatmdietions, 
srould deprive it of its characternic qualities, tbat is to sxy, 
of the honor of verving as an Ideal example of a true and 
juatified Beton. 
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$2 
arfsoe, Line, Peint, ote, as Flotioms? 


‘Waar holds of pure abeciste space bokis also — saat 
smatondit—ol the single matiecatial spacct nd parts of 
‘moe, and of the iden of the socalled watbamatical bodion 
‘eck ta aphers, cylinder, cube, pram, ete. The paychological 
{logical fuedations of thee conetrctvare the corresponding 
‘mpircal corporeal objects. And hore nyuin we nd abatraction 
‘2nd imagination participating in the manner dexesbed above, 








Unecewith, from a strictly Togical standpoint, the bouns 
‘these corporeal objecta mast fade away and, so to mpeak, merge 
Into theauelver. Bat aloce we are abstracting only from the 
cctapying content, the farm is stil retained, and before all 
‘these boundaries, completely deptived of theic content, collapse, 
bay are supported by the imagination which, us the content 
dlsappears and becomes infinitely thin, holds thes In place a2 
infiately thin shells, exopty husks, as a skin, « covering, indeed 
leven as a mere frame. Such forms, without a content, are, a 
‘auch, nothing, indeed worse than nothing, for they are contra: 
dictocy constructs, a notbiog that in nevertheless conceived at 
omething, 2 something that is already passing over into» 
‘nothing. And yet just these contmdictory constructs, thete 
Sctional entities, are the indsspensable bases of mathematical 
thoaght The boundaries of the empirical bodies are taken a 
such, and are absacted and hypostasized; and with these 
Imaginary constructs mathematicn, and particularly geometry, 
‘operates. 

“The nae—onatatis matondis—bolds for the surface, the line 
and the poist. That the surface is the boundary of a body 
ina very old definition. Historically and_peychogooetically, 
Of course, we are first concerned with roal =planea” iz at 
boundaries. The concept ofcurved surfaces arises later. There 
are fat surfaces, ie. really plane constructs in nature, at well 
as the great number due to the primitive participation of can ; 
bere woabstract feom the material thet forms the varface, and 








deat by imaginetion. In this case also it 
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SURFACE, LINE, POINT = 


speak of a surtace as ith; and yet acientisc thought proceeds 
unconcerned along tt path In the face of these and even more 
‘pronounced contradictions, If thought were to allow ite to 
be eid up by auch contradictions it would never be able to 
‘wove ata. 

‘The, sume is true of the line—as the "bomdary of the 
surface” Of lines, too, there is no lack, eter mature oF és 
primitive art, bot’ they ae, 40 to speak, immersed in tbe 
cocporeal (tis abstraction that fst pices out these Vines 1 
something spc, wih an existence oftheir own and then eal 

of imagization to hypostasize these eiructires, 
they are merely fetional concepts is wcifevident. “What 
‘the soathematician, the geometrican, éraws oc the Blackboard 
oF on paper, tod calla « Ene, is not a line in the mathematical 
sense, for it always pomestes a seccod (and even a third) 
dimension even if that has been reduced to a cinimam A 
fing in the mathematical serse,can never be sexsuoutly repre- 
sented, for it is a matter of abstraction and icsegination ang, m 
all ewes, remains conizadictory contract. 

‘The same naturally bolds for the point which we are accu 
‘towed tm call the sit of a ine. Henn likewise, mathematics, 
fon the basis of certain sensecxpeicnces of which thore are 
‘many both in nature and amacg mankind, bas constructed the 
og-acisaous, we might say the super-sensoous idea, of a point 
withoat extension ie. sny dsmencion—an idea in izelf both 
untenable and contradictory, a monstrous concept despite fs 
indnitesicnal size of a sometbiag that i already a nothing, of a 
nothing that is nevertheless syppased to be a something. The 
ruathematical point is, ra. all respects, « tive and complcts 
‘athematica! Action. 

‘A point ax a serodimensiocal constrec, is, ia itself, an 
‘entirely contradictory, tough as necessary as it ibabourd A 
‘conatract without xxy dimension isin itself, x nothing. But tbe 
‘one-dimensional construct of the line and te two-dimensioatl 
Construct of the surface are contradictory eas. Tn reality we 
‘kxow only materia, corporeal objects, cut of whose peculits 
chaructertic of extension we abstract the three dimensions, 
‘The two-dimensional cocstruct of the sarfce end the one- 
dimeaalonal construct of the line that we occasionally appear 
‘to observe in these bodies, ve only abstracilons individualized 
bby the imagination, ia othar words, Scions with which we 
‘operate ar of there were realities corresponding (2 them 
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necomary conceptual aide ane woxiliry concepts that belp us, 
[sdeed, in thinking but which cannot give ta any knowledge of 
reality. We are hece operating with azeelitics and not with 
rotlticn; but they wre asefel and indispensable arealtien, 
‘We regard these aorelities a feal, howeve. because We a7e 
accustomed to regard everything as zeal to which we give 
name, withoat ecaliziog that we can bestow x mae on unreal 
‘as weil as on teal things. Anyone who seallzes thi, and who 
orcher realizes that certain unreal ideas are neceasary and 
useful, has raped the trac, sentiéc concept of «fiction. 

{In the examination of the mf, the line und the poist, 
another point of vlew can also be applied. Hitherto we bave 
taken these cozstracts as lists in the senec thet they are Smita 
made scif-aubsistent by oar imagination, although they ate, of 
course, merely licita of « something that bas been detached 
fram real objects by our abstraction. Bot bere, toa, ww can 
Introduce the concept of a flex, of the progressive dimicution 
from something real to zero, and thus allow the constructs in 
{qutation to arn In such 0 vay thet we can sop the procs of 
leappearaace atthe last moment, ax we did above in connection 
‘with the origin of pure mathematical space. 





‘The Fiction of the Infinitely Smal!” 


nm order to understand the function of the [ofnitely Scalia 
necessary to examine in detail the nature of the objects with 





heir division lato genea acd species. Thus we Rave for 
nuance the genus of the conic section which in sub-divided 
Ingo the various apecies: circle, ellipse, parabola, byperbole. 
We have here clear-cut asd accurately definable medications 
of the general form of a concept, dffereatinting a genus into a 
wamber af diferent species. We can only proceed from one 
‘pects to the other by making a cooceprual leap. 
1 Sepmenry te Part, Chagos XIU $6. and Xt. 
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‘Now mathematical eonstracts possess one property, namely, 
the pouibility of a progrestive xod continucos dimizution and 
clargement. To which must be added the property that 
through this progressive dimlaution (or megnifcation) of a2 
clement of such concept, it constantly approximatst more 
looely to a neighbouring elemmt, The conceptual formula 
of the ellipse demands, for example, the presence of two foe! 
‘which must be a Gnite distance apart, Thiv distance itelf ix 
Aodetecmined und can be made arbtcarily large ar small; sa 
Jong a2 the neceasary condition Is adhered to, we have’ an 
ellipse. It is, bowever, an objective and undeniable fact that 
‘the clogor these foct approsch to cach other, the nearer docs 
the elllpse approximate to the elle From thls it fellows 
‘that when this distance dimppears entirely, the ellipee bas 
‘pase into a circle This tracltian from the oat type to 
Abe ter la, bomever, in the last analysis, only pouible by a 
sudden jump which takes us is one instant into x diferent 
field. By doGiaition, the elipse must posseas an eccentrclty 
and two feel Fand F,disance m apart. An entirely diferent 
form arises 43 soon 23 this distaace dimppears. But betwoen 
‘the presence of we and the disappearance of m ubsolately no 
‘hird form exlatn. The concept of the ellipre bas w as 
variable element. 

It in w fac, theo, that the ellipse gradually approaches the 
circle through the successive diqination of wi; when m becomet 
0, the circle takes the place of the ellipms From these facts 
‘our conceptual fucalty forms something sew, which, however, 
remains extirely within tbe demain of conception oF icuagina- 
‘ion, The mose T divide w the smaller i becomes, T can 
continue this sub-division af deft. What if T nw 
Imagine, te. form the ction, that this infaitely progreniog 
division had bees completed?” I would of couree, be indulging 
in a crany logleal coatradiction, but T should also secure an 
advantage If—I am ccly assuming this lo imagination, 
‘Sctivaly—thin intnite division bad been completed, then the 
lage part would sot be fsite but indeitely mnall, And if the 
distance became infinitely sca, F and F° would colncide and 
yet of course not coincide. There would sill be « distance, 
but it would no longer be s real distance, because it would no 
loager be frite. Let us Imagine thls qolte chimerical case, 
‘What is its parpose, what have ! gained thereby? 

twas our parpese fo the peevious paragraphs to show the 
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‘exivonce of 4 coastant truzuition betrsen the elipae und the 
‘rele ia other words, to think of the circle as a special cane 
(ofthe ollipee; we did not want to leave the limits of uur speciea 
la onder '0 arrive at the cieie. But wbat value can this 
possibly posscss? Ts it aot soere play? Not ic the loatt 
For if I can aay the civic is to be regarded as an clipes, 1 
have the eight © apply the laws ofthe ore to the other. 

"The mater can alo be expreased thus: in saying thet the 
sirciz in an elipee I make a mistake, foc Sn the allose there 
are ewo foc, In the cxce only one centre. But tam making this 
for progressively mailer by continusly decensing wm, aDd 
the exor wil become lfnitely small when w is axsunned to be 
“fnfiniely amall”. Te is true that in doing this, {am aking 
sme of w concept fall of contradictions and, in Gct, ake & 
seeocd clstake; nevertholss, I attain my goal of being able 
to tret the circle on the analogy ofthe elise. 

‘We ar, thea, hece dealing with « forced and compuliory 
analogy, with an unjustied transference. I proceed az yf the 
cl were an ellipse and 1 attain this through the idea—as if 
such an indstely small distance exieted—ia other words, 14m 
operating with purely faagicary concepts, which are however, 
fruit Betions. 


If we now consider the fenction of the “infinitely xmall* 
from a more general polnt of view, we shall nee that this 
covaupt mrves the purpose of permitting us to regurd an 
Identical, constructs which are closely related and af which 
‘one is constantly approaching the other through a diminution 
(eran enlargement) i one ofits conceptual elements, wither, 
however, colcing a long as the conceptal leet rexalan 
ae all ut wherever ose mpeciea of construct can be reduced 
‘to another aad to the laws of the other, the task of thought 
4 sxplied. This concept, then, by creating « forced analogy, 
serves as x bond between different species with the object of 
simplifying the thought proce? 

‘For that reason the concept of the “infinitely small" must 
of courve be extriictory. Thee is, we hare shown, © 
fonsepteal jump betwen the mathematia! speica, for there 
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1a an eter chasm between nothing and something; and 10 
ths concept in question mut itself be u cross between something 
tend nothing. 11 i to be Oe ixtermodlary between twa speciet 
‘that differ by reason of the absence or presence of an element, 
thea If we ace to succeed in regurding one us = special cnc 
of the other it must be possible to imagine, conceive, or picture 
Cher the presence of the element aa 25 absence ie abeencn 
1 1 presence. This contradiciary Unk the concept under dis. 
‘cssion takes opoa its by regarding the absence of an clement 
4s the presence of an innitely sail pare of this element. In 
{he *indnely-call” we Gnd, indend, both the nothing aad the 
tomedbing st one and the mine tise, Ta otder to act ah a 
editing concept, the icity amall saat combine withis itself 
‘eve contredictory conditions tad iti therefore true fiction, 
‘There wre cases where this Sctlve method of approach 
representa are thaa mere dlalectic play and an unecessary 
mediation, namely, where a direct de- 
tet fom 6 foals‘ ot wk 
Indirect path, this circuitous road, 
— 








taurved figures. Where suct 1 formula cannot bel directly de 
duced, the sirestous path through che infiitely-wmall renders 
excellst service; by admittedly segardiog the ciee, fa this 
fae; as 0 spectal stance. « Hating case, of a polygon, we 

‘the forsale by thie Stine treatment.” We act, we mak, 
to think, we ealcilato—as if the cick mere a regular polygon 
‘with an naive somber of Infnlely seal sex We erate 
the Setion of inditely any, mfoitely small sides Than the 
freon of the lnfinitely-aall is bee oot merely wilcas play 
bat possetses both a meaning and a justification and fs, a8 e 
have shows, at lesst 2 convenient saethod of wpeceh, a come 
Yetlent concept From the formula of the ar of « polyyoo 
FajCM(AB+BC+CD+ ... +NA),(where CM =the rndisa 
of the Inserted circle), we obiain the Tormnle fr the ace of 
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‘he circle by considering that, in this case, if we regard the 
circle a a regu polygon with an infinite number of infitely 
small sides, the radius of the crcamscribed circle (the side of 
the triangles into which the polygon in broken up) and that of 
the insribed cree (the alkitade of the triangles) dier infinitely 
Uttle; a0 thet we are justified in substiting the radian of 
the eirle in question for the tactor CM; by meano of which 
and other wodiGsations, we obtaln the ‘well-known formula 
Fare, 

‘These examples, which can be sautiplied at will, prove 
that the “inGaizsly-aealh” and the *Infinitely-large” are both 
modiating concepts betworn dissimilar constructs and) that 
there is sothiag mysterious (9 be looked for behind them! 
‘Tho “passage through the (afnite, as this artice has been 
ramed, ia a perfectly tranaparent methodological procs, ax 
oar analysis has sbows. The contradiction in absolutely im 
dispensable for these two concepts wince they are to connect 
flelds that are dimimilar, exclusive by definition, and there is 
‘an element absent in the concept of the one that fs contained 
in that of the other. But we form these contradictory eonee 
a the full conscioumens of their contradictory ature: 
ceallsing that we ace constructing falue and ixposlble concepts 
for a practical scientific porpose--in s word, thet they arm 


If we now put the qosstion, how wo are to explein the 
dla that by means of such logical, indeed senaalesa canceptn 





of the errors that have beca committed. (CE. 109 §.) 
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1s setfevident, however, that an enrr, stherever introduced, I 
bboond to bea disturbing element in the Snal result; bat since in 
the caso under discussion fs doce aot bappen, the reoult and 
the inferences draws from it being specially trum for calcula 
ing the area, this can only be explained by the fact that i 
some way oF other, this ever le conected. And auch ia 
ietually the éase. Lat as consider the are we which we auruaie 
ta be equal to the angle aye (etm mp +pn). Here the mistake 
is obvious, and the equation pasitiely false, Thin error 8, 
however, corrected ‘and made barmlcts 


by amoming that =| both member of the 
‘equation are infin. ‘ely small, theare aa 
‘wellustheangle,and that, an remarked 


stbove,welofer hero fom that ths clrle 
{looked upoo an 4 polygon with an i 

finite aumber of xSnitely small side. By tho constant ds 
‘on of mw and the corresponding multiplication of the number 
cof angles of the inser polygo, th ezvor that bas bean main 
1a juntas coatantly decreed in ice. Because this is thought of 
ss cotinued ad naan, he crrar is made iinitely acl hat 
4s, becomes zero.” The whole secret consists, consequent, tn 
‘ompenmting for an error commited. Thin correction takes 
‘on topectte farm in these and similar casey, 0 that one error 
In cocspensated for by another; and for that feasoa we are 
jurtad fn calling tte whole procedure“ the method of donble 
‘error This second mistake consists inthe Wogial sumption 
of fnsitaly spall or, i€ fin prefered, an innit large entity 
(ove referring to the see of the sides of the polygon, the other 
fo thais namber, both being depindeat ‘spon One” anotbex). 
‘The above equation as # sande i false: i Jones I flsity as 
the sides become sales and thie namber larger, but its falsity 
remains Gite as Yong a2 the quasiitce connected with I are 
finite. As we indicated shore, the ror beromen infty 
smal Le equal to zero a9 soon ts the quantities pass over isto 
Infinity, except that the posting of an infiitcly-acnall entity 
‘comtitate smother eror which compecsatee for the Grst oon 
Sommiied. After the two aistzher fave thas tolled each 
‘other, the calilation tx Exod from both; the val bocomen 
‘ite correct after the feat ero bas been made good by a 
secoed. Now many proportions that bold for polygons an, 
santas mutandis, be traneerred to the circle; at Soy rete, 
hooe that admit of such a Wacsloemation. A definite and 

@ 
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useful object bas consequently been attained by this Sctionel 

faalogy, The treatment of the circle as if it were « polygon 

‘has thos proved tel? a feuitfal conception: T ack speak, 

‘small sides of polygons 
ca existed, 








‘As ig well-known, our example—the reduction of the srde 
toa polygon—is not the only one of its kind. The same Bictive 
ansiogical method is very frequently applied, On to the same 
peisciples we treat the cylinder ax a cagular prism with on 
ingnite number of sides and, by means of this Geto, the 
formala for the voleme of te piss V4. F i, in the form 
‘Yak.r', also applic to the eyliedes. Simiarly, we can 
Jook upon’ the oone aa a regular pyramid with an infinite 
nomber of sides and the fornia far the valome of the pyri 
Wad AF holds, in the form Var} Ar" x, for the cone, It is 
the tame in caleslating the area of the sphere For this 
urpome we fst coxslder the surface dexenbed by a polygon 
‘rotating sound ax axis, and transfer the law which we thus 
discover to the surface described bye semi-circle To de 
termine the volome we can picture the epiere as broken up 
into an fofaite number of Bilateral pyramids with infnitely 
smpall bases grouped around « centre. 

Tn all these cases we Gnd the same princple of fictive 
analogy, according to which the curved tine Is regarded at 
toade up ofan innit nomber of infinitely amall straight lines. 
In strict log, ns we lave already remarked, we covld never 
ssbwme the carved uoder the straight line, All the laws of 
restilcear figures hold only for such, and rectilincar figures 
Fomain rectfecer even He ieeace te numbey of tite 

Ww be able to come to any 











‘Truly snong’ both would contincally approximate to each 
‘other, but approximation does nat mean contact, nor I It 
coincidence. No possible multiplication of the siden can lead 
to a coincidence Thas we sec the error that in made by 
Identifying the two. How this ts corrected we have already 
Iedleated. 


‘There are & 








ber of other instructive exaraples of this 
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method, It may, for instance, be of value to adopt the reverse 
process and subsame the straight line under the curve Since 
1 creular ine with 2 very lange diameter closely approximates, 
‘ta the straight Ilse, the Inter can be regarded a a segment of 
asiede having an incite diaseter; 2 stright Line in treated 
das le were 2 goction of the periphery of « circle with an 
‘ntinite diameter. 

‘The same holds for the poist, ix. the mathematical point, 
where It 16 of interest to cegard it asa surlace (or « body). For 
‘his purpose the qathematical point is treated as ff were 1 
circle or a sphere with an infinitely small diameter, This 
mediating rBle hore played by the infinite, and yarticulely the 
Indintely-senall i taken by the stme concept, as we all know, 
far more extersively in the "inGnitesimel-method.* {n thie 
‘method, the principle that we have 20 tar employed is forther 
‘extended, and what characterizes and differentiates it moat [a 
the fact that caleslation seizes upon this fctive method and 
maken ase of it in a peculiar manner. In the caser 90 fer 
mentioned, co difficaltiea were excountered in ctlculation ; an 
soon as the method of approach had been jostified a8 s00n as 
reason bad been discovered forthe transference the postulates, 
held for the polygon could be applied without furtber con 
feration to the circle, for the infnitely-small quantities 
appeared only in the proof and oot in the calculation. The 
matter takes on another aspect, however, ic the infnitesimal 
cenloulus itself whote cost characterise peculiarity does not 
lie, as has been frequently avsuced, in the conception of the 
indinitesimal—this was known before Leibniz and Newion— 
‘but, far more, in the discovery of an analytical (algebraic), 
‘mxpreation for the infnitely-seall, 

"The same fictive subsamption ar analogy by means of 
‘hich the curved can be made aubject to the lnws of the straight 
oe, we alsa find employed, though in x different form, in 
‘the method of Ingnitesimals (thls form indeed peeauppotes the 
wellknown Cartesian Setiooal type of approach discaased above 
(p. 584} We saw above thet the equation of an are with the 
‘ide of polygon was false, and that this could only be mulled 
by thinking of both clements as diminished od iefaciver, 
when the error dimppeared. In the preant instance we afe 
concerned with another falie eqoation which presspposes tha 
Cartesian system of coordinates. tie well-known that a line 
(not necessarily a carve) is regarded as determined by the funtion 
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‘of two vacitble quantita. Prom thet we oltzin, ix genera! 
‘way, « fanction-telationship betweea « defaite portion of the 
‘mals fine, on the one hand, and the parts ofthe coordinates that 
‘belong €9 [ton the other, a fact which (in sight-angled paralet 
coordinates) i dlectly based on the theorems of PyEEgoras 
‘As the fgare sbows wo have the 

‘qontian MN*= MRO+ NRE; or If 

‘wo make the part MN of the exaiz 

ae qual to Se As, the rented i" 
coordinate portions A+ and Ae 

(as, a the increment PQ of the 

sbiciaas APs, Ay, a2 the ioee- 

iment NR of the ordisate MP) then 

we find APmAA+ Ar If all 

these three elements are sopposed 

iniitely szall the relations will 

sot change, and the only diealty 

‘we eacounter lies ix the concept of the Infnitely-small which 
swe have recognized to be # Sction The situation is diferent 
the case of curves or Tinas which do ot arse Hee thoge 
iscussed above, from fesctions of the fest dagren bat frome 
those of higher depress. Ifwe take ax oor basis the following 
example, we agein cacorster the diftculty mentimed above, 
thatthe curved is incommensurabie 

with the roctlineas. Comespood- 

agin thesborecxample, wesboald 

bere equate Mot= Met + re? (Mle a8 

ws part of the corre 4, My as the y 
Tncrement of the ebeclae 2,70 a 

the Increment of the ordinate V): 

or Bet= A2+ AA Bathere the 
ncoramensurabilty sande in the 

swayvand the equation is recognized 

(e pewively fase. c.other word 

© mistake bos bom made thet 

‘mast be corrected end this correction can, in this eas, only 
{ake place by substtuting for Atm A+ AA, dma ob, 
la. by cocateatly Gecreatog the eror by + cocetant decremse 
of the oquated eloctents a8 far a the intiislyamall If wa 
do this, we obtain as aur part of the curee an inficitely 
tmmall clement and bare the stained th poolility of rogurd- 
Ing ia fofintaly meall clement as straight. Then thls 
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coquation becomes correct, for the error committed has been 
sade definitely all by this very dimcation.* 

‘Another well-known application of the infinite, by = violeot 
sibrumption, ia the following: Any one of the shree comers 
‘ofthe triangle can from the aide opposite be gradually extended 
st wil fortber and further into the Eilon, tn so doing the 
thro angles of that side naturally becooe progressively larger, 
hile the corners of the angle in question become infinitely 
ammaller, As the sam of the three angles forse two right angles, 
the two angles of the ide will approximte more and raore to 
‘wo right anges, withost, however, attaining thin as long a+ 
the extension is a finite aoe. LF now we call to our aid the 
concept of the infnitely-large, by thinking of this camee of the 
angle as being at an istinite distance, the two sides become 
trazaformed Into parallel lines ané the two angles become 
exactly eqeivalent to two right angles We can therefore 
segard the two parallel straight Les, together with the pice 
‘that has bees cutoff on the third lice, as if it formed triangle 
‘with tro indnitely long sides. Proc this it Séllows imoned- 
‘ately thatthe so-called eleventh asoom, according to which the 

interior opposite angies of two parallel srabght lines 
that are intersected by « thied straight line is equal to 180%, 
fen be looked pan as a special case of the proposition that 
the sure of three anges of a plane triangle is equal to two right 
agles. So here, again, we Sod tho mme applicai 
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fe 
‘Phe Mistery of the Inftxivecimal Fiction” 


“Tuas fetive method of approach enables us, as Indicated above, 
ta fet lines consist of points, mufaces of lines and bodies of 
urfacen This wandpoint a» at the basis of all mathemati 
‘We particularly wish to call attention bere to the fact thet 
ling e looked upon as elements of wurfeces and surfaces an 
cements of bodien 

Tn particalas, mention must here be raade of Kepler and 
is. Nove steriomntria deliorw (4605) In order to express 
the relation of the cecuaserence to the diameter of the eecle 
be ieagines the tircumerence to be composed of an infinite 
uaber of points of which each forme the baxe of « tangle, 
sed hove apices meet in the centre (Sheorem ID} He 
Ieuagines the sphere to consist of an indaite nomber of cones 
reiting on the infcite number of points formlog the surface 
and with thelr vertices coinciding in the centre. Here there- 
foes, we Dave the idea of the inGtely small which sccm 12 
Yave been criginated by Kepler. The great mind that bad 
used itself with the Iofoltey large, with celestial space, and 
bad said the movements and laws of the heavenly Dodi, 
fad also made a profound study of the isfnitely seal, Incl: 
dentally it ig wll to point oct that Kepler specifically says 
that he mare the cece io wach x way, ics ar if it were $0, not 
that it 0, iz be Is conscious of te fictive nature of bis 
procedare, 

‘Just ase regards the inGaitely small points aa the founda 
tion of the line and, indeed, av the elements of the surface, © 
‘we already Gad in hia views the foundations for a reatinent of 
‘the muriaces an corporeal elements. The cylinder and. the 
tarlllopipadon te treats as corpocealized surfaced: sunt 
‘ic wat edary plana corporat acidunt iit Si exdem 
quae plans; (theorem TIT) Conus est “hie” * yeluti™ cicadas 
scxporatus; idem igtur © sectione patitur, quod clreakss suas 
baneos (theorem XVE}* 

In addition, be wishes to cogard succes a3 consisting of 
Hise element," That, in theore=> XX, he says "secetur area 
‘i antl 21% HAVE 1993, 2121 
ws ape 227 208, RAPE 893, ERIM 
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Lincis paralisls alicul in aquot segments uoque alta minima 
(quasi linearia®, im the surface ix divided by lines, all of which 
‘tre parallel to a certaln line, into « number of equally high, 
‘minignai and, as it were, linear segments, in other words into 
segments which aze looked upon as if they were only Tines. 

Hore, then, we see the marvellous idea of the infioiteaimal, 
‘as lt were in its embryologka! stage, thrown off and suggemed 
‘by one of the greatest minds of the world, The valuable part 
‘of thin view Les in the corollary that " what holds for the body 
holds also for its constitoent lives", Far through this method 
of approach, bodies are reduced to surfaces and the laws of 
‘surfaces, the latter to lines and the laws of lines and these, 
jn turn, to poiats. The constant repetition of welll, guari— 
sif—is remarkable Objects are thus subjected to this Scien 
method, and thay are cocsidered ffom this new and arbitrary 
Point of view. 

‘This Setion whose crigic can thus be traoed to the great 
astronomes, became the basis foc the mathesatical cpoch 
which followed. The next to sttack and elaborate the idea 
‘was the Jemit, Cavalei He ot only deseribed the origin 
of his views very clearly and eaneretely (fo the Introduction 
te Ws Gonmetria indivariihivar contesernm mova guactsm 
vatione gramcto, Baconiae, 1635) but is alsa quite conscious of 
‘the fetive nature of his method. 

In order to show that he was methodologically well aware 
of the signifeance of his new method, Cavsler sayz 

‘*1 ae an artife (ali artic) slalar to thet which the 
algebraists are accustomed to apply in the solution of pro- 
bblems" they dd, subtract, zonkiply and divide irrational 
roots (radios quaznvis ineffabiles, wirdan ac ignoratas), pro 
vided only these serve to procare them the desired knowledge 
‘ofthe matter in hand, and are then convinced thet they bare 
done their daty ; in the mume way, to ascertain the volomes 
‘of continua, { too used the congeries of indivistbilia (partly 
Lines, partly surfaces), althoug’ their nomber is not assignable 
(anominobilis, sande sc ignota), evea if their exusseration 1s 
confined within toaerese Hexit.” 

He could hardly have exproued himweif more locdly. In 
Disexpressions “elu, cra, qoodamsiodo, offingere, conslderare, 
ponere, contemplar, inteligere Hineae quules esse existimar! 
possunt”, ete, he defitely indicates that we are dealing here 
‘with a methodological Setlon. This is oven more evident 
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‘from bis analogy with irrational roots, whow ve Do quite 
dowry deiignates a2 a excthodologial wrtifor, 

Crvaler's progress beyond Kepler ix realy vecy small, 
dat bo is clearer aad eore consent. Out of Kepler ides 
‘be makes x cansistont body cof truth—be divides the surface 
fot coaly into, as it were, equal Loner segments, bat sippotee 
them to aan through te caoton (fer) of are ine ta of 
1 indole, 

Cavalerl, clearly and correctly, defended himeelf against 
the logical dificiles that could be advanced against bis con 
ception, He mentions both pbilosopbors and seathematicians 
49 opponents of hit method—and theie objections referred to 





‘With regard to the campmsition ‘of the contlauous out of 
indivintle elements be well observes that this way of looking 
fd the matter by no means compels us to regard the con 
{Snuown as Heelf composed of indivistls, for the only purpose 
intended ere was to show that continua coresponded to the 
‘elation of iadivisiblen, In other words, be trosts these i 
‘bles a3 methodological fetioas, for he specifeally sys that be 
wishes to regard the continu as if they were made up of 
indivisibies (lines and sorfces). The Sction mast therefore 
not be called a0 hypothesia For It is indeed icpostible to 
lhc, that the contisuoes is really 
a imagination, however, chis standpoint 
‘even indspenmable as « uxefal ction. 
Cavalesifally recognized the contradictions in the contcpt 
of mmitcinbila "Many pemage prove that Cavaerh 
‘Basel was quite aware of this contradiction” . . bat be 
new neverthelow .., "that by ciens of his meted 
‘roth could ‘be atiainad, if it were properly employed ™ 
(Gerhardt, Grchickts d. A Awol, Vol. by 24) *Trath” the, 
could be attained in spite of "the contradiction"; nay, pro 
oly becaote of it, tn this sense, Cavalesi (hid, 23, 24) 
allnd his indivistbile an éactrumentem pratcipuot ie, be 
recognized quite clearly the parely Instrumental character of 
in lovertion of indiviaibiia—they are to hiss usefl tions 




















Care's method, prisamtly because of ite aethedlea! 
<davty, waa bald ia bigh regard by ater matbematiciann We 
find everywhere, bande the attucks of minor doubters com- 
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sweruations from the grext thisiem of is day. Roberval makes 
Ccapliit acknowledgment to Cavalec.. to his Thai der Jai 
‘wiles be says; “Pour tie des conclusions par le moyen des 
Andivisibley, 1 faat aupporer que toute Ligns, soit droite ou 
courbe, se peut diviser en woe ifiité de partion ou petites 
Ugaes, gales entrees . .. Par taut ox diseours oa pent com- 
preadse que la moltitude infinic de points s greed peur une 
Snfinité de petites lignes et compose ix ligne entire . 
Lindt de lignes représente Tindnit de petites superision 
‘qui component i auperice tobe. Le grand triligne[s triangle 
Iaited by 4 conchoid] est divisé (scion les indiviaibies) en 
lables iofas, qul resseesblent aux triangles, mais 
‘ar les fodvsibies sous es precoas pour secteura" Elacebero, 
‘oo, be paisea “le moyen des indivisiblex” He io well aware 
‘af the purely instramental character of thr» metbod of tought: 
‘in aunilium infiniea nostra advocari” And farther: “Lineam 
Nenpuam £1 6x infsitis son indefnits, numero nels constet, 
mupericiem e infinitis seu fodefiniis numero supericiebus, 
solidom ox soldi, angulima ex angulis» . . compo! conxpioat 
+ + Sagala exies guns hobest aaitates”” In other word bere 
‘we are dealing with wzefsl tions. 
Pascal approached the matter from the same standpoint 
Aird, 32 10). According to hiss, the new method of Covaleri 
was distinguished from the older solely “‘en la manitre de 
parler... . Et cest pourquol Je ne frais aucune difseuité dans 
i mut dunce de ce langage des Indivsbies: ‘ta samme dea 
Nignes' oa la sorome des plans ef ensi quand je considérese, par 
exemple, le diemite dun demicircle divist en ua nombre 
re fexal aucune dufeslté 
de cette expres ‘other words, Pascal considered. 
ible and the infinitealnals merely ax u convenient 
‘method of eaception and a convenient method of expremion 
respectively. 
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farm the neceamry presuppositions fot the development of 
Newton's thosght 

‘We saw that Cavaleri dacves the line fom the expanding 
‘motion of « point, the sefase fom the wmotion of the Hine, and 
the body from that of a surface, It Is aot dlficalt to recognise 
‘at thin attitude is simply the reverse of the view mentioned 
Above for which polats lines acd wurfaoos are originate from 
igen, sorfaces and bodes. The process of movernent ix similar 
in character bat in the opposite direction. As the process of 
decrement approaches disappearance, ft Is checked at the very 
last moment, the resultant being the indivivibilie, Le. points, 
Nigea and artes, indivisible becaos, if they were wtill fortber 
divieible, they could not represent the last moment before 
complete disappearance. If they could be divided just once 














indie prodacts poet ime, mrfece- TE mow, tae wore 
mantis reversed he origi condition cust clearly be estored, 
1: Unes, surfaces and bodies 

Here, finaly, comes the Cartesian idea that crery live, 
‘without exorpiion,can be determined analyticaly. For eve 
ine we can find « function belonging to that comtaine in a 
formula the law for the whale coarse f the ne. This formula 
‘mFlz) is the common magic formula for all lines Every 
Tine i therespon sonccived as dcteraized by the resiprocal 
relation of sand y, tue abusnsa and the ordinate. 

‘Newton's method. is based upon. a combination of the 
Cartesian conception with that of Kepler-Cavaleri Taking 
the Idea. of Cuvaler, xourding to which every line is dencrbod 
by 8 coving point, and farther axuming that every line 58 
Aefnitely determined by the relation of the abicitan to the 
ordinate, the ovement of the (Cavaler!) pola is thought of a8 
composite, composed of a movement in the disection of the 
abacissa and the ordinatea Every siogle forvard movement 
of the polat describing the line is accerately determined and 
prencribed by the law, by the fonction. The function contains 
‘the law of motion of the point. Strictly speaking it is mot 
the formala y= Fi) that bolés bere, but the expanded formula 
7+ A7aFG+ A>) Every forward movement of the generat 
‘ng poiot is detarzained by this fact ix every Gnite dncontinnous 
sand disceete movement. Thia formals ls relsted to the line, 
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wore or iow as the nite defite part af «susface ist thi ne, 
‘oe this Line I to it, Juat as T can dlvide every surface ot line 
(A) into any arbitrary number (2) of Baste equal part (2.20 
that, Aaa, 80 U ean break up the general path of the line 
Fa) Into an arbitra but rite nomber of single steps Ay 
and A 

‘We must lay great sess upon this analogy, fr it contains 
the ley to the apparent seeret of the calculus of fuxions. 

‘ut since, following Cavaleri, we have pletared every tine 
2 broken up into « umber of Zfnitely emul! linear poizt, i 
‘would be useful, in this connection to substitute for the finite 
‘hepa oF parts an Snfite comber of iafcitely stall tepe or 
fuxion, 

it fb cvidene that this view cam only be properly wblized if 
‘we can alo succeed in finding an analytical expremion for the 
Infinitely mall. To this artiice, the azalytical exprasion of 
the geocsetrial conception of the infnitelyamall, we owe the 
‘tremendous progress ade by Newton and Leibaiz 

Ts, of cours, quite clear that no azalytical expression can 
‘be direily obtained for tho infinitely-semall On the other band 
‘an lndivect possibility exists through the Certesian conception 

‘Accordhng to the later, every progress made by the lin 
curve is conditioned by two elements, by the relative. 
mutaaly dependent poogres ofthe two coordinates, 

In order ta obtain » proper imigbt into this method and a 
correct conception of ie nature and ws we atust a Cavaler] 
had already ‘dona with bis method, separate carefully the 
methodelogical from the metaphysical — which, incidentally, 

‘ther Newton nor Leihais always did. By reason of its 
philosophical interest, this sizple, if somewhat difealt, con- 
ception, has been made complicated. In partieslar we crust 
not see in the absurd socscthing mysterious but fry adbere 
to the principle which we have Ind. down as ebaracteristic, that, 
as in the case of all Sctions, we are ber, too, dealing with & 
logically contradictory assurigtion which is of practic use. 
1s ts nonsense, bat there it method in it. St 1s this, roughly 
speaking, tbat the secret of the calens Hes, 

{ particular, the analytical expression of the fraxion, Le. of 
the differential quotients, is nothing saysterious but a mere 
ethodologteal ction, x dodge, a subtle device: the Suxion 
marks a progress that Is no progres, or rather an absence of 
Progreat that is yet progress 
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‘The method of fuxlons has two essential elements, the 
gvometrical ancl the ansbyical. We way thal Gret with the 
{intimately consected with what has been 


1 conslats slcaply ia atumtag that oot only $9 every Une 
tm be thought of as consisting in the motion of «point oF 
Aciaing feom an inate namaber of infritely amalllie-points— 
but that this movement of the describing point is broken up 
{oto singia thrasty,stxpe, stages, cle, and is primatly thowgst 
‘of as consating of any arbitrary sumer of Baite sepa. Each 
if these finite wtape cap, however, aways be imagined smaller 
‘and just nn the aorface bocomes, ax it were, attenuated t0 a 
Tine, 10 do these fiite step-lines become attenuated 10 
italy scall step-points. This would indeed be of Ete 
tuisance if an additional element were oot uided by the 
Cartesian method. According 10 this method, every Brito 
step can be asalyzed inte the advance of bo factors whose 
felatioa exactly fam. Every individan) step can con 
sequently be represented ass right-angled langle whose 
Ihypoteause is the cerve, and whose other two sides are the 
cen, Jot msc et rey lcs aa = 
into « point, 20 likewise we can apply this magic 

‘Sed in he preven ce 

Tee fet the triangle docrewse gradutlly, 20 that it finally 
only occupies the point M, then we obtain an infinitely small 
Uwiangle whose hypotenuse, according to the Newionian con 
cxption, ‘Precisely given by the fact that the endinate 
‘which ‘determines it retalne ite initial velocity. But sine 
According tothe law of the carve, t mun change this velocity 
tat every tament tverves x1 the best transition tothe indivieble 
moment ix whlch the progres ls slay fndlvinbie 

‘We see therefore, dat the fluro triangle ts the limit of 
the triangle of tncrerents, x the vame sense the surtace ithe 
ale of the body, the line the St of the surface and the point 
‘the Limit of the tine. Upon this analogy, here fst xt forth 
‘his way, we must lay great areas, for te Intercalzelationships 
of all these Setlonal auxiliary ideas and concepts are thereby 
‘Manat. 

‘What we have s4id above about the Newtonian fuxioo- 
telangle also holds in exactly the same way fr the churocteristlo 
triangle”, an Laois expeemed it. "There in no fundamectal 
divergente between Newton's presestation of the matter and 
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that of Lalbais but cerely « diterence betwee the ferme! 
‘point of view, which, in the last axaiysin, is a mere verbal 
Giflerence As a role it in true, the matter in presented a8 
‘though Newton's method were stricter and leat open t0 obj 
‘Yon than that of Lefonlz. Leibois, it i calmed, following 
Cavalers indivsibilly, istroduoed the eoctradiiory eoaoept 
of the intattely-amall while Newton, on the other baad, mcrely 
applied the old harmless concept of limita We often find it 
ated to-day that caathemation must adopt the later ux the 
‘afer type and that the cooception of Lefimis sboald be dropped, 
‘Thia view gues back 2 Newson bimecit, He malntaiss « 
‘non committal wtitude toward Cavaler's Sction of snainurdiin, 

isitiliam hypothesis” and adda: *Proinde in 
spqueotibus, ai quando quentiates tanquam ex partculia con- 
sxates consideravero, ve! si pr rects umspaverolincolas cureas, 
nolim indielsbil, sed evenescentia divsbiis, non sucean et 
rationes partium deteeminstarum, xed mucmarum et rationct 
oltes semper inteligi, vieque talium demoostrationum 
ad_methodum praccedertiues leowostum semper revooart’ 
Gerbardt, Geschichte der Analyis, Vol. 1, 862) 

‘From all that we have mid, bowover, it is evident that the 
‘concept of Kimita contains the same contradictions ax tbat of 
the infinitely-mmall, only they are lean trazsperent. The pure 
conecpt of tbe iafinitely-amall exhibits openly and directly 
contradictions that are also contained in the concept of limits, 
1s ia ahown by the analysis given abowe. The fatter concept 
sappeacs roce barmiess merely becanse it keeps itself eloser to 
the facts, but all the same it does conceal with itself al thove 
spiken that the concept of the infinitely-emsa presenta openly 
and honesty. 

Te is, therefore, ax entirely vain procedare tesed pon & 
compict: minunderstandiog, if motern eatbematicins imagine 
that they cas rid the calculus of contradictions by going back 
to the concept of lists. Only weak spirits could be thor 
vatadie, and a strictly logic! thinker snust soon discover the 
sane contradictions in the copcept of * Hts’ 














If we were to tefer bere to all that might be sald 
about Leibniz tn this connection, our acceont sould soon 
take on the proportions of a monagraph We sball Lit our- 
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the most essential point, expecially te whet is of 
Paroles isterert here numely, the parcly, methodological 
Problem of the ew method. ‘Leibniz did not adequately 
‘Expres blcuel! on this point in the origizal docursenta where 
he specifically developed hie dincovery of the ifeeatil 
calailan: this remlied fom te custom of bis period of 
Thecping cw methods secret as long as pomible snd making 
Or ental tnpecaace wat Tain ays Ins 
yporasce says tn 1695 
nthe Acts Hradit. Lips! in answer 10 the objections of 
Newent, whe pointed out the logical contradictions io the 
‘ew method, particelaly in the coouept of the infisitely-enall 
‘Nieweattit bad expeclally enticed the (act thet in he method 
the “incomparabiliter minors negieguntsr” and that thereby, 
the oquation, the auguatites, became an inexact oe, 0 that it 
coud no mace be called a5 aepeaite. Lerbnis anewered an 
follows: Si quis talom anqualtatis deSeltionsm rejist, de 
nomize dioputat Sufici enim intelligblem ene et ad 
invenadine wiles. Vague con tanta nea nSste pares, ut 
(25h pro quanttatbas serie im uo gone arcane, 164 ch C702) 
fquadrata-- prassertio com eas ad eatlocinnndums invenine- 
Ghungue wi roperiam.” We navo:talleced the most important 
wwords in onier to draw spedal altention to them Leibniz 
‘roceala from the practical uility these concepts posses, and 
it is only became of this practical vtity that be regards 
these concepts as sera, but as he carefilly ad 2x suo penere, 
He does not think of them ar absoltely, but as relatively 
trug "in their own way”, In the same monograph be 
farther on that, snd why, the fafiely-acall can be pecmited to 
‘become aero; and be remarks tha: it is “ob talium expres 
num rartater et iosckentins, quan, fttor, tanta ct, pe 























la bln Kyinole ad Christ. Welfar, “Circa. sclentum innit,” 
which bas been poblished as an appendix to the dee Brudit 
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Ligs.ad an. i713! After briefy explaining bis method of the 
{nfiaitesiaal cacolus be contisves,“ Atgue hoe consentaneam 
ett legi Continue... unde Af, ut in contouls extemum 
exclusiva érecari pect wi Inclusivor, et ia wltimus cams, 
Tiost tota natura divermss, Iateat in gonerali lege caoterorum, 
fimulque paradena quadar rations, et t ake ica, gure 
Milsephice-rhatrica gacetasa in lines, Gules i. mots, specialis 
‘arun io general eonreditincae comprebenses intcligh posit, 
tongue ponctum sit Imex Inficite parva, seu evanevoens 
ant quien sit motus evmercens, allaque’ 1d genuy, quse 
Joacbigun Juogius, Vie profondiaimus éslenmter vers appele 
iasvet, et gaue taseroesad plorimum xd inveniendl artem, 
tsi tmeo judicio aliquid fons ot umacmarié complec- 
‘antue, quod tamcn rodsctione ad expreavoaes’ ordinaran 
a facile ratyatur, ot error ‘stervenire aoe peat”. Here 
again [ print the important words in italien Leibnix, then, 
realized ‘that is regarding the point an an laSicitely-all 
Tine, and i general with regard to the whole iden of the 
fnfnitelyamall, we are dealing with something paradoxical 
tnd contrary io sense, permissible, however, a8 a shetocleal 
fiction ; that we are dealing bere with roodes of conception 
‘winch, "though fictional, are useful for discovery. He thus 
Geary grasped not oaly the actual practical application, but 
also the thoory of Section, end recogsized that the fiction 
‘contained an error that had to be esade good by being corrected, 

‘Of particular sigaifcance in this respect i# the reference 
‘to Joachim Jengion in a monograph written t the 
sume time Obrervatis .. . de wer ara mutha Sxftenmat 
in the (ollowing words "Tales enuatiationes (—t mas quant 
fatem nikilo minorem, modo 18 sano vereu intellgatur) runt 
Uoleranter arac, ut ego eam auc viro Jeackio Jungle 
Sa oe; Sal pple ‘paseables’. Rigorom quidem wn 
sustinen, Aabrad samen nsum magnum in euknlande et ad 
artem invenkoadi univereaquc concepts valent, a” 

‘In thin passage Leibnie speaks openiy and clearly; be 
realizes that such eoethods of eanoeption and forms of judgment 
sre stcetly (rlgorose Fogsendo), net valid (con vera} tbat they 
are navertbeless (according to Jusgiss) allved, because they 
fre weful. He alle all rath sodceptal constructs, accordingly, 
mere ways of speaking (modus loquend. commoditas expres 
oni); decd, be explicitly denica the reality of the infitely- 

ily a Wink Ya Dae 
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seal) and of the intite in geceral. He filly celica that wm 
tre deating here only with enalapi,u Ea the cae of all tions 
He knows that errors arise from the application of wach methods 
tout he knows, to, that theweerrocs are ubsequently limineted. 
In bis dleuaion Leibelx rose to & height of methodalogeal 
clarity which places him far above all bis contemporaries, even 
‘ubove Newton. Especially praiseworthy is the way in which 
De includes everything relevant co bis purpose in one broad 
view, proceeding from the particular to the general. ‘Thus be 
bagiae the sonogreph joo! cid with che werda’ “Cam clim 
Fatal Vir aamenae Antonius Arcaldes ava nora Geometine 
Element maces comimaniaret, atqe i idem, adesinil ve 
testatnn frimet, quommodo poset mam 1 ad—3, ut—1 ad—1, 
une fet pcobailvidetue ex'e0, quod productum eat idem ab 
extemis, quod sub odie cum wtroque prodeat +1 jam tum 
lai mihi vider, sear las eatcnes nom ens, ix quibos quastiina 
‘hilo enor est actecodens, vel coneuens tin calls hae, 
1 adi imaginaria te of wir eduibater® Thon Lats 
here distioguished clearly between the verem snd tho mag: 
inariven, and recognized that the latter, too, bas its uses, and 
‘to that extent its practical reality. 

‘With extmordinary clarity he alto rooognined that trons 
made by the fictional assumption must always be corrected. 
Ho feqesty eeationsthia (ck Ges. Werks, V, pp 42h 380, eb). 
‘Tha however, comes out mast defattely in his reply to the 
subtle objections of David Gregorius published in the Art. 
Firudit. Lips. (C655), where st the very end te arrives at the 
fappy formulation “ut tondeodustrernsbar ast erroibat 
porveiren ad modo apperrterconcindendi® ere we bave 
4 complete formulation of what we bave called the Method of 
‘Andkthetie Ere asthe methodologial principle af the Betion, 




















a3 
‘Tus Meaning of the “Asif” Ayproseh! 
biteset 
‘Tine quotation at the Bead of this section, in mpite of ity 
exaggeration, may well serve ans motto for the pages in 


‘which we propose to cay our inquty farther and deeper. 
1 Sephn e Ptb Cap EI 
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Te what has jaat procded we have again seen the farsraching 
signiécance cf “the Asif approach, particularly in tha recent 
story of mathematica, Our logical analysts may therefice cow 
be strengthened by « grammatical aralyain 

"For porpases of illuszation Jet ur Bret take two panmagee 
from Kant's Kraak der Prakiicten Verwanft 

"In testing by practieal season the rule of condoet 
sccocdiog to which I sm inclined to give certain testimony, 
alway ty to discover Aow it would be if that principle were 
ta bold aa « general In of matere 

1. "We become conscious, throwgh the reason, of a law, to 
whlch all ou rules of enaduct are subjected, at tbroagh our 
‘0 mere willing, «natural order were cond to arse,” 

‘Let us lao take the falowiog om Kant's Grondgrung aur 
Mesaphgrik der Sint 

4. hold tbat every being who can act only uoder the 
dea Bhat be fre fa for Bat very reason, alto in practice 
free, ie. all the law that are imeparably connected with 
ffoedom bold for hics at if hia wil bad been declared fee both 
1m Itself acd by the criteria of theoretical philosophy. I there- 
fore claim that every ratiooal iodivaual, who poucrcs x will 
rust necessarily also be endowed with the Iéea of tredom 
According to which alone he neta” 

explanatory remark which follows 
so "Thus the suze laws bold yood for a being 


















‘act only ander the Idea of bis ows freedom, that would bind 
‘one who was really free”. 
‘To tale examples fro another language, I add the following 





passages fom Diderot, Enéreten un Philesoph, ete: 

4.7 On crott, et tous les joura on se conduit comme sf on 
1 croyait pan,” Et mans crore.on se condait x pes prin comme 
sion oyai 

4. * Aprts toot e ples court ext de se condcire comme ole 
Willard (Dieu) existaic” 

Or we may take the following example from Meister 








6. *We mast do cur works 2s 0 one existed, at If no one, 
If no human being had ever appeared opos the earth” 
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‘To the above we might add a anying of Salot Theresa (ef, 
Aces Sencornm, Oct. 15, p. 483 C) secocded by Lefbnlr in a 
Jeter writen hy bias 20 Andceas Morelius ix the year 1676 
(Inter that appears to have excaped the eyes of Leitais 
vehlans): 

gn fure sotinas Teresne Wires. Equder seperti 
iquando palchram banc sententiaan: anioam hominis conc 
pore sea debere non secas acai in coundo all esset nisi ipsa et 
deus. (CE. Leibniz, Opera phil, od. Erdmasn, p 127, Bj 
amen sil Wexlstalt cen que Dies et elle")? 

“These examples form a sufficient basis for the following 
inquiry, whoan scope may be defined aa an examination Into 
the meaziog, the logical valoe and nature, and the conceptual 
significance ofthe compound conjunction" aa if", 

‘What logical function, or what type usd modication of the 
rocral form of « jadgment 1s expressed by the dmpustic 
Fermula *a9:f* (as though)? | What tom of thought is sugered 
‘nd given expreasio to by this pase? 

‘Ta take the third of the above examples, we can express its 
meaning most briefly as fellows: man runt act, and his nett 
rust be jodged, of of he were ec, ar though he ware fren. 
First we have—tis hes In the “as"~quite clearly an equating 
cf two terms, a comparison actually made or decanded. The 
Jaws according to which a man ia to act ae ether compared or 
directly equated withthe laws of fee beings. ‘The fast thought 
4a therefore alxply: maa mast act exactly as free beings do, 
But to this primary thought another aecondary one is added, 
‘which is expressed by the conditional phrase. Tbe form of 
this conditional staterent ffre=s thet the conditlon Is an 
‘unreal of lmpoasible ooe. The formula, the acta of mun cast 
‘bejadged as though be were & fee agent —does not correspond te 
the simplescheme “if. . » then”; there does nat appear to be 
‘any epotonis. This apodosis i, however, merely concealed und 
‘appressed. Tt lurks unbeard Betwoxa the “as” and thn “if”, 
Inbis frst example Kant docs not muke this apotiopesis but, 
supeessing izself at greater ‘engi, saye, "I regard thom 
peinciples an they would be, if they bad to bold at a general 
Taw of nature” 

"The original forms wouid bo-~if man were fre, then such 








2 he fe en wk te spe parc Sm 2 eet He 
sree ar et 
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and such consequences would fllow. The necessary ooanection 
of the consequence with the condition ia definitely expressed, 
though, at the samme tise, the possiblity of the candition being 
folilled is cxpresly negated; so that the main clause oF 
Apodosin, whose validity is boond up with the coadition and 
hich secessarly fellows from it, i thos seen to contain 
something unreal. in this exampie, theefore, the condition, 
samely frocdom, is denied, and thercby, of coune, the conse: 
(quences following cor it. Toe case is posited but, at the ame 
time, its impossibility 2s tcankly stated. This imposible case 
ia, however, in conditional sentence of this sor, assumed oF 
posited for the moment as possible or real, 

‘But now the whole hypothetical combiaation is brought 
Into u new consecton. ‘The main clause—the apodorin of 
‘then’ clauze—re given a new twist ; « second knot i added to 
the fist. This new connection bas alzcady been discussed; 
it Is the equating of another case with thir consequence, 
‘Wheteas, Rowerer, ts consequence in the simple conditional 
sentence i, as we cemarked, az unreal one (because the ond 
tion ip also‘an unreal one) this woreal consequence is, neverthe- 
Jor, taken ua the standard for measuring a reality. “Thus the 
ceatttion of thing with the necesmry consequences of an 
lxpomtble or unreal case, is expresied es u thing demanded. 
In the above example then, we have: (1) the {pause case 
thn existence of free beings, or, in shorter form, the statement 
that men are fre —{2) the wecesuary consequences (that dow 
from this imposible case); the laws accocdiog to which 
fee beings act; theae follow necessarily foes the existence of 
fron beings (3) the equation of something (with the necessary 
consequences Bowing from the impamible case); the laws, 
According to which actually exiting men ought to act, are 
‘equated (In the form of a demand) with the law which neces 
satily fallow from the (unzeal or impossible) existence of fre 
Delo 

‘Thus an fcxpossible case is bere imagined, the necessary 
consequences are drawn Eom It and, with these conscqueney, 
‘which must also be Impomibie, demands are equatsd that do 
ot follow from existing reality. 

‘This ca ally be shown In detail by an examication ofthe 
examplea giver. In the Ecst,1 posit with Kant the iponible 
‘ase, that an cibical peincisie sball Bold aa 1 law of nature 
‘Fram this unreal cave Kent draws the conseqactoe, which are 
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here the atttbates of 2 aniveral law of nature; and these 
Attributes are then trazaferred to the preciple. 

“The mms is tro of the scood example, The onresl case 
tn stated that by an act of oue will x (groeral) nataral ordee 
rust are; feo this fictitious coue we Seduce the law referred 
{to ur socesary consequence; aod to this Gh actual dzections 
‘ale by the will, the rales of conduc, are subjected. 

By the phrase “idea of fwedom” and the denand that 
‘cerry rational being most be eadowed with the iden of 
‘reedom” Kant means the same thing. By "idea of freedom” 
la toast the fmpomible, uneen, ideal, tious case wxisting 
‘only In idea ; this & to be granted by way of loan, and real 





sat, for we shoold not have to “lend” them the doa, if really 
belonged to thes as an attribute. From the above we mast 
‘thon dra the consequences Ut apply in the case under dis- 
ccunlon, namely the moral demande that can be made upon 3 
free agent. 

“The eppliation to the remaining examples may be Sh to 
the reader bisaelf. 1 woald, however, mcotion particlarly the 
inetaace that we have already 30 fequently given, the tif 
‘pproach tothe probles ofthe circle takes 23 a polygon. Here 
the iopossible case Les ia the amumption that the circle 
2 polygon; the necessary consequence thet fows from ths 
is that the lama of rectilinear Ggures can be applied to the 
since and with thee conscquenc=s the shetbod of upprosehing 
the real erce a then equated. 








so 
Tho Mictive Jadgment* 


THAT the fictive jodgment, whose linguistic expresion, the 
a Y, we bave just analysed, Sods no_plsce whatever in the 
traditional classifcatioo of the forms of judgment, affords freak 
cvidenen that this clansifcation, the work particalaly of Sigwnrt 
sand Lota requires fundamental corrections. The basic form of 
this ctive chain of thoaght isthe following: A isto be regarded 
sa if (a thaugh) it were B ‘th be segacded as IF were 
1B fatthougs it is not B). Por example, an is to be regarded 
* Sappuntry Prt, Chaar ZL, 1-518. 
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(rented) usa froe agent; the circle is tobe reganled (treated) 
sa a polygon. In this a positive or © xegative,  catzgorical or 
fan hypothetical, a3 assertive or 2 problemetics) judgment? 
‘What kind of a tonmertion is assured between A and B? Ia 
‘what way is this connectlon, whatever its nature, to be vealierd? 

"Tha" tzple, original fencton of jodgment (the so-called 
smstive, categorical judgment) expresacs the equation af A 
aod B ia some given direction, asserts that some ane of the 
pomible judgmental relations (activity, attribute identity, etc), 
exists between A and B. If we call this judgment the primary, 
then we find accompanying it e nureber of secondary modes of 
Judganent, Sra, the negative und secondly the problematical 

Tn the primary judgezent this fonction is very alanply pet- 
formed: Ais B. 

Ta the wcondery judgment various form of modification are 
introduced. The negative jodgment either cancels a judgment 
already completed or repelt an attempt in that diectian: A is 
fot Bl The problematic jodgment eaves the chowe free 
Yetween the completion and the cancellation of « judgment, 
since tbe wibyect J not yet clear in bis own mind as to itt 
jantifcutoa or oecenity of reverung it: A is perbapa Br A is 
Pexbape not B. Modifications of this are the forms expressed 
by adverhs sch as probably, pasty, probebly not, hardly, ete 

Here the fetive jadgrment obviously finds its place un & 
sceondary fora: the jodgment is pecformed with a sictltane- 
‘us protest agninst the idea of its objective validity, but with 
fan express insiatenen upon its subjective significance. The 
Judgment i ade with tbe consciousoess of {ts nom-adity, 
Dot at the same time i tacitly presupposed that thes opera 
tion is permissible, useful and sppropnate for the subject, for 
the subjective manaer of approach. The form, as we obereed, 
ns A th to be regarded as if it were BL Its non-vaidity i 
Already expressed very clearly by the form of the hypothetical 
scales ab we have had occasion to indicate in the foregoing 
pages. Ine bypothetical connection, not only real and possible 
but alo unceal and ixpossble things ex= be introtced, became 

is merely the connestion between the two presuppositions afd 
aot thei actual reality that is being expressed. If the circle 
‘were a polygon, then i would be subject (2 the laws of rect. 
linear figures” "This compound statement is jost a3 tre and 
nocestary aa the two statements which it combines are—etritly 
speaking—faixe “Lf the diamond were a mem, it would be 
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soluble” “If Caeser ht not boca anutdered, he woold bare 
forced his way to the position of lepeeies." IE (saw Phillp 
acting justly, { would regud him as worthy of great pring 
(Dessoathenes). *1F we bed gone to their hip, Philip would 
not now be anoying ua” (Id). These, a8 we know, are all 
absolutely necessary connections between the area! and the 
impossible. [n the creation of fictions suck an impossible and 
therefore invalid ease is, nevertheless, atgamed as possible for 
seme practical purpose. On claser examination Une provese ia 
‘een t0 be even more subtie: it i not the impossible case itself, 
that is auramed to be real, bot the manner of regarding the 








the condition itself ix designated by its very form as impossible 
of fuldleeat. ‘This is cansfest In the expression: “tbe elcle 
{a to be Brought under those laws of rectilinear figures to which, 
it would be subject If It were a polygon”, or: *the cine is t0 
be treated as if it were « polygon™ Jt is obvious that the 
Invalidity of equating the cirle and the polygon, of A und B 
4 In this form, averted as wncooditioned, 


“Thus the nature of the Sete judgment is pocsliasly com. 
plex: it is negative in 90 far an the equation of Aand B 
lay stated to be invalid; it te positive in vo fir as the 
pouty of trating this nonaalid judgment ax nevertheless 
‘ali, i aficmed. In this rempoct i is alo categorical, while 
fan the other hand it also contains « hypothetal element, for 
{state an impowile cage and draws (rom it the necessary 
conc ia problematic acd amertve, eventually even 
podeictic, in sa ar as i sizply amerts this method of treat- 
sent of fays apecial stress upon its posituity or necessity. 
‘Bot with regard to the equating of A and B the judgaent is 
‘Not assertive nor even problematical but simply fictive, ie. we 
have here to recognine the existence of « sew mode of judgment, 
‘hich Sitberta pesed uaaesiced. 

‘Joachim Jungius spoke—according to Leibnir”—of eruntia~ 
‘ont tolerwaer sere, of jodgmenta strictly speaking Sls, but 
‘neverthelespermisuble Lelbais does 208 give ut any exammplea 
from Jungias; he does, however, give the following of 


“Panerum ext tangoar: Enea infinite parma”. 
 Quies est tanquem motos evaneecens". 
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Ofsuch judgents Leibnis nyse will bridly reagitnlats, 
‘here, the watemets which we have steady given a ength—that 
‘they any, stctly speaking, untrus, rigorem mem subse, bat 
permissible for Jractical Purposc tolerant pose ta, rigrase 
laquende vere om ase pcr, tamer tan ligne dente talerard 
‘pramat. Iq mcotker connection, Leibni speaks of sach doubt- 
fol witereats as asprezrioncs adviliendes (c. pp. 94 (5) 
We cannot, rnctly, my of x ematheratcal pofat that It ian 
Inflitely-scall lise, but we can tolerate this ausetion {n the 
sense thatthe mathematica! point isto be treated and regarded 
‘arf worn an inGnitely-amalt ine. This anclogy is perminibe 
feven Una strict ncase, tie false. The dsjunetively opposed 
conception of a lise iy ia much a judgment, predicated of the 
point es object. We are concersed ete, then, with a pro- 
‘ation in contradstincion to the categorical nd 
ssrertive, can only be described as ftive. 

‘Such 19 aatalgsaation of contrary concepts, such 20 
identification of diferent objects such an equating of unequal 
things, is probably what Leibniz meast when be spoke of 

scpuations iadanpuatan Wt inn question of fctve predications 
{athe form of fctive jadgmonts. Leitais wlan gives the fallow: 
ing 2s examples: 
* Une ligne droite ext un angle inficoest btu” 
“Corpus est abaolate (~ sn infinitua) dlasticum’” 
Fermat, as we bave seen (cf pp. 115 ff above), also spoke of 
auch false equations. “He Kime! simply pot nse for 
Gefiite purposes, wad cefecred to the authority of Diophastos, 
‘The latter opeaks in simular cases of « oparérae (compare 
ripirot apsvie, sapinife in tbe Greek writer) Fermat 


















‘tandated thie exprension by adarpuabitay and understood by 
In uch Setive equating of anequal things. 

‘The &ctive judgment, it is tree, is grammatically often 

in och an abbreviated form that it is ot to be 





“The cine i to be regarded as a polygon of infinitely 
‘mumerous aod infinitely small ses” 

‘From thi, by means ofa Jetic compradiarie, we got : 

"Toe circle is a polygon with infsitely nameroas, nfattely 
roa sides” 





iygon™ 

‘The “ambiguity of the copula” here comes into evidence. 
“The is” bas Sot two only but teany aataniagn. Tn this ca 
the "ia" isa very short abbreviation for an exceedingly coms- 
Plieted train of thought. In metzematics seek grammatical 
“bbrevixtons are not dangerous because there the maar of 
Correcting ay eventual erroneous Toterpeetaton lie eeady 29 





"The situation is dierent in the other aconcea, ‘The jedg- 
iment that mati le compoted of etoas may be latended By 
‘the person who expresses it as a conscious fictive judgment, 
but it say be taken by one who hears or reads it, as « dogeati 
‘tuertioo, and this without ty fault of hin ‘The abbreviation 
‘an therefore, even here bacose exceedingly dangerons,  Soch 
‘ amexplained abbreviation mt Jen to th tonsfrmation of 
1 fictlan into a dogma or, at least, Into an bypothesls 

‘Dat je is ie region that och abbeevialions are’ mast 
Alangerony cost fatal” Many = statement ae bythe fonder 
of a religion was originally meant by bim merely as a conscious 
fiction. Bot the poverty of language in primitive times, the 
pleasure derived fer short, preguant, rbetorialy fect 
Tentencen and consideration for the lan educated, chike 
minds of bis hearers, led, or rather misled, the founders of 
Feligions into expresing ia the linguini form of « dogma 
‘what they theaacives tok only in the sense of a conscious 
ction. And according to the “law of ideatvoral sil” with 
which we are now suficienly familiar (ck p 124 above) tht 
Conscious dchon of the master became tranforied into the 
‘macoascious dogo of the disciple Christ taught: God ix 
cur father in heaven. He peobably meact.: Vou must regard 
‘God (whose exience for Caviat was, of cours not # Stor bat 
‘dog ard, jst an thoogh, ka were your father and a tf 
jas thongh, he were presct nthe Kraveat as a constant 
sxtomal obeewer of your actions. His disciples the people, 
‘the children of all times, of all ages, classes, and nations, took 
this conscious allegory, thn Scions! assertion, to be = dogs 
and not ocly religions art but the cedulty of the chldike 
‘mind took and atl tales that seneeace in eral, concrete 
tnd extneal aezae, At ail Ses, Bowover, more axble pits 
ave Interpeeted aptly what wen meant apstualy and 
Ihave accepoed sock allegoriee for what they ate—tat it 
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fictions, tt is, therefore, only rigbt and proper that to-day, 
‘according to ou: “law of ideational shifts” this petrified dogma 
Is very generally becoming a living, conscious fiction once 
‘again. tadeed any clergymen (at least in Protestant countries, 
and cot « few elsewhere), when they utter this sentence with 
‘their lip, really imply the deeper or higher signifcance that i 
0 eanly lost in the abbreviated form. They realize whet they 

ing and are, in that sense, making wie of u permimible 


gtity of the copela” (sow in the eategorca 
anertive, now in the fexiveailegorcal seat), played an 
Important part in the historic dspote between Lotherans and 
‘ver the meaning of dri in the words of the 
Lora's Sapper, the detvror sepracis, The sentences are 
(Matthew xvi, 26-29): roles tre To apd pow rot deve 
173 afed pow Luther and Zwinglt disputed the quesbon at 
the teligious confezence at Marburg, and this controversy has 
since then been revived in innumerable treatises. Zing! 
as the more subtle diakotian took the deri callegoricaly; 
fe Bim the sentence was a cocacious Fiction off Christ: This 
Tread is to be regarded as of Wt were my body ; this wine is 
to be reguided ar if wore my Blood. Lather with his 
course, concrete, popular logic Betrayed uneasiness while this 
explaration was being elven, tapping undec the table im- 
patiently with ne Goger, end repeating halt-audbly the words 
(it at, He took the “ie” quite literally. “Hoe bard head, 
‘bstiontely cesentisd of the nec implications of dialectic, 
could not understand Unet the whole matter tured an the 
(Frammatial ablrevition of « conscous fetion. According 
Xo Zwingl the "is" did aot asect an (deaity. He translated 
it as “significa, aad according to the “reform” theclogians 
the “in” is to be understood only “llegorically" and *ym- 
botially"; or. im our terminology, a% fictive. Cicero, to 
whom the reformers also appeal had already said (Dr Nal. 
Dears, }, 36) that gods could have only, ax it were, body 
‘nd blood (quasi corpus quari sangwi); and to the Lutheran 
tho, on the contrary, apeak of the wen cpus and the rar 
angus, we ight ceply, using the language of Leitnix with 
hich tr are now faaliar, that in the dispoted pamaye we 
tre concerned only with —antranter sera. 
‘The fee judgment is not an enunciation of theoretical 
‘or absalate, But only of pracsical end selatve, tratb; of 
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truth which bolds good only in relation to the person who 
cerumciates it and to the end be has in view, and home contant 
cay only with great caution and reserve be described a3 
merue®, 


fies 
‘The Fiction contrasted with the Bypotheris* 


[Now thet we have adeqoately examined the dierence between 
the fetive and problematical judgment both a4 regards ex 
pretion and conten, wer may diane once more in conclasion 
fhe methodological contrast between fiction and hypothesly— 
beh forms the kere! of aur whole book. 

It a distinctively disereditable to present-day Jogic, that 
there two forms of thought have, up to the present, Been 
slmast univerlly confosed, thoogh the oonfoxion «ay find 
itn excuse in the fact that chese tro forms of thought, ix 
spite of all dierences, are in certain respec very close to 
he soother, 30 thae although they are to be sharply die: 
tinguished in peiacple, a practice it In not #0 emry 10. keep 
ther. apart. 

‘The bert exrmple, both for the ease with which they can 
be confined 28 wel as for their easentnl difcence, 1» Goethe's 
‘soncept of ezimal and plant archetypes which we have already 
Aged 90 frequently ax an ilusration (cf pp. 27 and 96 ff) 
Goethe postulated the conocptaal constr of an axchetypal 

imal, ie. the archetype of all anizal forma in general, of 
ibich all the keows scimal apecies were to be regarded as 
tmodifeations, transformations and _metamorphasex. Goethe, 
as we have already remarked, was himoelf mot quite dear 03 
ta the methodological character of his construct. Someones 
4 appears to him to be a hypothetical assumption, 90 thar 
Ihe soca to wish to awert the actual exintence of at least 
the former actaa! existzace of such a being; at other toca 
lip clealy eogarded the archetype as 2 purciy mental eatly, 
‘without any imalied assertion of its existence or even of the 

of fis existence 
(Once when Goethe was discuing these Seas with Seer, 
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the Intter, as is wellknown, remarked: “That is sot an 
experience Tia an 

‘The distinction which tbe Kantian Schiler, uslog the 
Kastan tercinology, here rakes, coincides with the distinc 
‘Won between hypothesis and fiction in the language of the 
methodalogists. 

‘When Schiller says that the snimal archetype and the plant 
archetype do not reprosent an experience, be does not, of courte, 
‘mean to say thet wuch archetypal forms have hitherto not been 
found in experience bat may perhaps be experienood at same 
future date. What be wishes to may—io accordance with the 
Kantian concept of experience —is that plant and animal 
archetypes as auch are never to be found in any experience; 
that they cancot possibly be objects of experience, whether 
already discovered, or eventanlly £0 be discovered and there- 
fore assmned in the meantime as valid bypotheacs. The 
archetype represents “an idea”, ie. a mece concept of reason 
invented by us, one which is Heceasarily formed by us, it i: 
true, but which is, nevertheless, imagotry und to which no 
empisical being can ever oc anyebere correspond, Schiller, 
thon, correctly recognized that the significance of Goethe's 

the fictive udgment it expressed that all plant 


formed according to the standard of 















‘whereas the Darwiaian theory of evolution isan by 

‘Let me take another exasmple to illustrate this distinction, 
‘The constitution of matter fo one of the most important 
Questions of science. Here we meet the view that the 
loments'to which catter has bitherto been reduced aye net 
the ultimate factors bot that they can be reduced to an even 
saulier number of cements, or évea to one original primal 
substance. This conjectore has been often exprewed, and ia 
prince there fa na objection ta it. Oppased to it wa find the 
lew that mattec consists of infinitely-«zalliadivistble particles, 
5 themselves sctualy withoot extecsion—namely storsa. The 
frat theory has regard to the qualitative, the second t0 the 
quantitative factors of roatter. If the former is open to few 
bjections in principle, the latter is fall of contradictions. 
Whereas the frat theory need not dexpair of a reduction such 
4s it envisages being some day achieved, Atoxism, at least 
in the above form, is abeolutely undemonstrable; indeod, by 
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cantras, It ls theoretically objecsionable, because the atom is 
1 contradictory sanceptial consrect. Unextenied centres of 
energy that are to be the besis of extension, are abvolutely 
contradictory constructs, Something wuhoot ‘extezulon, that 
nevertheless Ja lo sumzation Is 9 give us extenalon, Is a 

‘The idea of & redoction of matter to atoms is, then, 
fetion, Ou the other hand the ido of a reduction of the 
types of coatter tos single primal substance is «plausible 

aa 

‘This particular example |s particularly well adapted to 
explain the methodological diference of the two forms; the 
frat assumption finds its highest expression in the fictive 
jodgment that matter is eo to be regarded, trested. and 
feckoord with as #f it consisted of atoma The other eusump- 
tion, on the contrary, 2 expressed io the problematical 
Judgment: Te i porrlle thes the clements of mutter 90 far 














the present, however, it bas at been poss 
plausible assumption. [+ is quite otherwise sith the fiction 
fe wbsaluely ixporsble that matter, in the Jat analy, 
shotld consist of point-tons withost extension; but i it 
pomible, and indeed wsefsl to make shin assumption pro 
Tisonally, in onder more. readily to calenlate the weight: 
relationship of matter. 

‘Whereas crery hypothesis sexes to be an adequate expression 
of same reality sil unkaown and to mirror this cbjective 
reality correcly, the fcton is advanced with the conaciounent 
(hat it ir an inadequate, subjecave and pictorial manner of 
conception, whose coincidence with reality ix fora the stat, 
excluded and which cannot, therefore, be afterwards verised, 
42 we bope to be able to verily an bypotbesin. For that reason 
‘fiction can never be expressed in the form of a problematical 
Jedgment but must caion ax it proper form of exprension the 
Aetive juderoent 

‘The methodologic) rules which are laid down for the 
Aypotbesls do not, consequently, 6t the Sction st all. Kant 
‘wall stated the conditions which sacat form che fundamental, 
Tigld and logical discipline of hypothetical thioking, in. hin 
Krink dir. Vs “The two things required to make ax hypo- 
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‘thesia acceptable” are frat, “that only each objects and reasons 
‘be adduced for the explanation of given phenomena us can be 
‘brought isto connection with reality, und therefore themacires 
ceonespond to the genera) Inws of reality”; and scsondly, the 
adequacy of the assumption for te explanation and empirical 
deduetion of the phenomenal Seid in question", Omly an 
tdherence to these conditions can provide us with a guarantee 
(hat the hypothesis bas any claim to truth: for reality, and 
aly realty is the goal of all hypothetical angscxptons, 
‘With Sctions the situation ie quite diferent, “The twa 
the case of hypotheses, bave 20 place here 
‘The condition of corespondence vith the general behaviour of 
reality und the laws of thought is not adhered to, for the fctlon 
{svumer something uareal oc imponubte. Ta the cane of true 
fictoas, that of the inGnitesional for exemple, conceivably Is 
40 Ite a condition that ft might be sale that tncocaabaiy in 
rather thelr characteristic mark, for these Gctonal concepts ae 
fail of contradictions and logical impossibiities, This inner 
contradiction is shown ia the astinccon which azine through 
‘the hypostasization of Scions when New Entie imagiearia are 
‘xroneounly transformed Into Hnoa-—a wistake against which 
Spinoxa already warns usin is Cog. Meoaph, 1 
‘An iden constracted in imagination must Grst be examined 
sx to whether it is fictional or hypothetical Man's natural 
tendency Ia to take his thooght for the dicect expression of 
rally, tse the rma Of thonght oom of existenee! 
[Natura and naive thought takes all concepts and methods of 
the sabjective conceptual world to be representative of an 
exactly corresponding reality. (68 fairly thorongh methodo- 
logical education is necessary before we can distinguish the 
hypothetical from the atuel, fex greater acuzen is necentsy t© 
hatinguish between fictions and’ hypotheecs. The thinking of 
‘moat poople (including sot a few scholars of average attaln~ 
iments) iss yet of too coarse, too blant. a (ype, be able to 
grasp tha distinction at all, or if grasped, permacently to bold 
fart. Nevertheless mathematicians and jurist, by means of 
the Sctioas used fo their respective Selde (oevticslary the 
Jurist, throngh their treatment of the ction of fait persona) 
have prepared the ground for x general amceptance of the dite 
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‘ction between the fiction and the hypothesis. The seicatists 
too, and partcalarly the evelutlonary Ubeoriata, have sarpened 
the consciouszeas of this distinction ehrough their eontroverty 
‘about sebematic drawings tbat deviate from reality. Nor 
cust we forget the theolaginns who in all age-—openly or 
tucitly--bave distinguished between dogma and picture, between 
‘philosophical concept and cocacious enthropoesorphic expression, 


HISTORICAL CONFIRMATIONS 
4.—KANTS USE OF TEE ‘as 07) METHOD 


1W our systematic expositon we have made frequent use of 
‘storia examples Morsover Part 1 contained a large section 
‘otitled *Contributions to the History and Theory of the 
Fiation"" and our Part 11 further studies on the History of the 
Fietion of the iniastessmal This third and lest portion of the 
‘work willbe devoted to the moat fesportunt historwal conirmma- 
tons of our doctrine to be found in the history of philosophy. 
In Greck philosophy we szust mention in ths connection the use 
‘of the fiction in Parmenides and especially Plates use of myths 
(cf Part 1, Chapter XXVIII above)! The medieval doctrine 
8f "twofold truth" allo bears on our rubject along with much 
clue of which we bave already made inadectal mention. But 
forthe most important confirmation we are indebted to Kant, 
swbove Asif approach has remained aloost unnoticed and mis. 
odesstood for more than hundred years Ta presenting this 
very important doctrine we aball make usc, ua far an poasible, 
‘of the actual wards of Kant. 


‘The Fundamental Elements ia the principal Oriel 
‘Works of Raat 


lor the Xritib der reinen Vermanft (1781) Kant’s new doctrine 
suddenly takes its appearance with all the vigour and purity 
fa muzntaln spring. It appears in thet part of bis greet work: 
‘eh ent“ Faecedenta Die” 
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By way of placing oarsives ut once at a fevourable point 
of viow for the adertandiag of ants Idealogy, we sy 
bogie with. the clastca! passage in the methodology, in the 
section: “The Discipline of Pure Reason in Hypothesie."® 
Near the begianing of the section we fod the “ratiooal con- 
copia” described as *mece Ideas", as “hesvistic Scions”, and 
expressly divtngnisbed from bypothewea. “Hypotheers” are 
“inked with what in actly green and Is therefore certain, 









tas an explanatory element” if there is x break in the series 





faciou with some assocued (act whose empizial possblity ts 
vouched for by Its connection sath the other 

tre are forming x scientically justfed hypothe 
onoepte (the soul as  subttatce’ and ‘personal God In 
farticalae) are, however, mere sdean without any objectivity, 
fo not come within the range of expirical facts and only serve 
1 the "regulative prisciple” of "the ayetematic use of reason 
feta the field of experience; they are “euritle fictions 
Kant himelf given in this connection as specie exazplen the 
‘ineocporeal Unity of the soul and the existence of a Supreme 
Being”, To ascibe reality to soch ratione! ides, would lead 
1 fo" byper-physleal” explanations. But only such bypothees 
are permissible as enable us to bring the assured into eonnee 
tion withthe given in accordance with know laws of phenoment 
‘and with the conditions of posse expesience. Sech hypatheaes 
‘hese Ideas are not. They are Indeed nothing but beuratle 
Aetions (fp. gobove) 

Had ve shrayr had this frsous paage before obr oyen, 
Kaas whele doctrine of ideas would have been better under= 
‘stood from the frst. We aball now fellow this doctine fom 
‘the beginniag ofthe transcendental dlalesie onward, od beleiy 
luelénte It fro our standpoint. 

a the prefininary sation of the tansomdental dinlectic 
where Kant introdaces and jutties the tecm “Iéean”, hi 
Tngnage is of a prefstory, adombretive character, In ont 
pamage, howeree, be expresses bisucif quite ceely (A 328, 
E'yap; ve eee sy of the toomendesal rational concepts 
hak “they are ocly Ideas", Le. only xe without object 
‘But they are not for that reson," soperducus and fmateral 
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‘they "can serve reason as a cance of atage, capable, not Indeed 
‘of enabling it to gain cagaitlon of more objects than i would 
‘have by means of its concepts, but of furnishing it with better 
tnd further guidance in such cognition”. In other words, they 
tre heurstie Setlons. 

For reasons which will mibscqoently become epparcat, we 
aust place the Second Main Division: “The Antcomy of 
‘Pore Reason," before the First. i section $ Kant iatroduces 
‘now term for what in the pamage quoted abore, be subse 
‘went called "beurtc tina's be tals the Tet * requ: 
tive peiaeples of pure reason": they are not "constitutive" 
principles of reason, £2. they do not give us the pomibility of 
objective knowledge cither within or outeige the domain. of 
ccxpencnee, but serve “merely as ruiet” for the understanding, 
by indieatiog the path to be parsucd within the domain of 
exptricace, by providing imaginary points on which it may 
direct its course bat which It can never reach beoause they Hie 
altogether onteide of realty (Kant, ia another pasiage to be 
‘mentioned Later, calls the idea in ths serve a faces Omapinarins), 

‘What be mcazs thereby becomes clear from x passage sich 
‘belongs here and which oceare in the Appendiy to the frana- 
eendental dialecue”® He there saya, A 672, B 700 "(In cos 
mology) se must adhere to the conditions both of internal and 
extersal tatical phenomena in am investigation of this €oct 
‘which can never be complete, ar t were in Stelf infinite, eta.” 
Further on, in A 684-686, B 712-714, be says that the absolute 
‘totality of the senes of conditions in the deduction of con 
stituents is an Idea * that serves by way of a rule, xd indicates 
how we are to proceed in relation to thems; surely, that is 
the explanation of givea phenomena {retrogrestively or pro- 
fressively) we should proceed as af the series were, n sae, 
Infinite, Le. me mdebuitom” In x passage in the doctnae of 
Antinomies! be further explaics In a note on A 472, 3 $00, that 
Epicurus had) in all probably, already enunciated the principle 

‘absolute regression, not indeed 43 an objective matement tnt 
‘rule of conduct in the specelative une of reason, when be 
suid “that in the explanation of phenomena we are to proceed 
fat if the Geld of laguiry were not limited by any boundaries 
fc by any beginning of the world” This, anys Kant, is 
pelts ont dh he mein Dak Sere 
TISIp'e hed enn, Vow Sate Gr Vt el dene so We 
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principle which stil bolls goed todry, althoogh It little 
beded. 

‘OF great importance isthe continuation ofthe passage from 
the Appandix to the transczadental dalectic (A 685 8, 713), 
with tegard to the cosmological idea of totality. This sxe 
idea of totality reversed Jad in ancthor connection, to the 
fection of am absolute beginning. “Where reason, itll, i» 
ragurdcd un « determining crue Ga a sate of freedom), in tbo 
‘ase therfore, of pectin! peizeiplen” we mast proceed “a if 
wwe had Iefore bs, not an object of the wemes, but one of plore 
‘reason, where the conditions ead no longer be placed among. 
Phenomena et may be placed oulsice them, and where the 
Perle of conditions can be regarded as if it bad actually (by 
‘0 intelligible cams) bern bogs” 

Tiss again UWestrated by certan peesages in the doctrine 
cof extiomis itsnl{* There (A. 555 0, B $63 fl) we find the 
following: Tn Jdping ay acon os an wean dimer a 

al conditions af his act; wo can “completely 








‘Fcoaditions that have occurred aa not bavingtaleen place und 
the deed itself as entiely unconditioned, sofas at any anterior 
situation in concerned ; ae othe performer of the deed thereby 
Dlmself criginated a series of eflectx” Again and again be 
spt ta a, sy, ad est be a aare ot hat 
‘objectively it ts got ac. And this does not imply “the realty 
of Gerolom!” “Freedom ia bere treated as w tanersestal 
Hdea—in other words only es  beonsnic Beton. 

"The fiction of the freedom of the sal nerves ax’ convenient 
‘assition tothe fection of the adie In the First Part of 
the tnucendenta dialectic (Vos den Paralogismen der reinen 

femunf) thls standpoint Is only Indirectly hinted at This 
in tlio tue of the peesntation found in the second edition, 
‘where (3 431) the fictive standpoint as applied to the problem of 
‘he soul and immortality xppeaca but once: Kt, in apealcing 
‘of the ethical ais of IN, says that our moral endeavour, “even. 
if always directed towards objects af experience, yet derives 
{ta prncoles tom a higher source and determines cur bebaviou 
1s four destiny exicaded inGitely far beyond our experience, 
aed therefore far beyoud shia ie" This Beton is naturally 
nly poatble on tbe bale ofthe anresptin of a aon-corporeal 
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spol”; and this asrorsption, in its turn, is as we shall presently 
show at greater length, for Kant bimertf, only « Beton, 

(On the other hand, the nstare af the concept af the soul 
aa 4 mgulative idea ‘along with the idea of God, ls very 
dleaily and definitely shown in the Appendix to the transcen- 
dental dinlechc, where the twe ideas are aimost always coupled 
together. What i anid af the idea of God &,satars mandi, 
trp applied tw the idee of the soul. So, for inatanoe, it it 
‘id, A671, Béop, teat in accordance with the paychological 
fies, wo are inelixed ta attach all the phenomena, sotiviues 
‘and irmpresiaa of our spi, to the Uread of inner experience, 
‘ail that apirit were a slaple substance pomeating personal 
{dentty, permanence ete. CL alan A 682, 8710" "ty cayell 
regarded merely as  thinkiog atity (soul), am the fiat 
Object of auch ac Ides.” * tr this matter, reason bas nothing in 
view except principles of syvteratic enity for the explanation 
of the phenomene of the sool; éreéoy wll determinations 
4 exiting laa single wubjec, all powers, vo far ap this ls 
possible, ar dedecibie fro» snzle bevic foros and ell change 
tas referable to the states of one and the ste continuo 
eathy”, ete, * This slmpliety of the sebatanee, atc. should 
taerely be the hese of the regulative 
[promupposed an if it conatitutad the real ground of the atire 
butes of the souk" We arc dealing here, ic says, with « 
‘wmere dea", bot “from « prychologial Tea ot this Kind, 
nly advantage cin be derived,” ett, Here agen Kant quite 
dearly indicates the wtiity of the soul-ictios. The edva- 
tages to be obtained from this fiction are thea enomerated, 
and he continues, “all this is best effeced, indeed can only 
be cifected, by means of aach a echema, rguried ar if tt were 
‘a raah entity", 

Following Kant divisions, we sball now pus on to the 
Atseunion of the idea of God given inthe section, “The {deal 
‘af Pure Reason” (A $67 f, B 595 ) There we ind it sated 
at the very beginning that an Ideal is something “which 
‘only exists in the mind”, for instance, the ideal of x sage: 
Kent also refers in the ‘sare place to schematic average: 
fietioay, when be speaks of "aa oatline or sketch murpended 
in the midst of varied expecence”, (Gp 23 above) In 
the second section he speais specially wf “the transcen- 
ental sdeal*, Lz of the idea of God as the ideal of rmertude 
aatiaat: A380, BOOS: “Thia Wdea, reganted aaly an the 
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cvncopt [Kant italia] of ll calty, reason sete at the base of 
‘every deteralnation of things whatever, sithout demanding 
that all tha reality be objectively gives tad itelf conatute a 
thing. This lat is w piece of pare imagination by ccans of 
which we tring together and realise che manifold coopleaity 
‘of out Idea In one ideal ax one particular entty, x proceeding 

for whl a beve no asthrity—ony, we bare not aren the 
right to anaume the poulllity ef wach ax hypothesis” “How 
doce reason come to regard all possbiity of things as deduxible 
from a ringin basic ‘malty, and that te supreme realty? 
We are subject to “a natural iluion” when we ia this 
way “hyportasize” and pervoity™ the dependence of the 
Sepa pete “pon the tay of ll ep rally 

"This ideal of supresely real being ... is a mere iden", be 
says in the concluding note. 

‘Agua at the bogiasing of the third soction, A 583, BGI: 
‘Reason, itis wal far too easily perceives “the Idealistic and 
poly imagisary'clements in sock = prempponibon, ta be 
Dermuad by them alone to asec at ome ax x real entity what 
4 merely ts own creation Reason thiaks that it poseseo 
dogmatic prot of tbe reality of soch an entity, of it sight 
Sto endow @ mere idea with sealty®; bot theae proolh are 
all broken reeds,as Kant shows in his sefataton of the proals 
for the exe of God. 

From this dlficulty some seek to escape by eepeesenting 
the idea of God a1 “imerutable". Bat on thi question 
Kant semacis in the th oection (A614, BS42): “An ideal 
cf pure reason cannot be tad to be insertable on the ground 
that it can show sothing to substantiate iw reality except 
reapon’s need to complete all ayathetic unity by means of 
uch an ideal. Slace then It 0 Rot even given Us et 8 £00 
crivable object, nether 1s it, as such, Isserstable, on the 
foatrary, {8 must asa mere idea have ity seat and ite reolo- 
tion in the nature of reasen, 024 test thertore be open t9 
Investigation". 

"This pasage contaiss a diromal of the traditions) view 
of the Kentian doctrine of Ideas, which represents Kant aa 
having, fa the Kick ar einen Vermen/, taught the inscrst- 
abiliy’ of the intliglbie world, whereas, io the Krikk der 
pradtiecin Verwenfi, bo ‘mad, 0c moral lines, proved. the 
Teallty of the deat celatiog thereta, ach as thoes of God, 
freedom asd immortality. With regard to the latter point 
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wre shail have something to any in Section UL inva, With 
egaed to the former, the passage quoted above sbows that here, 
‘east, Kant will Bave nothing to do with chs * inscrutabdtty™ 
is true, be elsewhere occasionally speals” 
the concept of God, at weil es that of the whole intelligible 
world, has been created by our reason and couse therefore be 
capable of being analysed and resolved by the sume reason. 

In the Appendix to the fifth vection; again speaking of 

the concept of a necessary, supreme ceality, Be says that is 
by “a satura illusion” that we hypostasize end make ceal this 
conceptionma thing which can, after all, only be an idea. The 
priociple of seeking u secestary frst cause forall that exits is 
merely “heuristic and regolative” : and he adds, * You sbould 
philasophire about mture ar if thee were a neceatary fist 
ause for everything that exists, slouply i order to bring 
systematic unity into your knowiedge” And, summing vp: 
"The ideal of the Sopreme Being is sccotding to thie view 
nothing cise than a regulative principle of reason, according to 
‘which It regards all connections in natace as if they had sprang 
fiom an allaufScieat, occcmary came,” etc. “This fs not fo 
ssert an absolute necessary existmsce. It ts however, a the 
same time, (pevitable that we stould by meana of « fane- 
‘andental subreption represent to ourselves this foratal principle 
13 constitutive and think of this unity as bypostatic 

Te the sixth section {A 625, B 6st), toe “advantegeoun 
sean” in other words, the ily of tha 1dea in the wae of oor 
‘reason withia the dotale of experlcce,s especially emphasied 
and i was otlty wich we recognized as the characteristic 
taark of tions, 

‘Tuen follows the “ Appendix to the transcendental Dia- 
Aecticy”Grat tbe section “on the regulative uae of the Ideas 
‘of Pore Reason” (A 642 6, B 670 @). There at the very 

inning, ideas arc spoken of as “having an excellent and 

ispensable regulative ure, that mamely of directing the 
‘understanding towards a certain end, ip pessult of which the 
‘gulding lines of all its rales converge upon one point. And 
‘Uthough this poiot Is only an [dea (Zeeur mapinarad), in. 
‘point from which the rational concepts do net in reality 
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(the ational concepts), 2 qaximal usity together with a 
uaxizal distribution.” The seme thought ix afterwards ce- 
‘Ptated ia varions connections 

Ta the final section! which follows there are many deciive 


pansages. 

‘Of particalar importance are the frst three paragraphs. 
‘Kant wlehes to corect the eather natural mistake of rspposing 
that the ideay which in the dialectic had bom proved to be 
‘ull and void, were mezeilluslons, zenes fare, and therefore 
Yaluelens and even barmfal. Xo, he says, they have, in apie of 
hat, “their good ana wecul purpose "; the expediency of these 
‘dees, the distingusblog mazk of true Sctons, is aguin stressed, 
In the proof of this expediency hes whar Kant calls their 
“deduction” ie the proot of their ngbt to exw, thei: “viadle 
cation” ax he calls i ia the thicd section, their jusnieation, as 
we named {¢ above (pp. 8, 705) or, as tbe eleventh paragraph 
putn sf, "thew rightness is extablabed™. tr this way it is 
Shows that they "are not soere creations of thought” Th 
might however be minundersiood. “Creations of thought 
‘they are and recam, their dedection casaot alter thi; toch 
‘deduction can, however, sbow that they are sot sere empty 
‘thoughts, Ce. valueless i the case with many otber thoughts 
They ae, io other words, valuable asd iciportant thoughts 
Important heuristic fetions and fetions not in the bad but In 
the good sense, This proof “completes the ential work of 
pure reas 

If they are “deduced” in this canner tis clear that they 
oness, “at east some objective validity, even though this be 
Tadetinita” This passage of the second paragraph i exceed 
ingly Important and is explained In the third paragraph, where 
‘we read that “the concept of « Supreme Inteligence m a mere 
‘ea Le. its objective reality does tot conalat fo the fact thet it 
specl6caly relates to an object (fr 4 thin sense we could not 
vindicate an objective validity). Tt in merely a scheme* of the 
concept of 2 thing in general arranged to ault the requirements 
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of & mexical rational wnity, a sebeme which only serves the 
purpose of malstaining a maxizam of scbemutc tnity in the 
‘empirical use of our reas, cf” It i im thi, cherefore, that 
the peculiar “abjective cesity” of thets ideas conse; they 
Dave a certain realty but i is ooly beurstic and practical, 
Caren atetion abould be paid fo the ate in this pumage of 
the expression “objective realy "is application 10 











deGnitions He there draws a distinction between coamological 
Ideas and paychologica? and theolagleal Meas and le of the 
nobody can "deny the objective reality of the 





elthet to deny or afr it” tn writing this, howevez be throws 
over his former afgumest, which assigned to all ideus a 
“indeterminata objective validity or realty”, consisting pre- 
<iely in thels serviceable characte. Unsortunetely, sl Turther 
te fncreape this confasion, the" objective realty” of « rational 
concept ts presently weed in paragraph seven in an abeoiute- 
Gheortia, fomead of in rlative-beavatic- practical, aexxe. 
Nevertheless thi purely pracheal objective realty” of the 
{dea with which wo were concerned above, was sil tantained 
by Kant. "ts this sense “tbe Ides (Gough it designates a 
onaistent objet), almays cela ity rightnem" (A Ooh, 
1722} In spite of the fact, therefore, that we cannot bestow 
abwolute objective valdity upon the idea of « Sepreme Being, 
swe mse nevertheless =jusifed in aking use” of this iden 
‘“ahich crust be the rogulatve princple of the investigation 








‘pottible and desivable, in this pracueal use "you have the con- 
Firmation ofthe rightness of your idea” (A 696 7, W724 f. 

‘We Gnd further that "the concept of a Supreme Intelligence 
faa mee Idea": * thi 





empirical use of our reason”. The object of experience 's 
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2 8 were, derived froma the imagined objet of the fdca at 
froc: ite principle oc cause. For isatance, tings inthe world, 
bin condisues, must be ao regarded ax if they derived their 
ssitence froc a Supreme Intelligence. Tn thia way the iden 
in rally a heuratle and vot an ortemive concept, ef. 

Tn the fourth paragraph immediately folowing (“T wish to 
sake this dearer") the expression “a iis repeated a number 
of tines in the #330 wexee, expecially in connection with the 
thealogcal iden: = We mast regard everything that ean pomibly 
find a plane ia the mexus of possible expenence, a8 I this 
‘experience constituted an abaclota unity ..- al the same time, 
however, an ifthe totality ofall phenotena (the actual world 
of sense) bad a supreme... cause... masely an, a8 ft 
‘were, fadependext, original end creative reason.» «an ifthe 
‘bjcts themselves bad sprang fro Us ercbetype ofall eason", 
fund 90 forth: "iat as we Go tt dedoce the toner phenemens 
fom « simp thinking sutatunoc but foc: the Tdeu of wuth a 
betanes, to we have no gt to deduce the weld-order (rom 
1 Supreme Intelligence but only from the Idea of sch an 
Intelligence ie. we wre allowed {2 make ute of thane conoepts 
‘8 bourits ction, 

the Sith paragraph he says of the Idea of the soul and 
of that of God: *We cannct be permitted* to introduce 
‘hough entities ax real und definite objecta They sbould not 
‘therefore be accepted as realy existent. Ts realty Into be 
tales an scheme of the regulative pelciple of the systematic 
nity ofall keawledge of sature; accordingly it i merely ma 
tnalogn™ of real things, sot as real things 15 heavelvet™ 
thas they can be cade the bans of dedactions. Of « “thought: 
cently” ("ideal entity”) we ean, of course, praticato nothing 
farther, since it is only a product of icagination, yet * we thick 
af iean having a ylation to the totality of pheoomene that is 
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anlogous tm the relation existing between the pbencenens 
themselves" Kant goes on at once to speak more speciScally 
of the idea of God: “Ged only furnishes ws with the Idea of 
something upon which all empicical reality bases its highest 
tnd neceaaary unity, and wbich we cannot picture to ourselves 
atberwise than on the analogy of a real substance that fs the 
cause of all things according (9 laes of reason.” In tha samme 
manner we have in paragrapt 9: “1 sball therefore, an the 
tanalogy of the realities of the world, substances, cxvaaity, 
ecensity, picture to myself an entity that ponesses all these 
things in their highest perfection™ ; “under the protection of 
such a primal cause Tean make pombe... aystesatle unity 
of the manifold of the cosmic whole, by looking upon all ister- 
sounections asf they were the ondeviogs of a supreme ceascn.” 
Jn the twcith paragraph we have again: “ This rational entity 
4s, of coun, « mere /dea, and in aot simply and in itself to be 
Accepted a9 anything ceal but is only problematiclly assumed 
+++ im onder that all the connections in the wacld of sense ay 
‘bc regarded as of they had their basis in this entity, simply and 
solely however with the object of building thercon a systematic 
unity... which may be ssdispensable to the reason and is in 
covery way helpful to the empizical understanding” (here Kent 
again lays stress on wxefuloess as the distinguishing mark of 
‘he fiction; immediately afterwards inthe thirteenth paragraph, 
hae speaks in this sense, ofthis "20 whclesnesc onity") 

‘These principles ate then applied in the next thres para: 
seraple (14,15, 16), the three eoaim divisors of metaphysica 
‘The Anif patuages bearing on the idea ofthe woul have aleady 
Ticen quoted above, p. 274. and those refering to cosmclogy on 
2.273. With regard to the theological idea, we axe once core 
{id In the same connection (A 686, B74) that the idea of God 

ke all wpeculative Ideas, mezely means that reason commana 
1 to approach all the connections of the world according to 
principles of « systematic unity, and therefore as if they had 
ail sprung from & single all-enbracing voity 35 and 
allauficient cause." ete, We are concerned bere with * nothing 
‘but! a aubjectuve, formal rule af oar reasoa. 

‘Stressing the teleological point of view he continnes: the 
apcculative interest of reasor males ft necessary €0 look at all 
trangement in the world as if it hed originated from the 
purpose of Supreme Reason, s0e> a view can "at all man 
feof usets reason"; "we can'make a namber of deoveries 
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Im thia way’ (for instance, ia regucd to “‘the shape of the 
cart of mountains and of the sen"). The presupperiti that 
thin bas all bors arcanged with ax object—the preropponition 
of “edeologieal Interrelation" ia “nothing but x regulative 
princple ef reason enabling ft to attaln to the pigheat 
tytmmatic unity, by means of the Idea of causlity of the 
supreme couaic cause adapting means to ends, ar if tbls cave, 
1 Sopreme Intelligence working with infinitely wise purpose, 
‘were the origin ofall things” Here tho cbaracter of the idea ef 
God as a heucatic fetion is very Dappily expreated. Kent 
then goes on to stow that this iden mart not be transformed 
fiom & regulative principle into a constitutive one, for otherwise 
wwe should be open to the repcoach of “indolent reasoning” 
(nao rati) wo eovere renenig (prorat) 

‘up he agnin says at the end, it m permited £008 
te pose ach b Bite Enity “on the ulogy of egecs ot 
experience”, "bot marely as an object in Idea; may, “we cnn 
Eankly and without fear of reproach allow a certain anthropo- 
smerphinm in this Idea that @ advactageous to the regulative 

in question, er it s afterall only an Idea”, exe This 

“tm thought of om the sxalagy of an iniligeace "j 

‘but "itis simply am eatity in (dea that we are Sealing with” 
Jn tia sense therefore I may “regerd arrangecents suggesting 
‘an and, ua porpores, deduciog them from the Divine Will” 
1 merely. posit the Idea of soch » Being in order, on the 
analogy ofa causal deterination, fo look upon pheromens a 
_ptematically interconnected.” 

‘Hi Gal words are "For thet very reason we arc also 
Jttifed in thiniang of the cosmic cause in Uden» with 
2 subtle anthropamorphuum -.. oamely, aa a Being that 

understanding and the capacity to be plaaied oF 
‘ispleased, as well as comeaezaurate eaire snd wallets" “The 
regulative law of systematic nity demands that we study 
mature us if everywhere, ad dafaizum, a systematic 1d appro 
pte unity were to be found ia combiostion with the utmost 
fultplicity!” ‘This wiew-poiat, It i sald,  “advantagcoun” 
another reference to wilt, the characteratic ofall etions 

“The wold foundations thas Ind roonive farther confimation 
of a valuable and detaitive kind in the “‘transoradental 
soethodelogy”, particularly in the section on “The Diselpne 
of Pore Reucn in Hypothesin”. In this section occurs that 
‘lanleal passage which we have aleady quoted above; thee, 
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leas are expreuty designated os tearistle fevions and are 
clearly and. precisely distinguished Som “bypothercs”; the 
Jniter are aanimnptions of abjecta which wand in an eventually 
democstrable connection with empicicl phenomena and thus 
serve to explain and complete out experionco—a 
‘ihr word sect howe ecty W Soom. Toeson he 
‘ontraty, are rational conarpta without objectivity, mere thought: 
otitis that sroply serve to guide our reason in certain cespect 
And are thereface not x0 ansucagton of soretbing ral, ch a1 
‘typotheace ar, but of something unceal with the contclousaeas 
ofthis unreatity —* heursie tions” 

‘Amoug these mane ratio ideas, which are not legitimate 
Twypothesea bot wosld be qaite njusited as soch, Ib to be 
seckated, for example, according to the same panagy the 
sumption, (lly jussied an a Seto, of an “understanding 
posteating the facalty of percelving ts object withoot the 3d 
Of the senses” THis satultive understanding or intelectual 
{ntuiton is here characterzed clearly asa mere cethodological 
Sction? In the same sentence Kant cites 25 fortber examples 
‘of much Betis the iden of = mabstance which, “without being 
impenetrable, should nevertheless be present ln space”, In other 
‘words, the idea of the soul, and cannected wath it tbe wes of 
i mupenienawons “commanity of scbetances”, the idea of 
* premnce otherwise than in space”, the idea of “duration 
colherwise thin in time”—ie the whole stock-in-trde of the 
old dogmatic philosopby. Thess are all in Kant’ penetra. 
ing view, not joatited hypotheses bet wielel cethodologeal 
‘ears Setions™* 

"The Mea of the soul ie then sckected for farther discussion 
av partlealaly oaeful heuratie Beta “to think of the soul 
1s something simple is quite permite in order, by the help 
of this dag! to main the complete and neceasary unity of all 
spiituas forces, even if they cannot be acen in ameree, the 
prince of our judgment of their inner phenomena. But 
‘tewme* soul an & simple substance (a transcendental concept) 
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1s not only to asssme something tht i uademoosteable (raany 
Physical Lypotheaes are that) bat would be a gute arbitrary 
fad reckless procedure "—a0 aguia wo have a clarcat dis 
tinetion between the permissible methodological fio and 
‘the hypothesis. And iz the same work "enzo ideas of reason” 
‘fctlona are constantly distinguished abarply from “tram 
ceandectal hypotbesee.” 

"With cegard to the Seton of the soul, we find inthe section 
“The Disdplise of Pure Reason in. Preols”, avotber very 
{important pasuage, one that is al the mor sotiesble fa ttt 
lehas 20 far never been realy noticed. Kast there (A 784, 
Aa) speaks of the inforesce fom "Ure woity of apperocption 
tothe ample mature of oar thickiog scbelance”, and calls thie 
inference 2 parsloglim ara from the fact that we confe 
‘the simple ix abstraction with "the sicrpe in the object". 
In lucidation of this he adda: “10 pictore to myself the 
force of x moving body. efor mein one respec, an absolute 
nity and my ‘ee off espe; 1 can therefore also express 
it by the movemsmt ofa pot, because the volume of the body 
4s not hee invalved and, without diction of the force, <a 
be thought of as ax small an we will and, consequently, at 
siding in a point”. Prom this { shall ‘mot inker, bowever, 
‘hati nothing Ia giren me but the woving force of a body, the 
body can be: thooght of as a slnpe substance, because * the 

oF i abstracted fom all diemsional muce-coatent 
and is therefore simple” 

‘Thin comparison i excoedingly inmructive. For Kant here 
salen we, at as example, of th well-known Bction aczanding 
fowhich the motional force of a body can be thonght of as 
faolated in u point—a welblnown aethodstogiea) fection of 
mathematical physics, Quite consclourly and with complete 
‘methodological curity, Kast here develope the exsence of this 
abstract Seon and develops fom ita practical application in 
the concept of» simple sout-asbtance, which, togeter with al 
the conseyeences that follow from tt (fedam, iamartaly, 
“the comauion of saints"), be coguids simply as—e mere 
sethodological fiton. 

i lier section, On the eal of the Highest Good, et”, 
the {dea of an ixtllighie coral werld, of fez and. morally” 
acting apis, that is of "x serps spzticne of eatlonal belagt 
(Ga oer weeds menting correspocding exactly to the religious 
fee of u Comerasion of Sains or sf an Savinble Church) 
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ts exroly fared to by Kast ma" mere Wen tat yet 
f filiny che cach ce sed thea Sere at 
Satie upon th we of tn ner ke word 
corn sy fro ponte ob tin Hoe ten we ave 
Sethog te wah den of cs 
‘variation of this idea is the conception “of an intelligible, 
in, moral world*, in the sense that in suck a world there reigns: 
{Scapa by seh apna ie Nuod ope and prope 
tonal to mocality”, the “aystem of « morality which produces 
‘its owa reward (the sume thing that Inter oa Fichte—thereby 
‘ralecag sce fen omc dogmas 
ite orl wockordr") That tn “n oy an far” wich 
tum, is only made possible by « special fiction, the fiction, 
‘Sip ats aceasta shy 
ESP sg tom 2 Soprone Wil competing son and 
te tn ab saved we 
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Teton that we ar deing aw apy with pl 
Sena cpotcin, eves fran he oc of the 
fie maton ec may m= pane few tn sepa oft 
‘Supreme Being” to deduce the laws of morality ; thls would 
‘be “fanciful, ar evea preaumpluous”; Le. we could only deduce 
‘the moral laws from the concept of God, if it were a question 
fam nov Shen Lome ow ar Ging co wk 8 
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therefore = seful and wtlesble, may, a necessury aod indie 
‘endable Idea, though, nevertheless,“ merely an Idea", 
‘Finally, the section, on thinking, tnowing and beeving”, 
cantaina an ixportant addition ta the foregoing. This section, 
{es true, te In part selfeontradictary, and in part contradicts 
the prectdiog ane, and probably represents akcich dating 
froma an carlicr period that bas be interpolated bere. We 
stall, Bomever, leave aslde the contradictory points, and con 
fine ouracives to that which fits into and propeely belongs 
ta ove theme, Kant refuses (A‘s7, B53) to apply the 
‘expromlan “hypotheses” to the caXloal ideas: “If { were 
te give t what I accept 03 theoredeal truth the name of 
Iypotheds [om if hone to apply merely the tera“ bypo- 
thea” hnatead of “Knowledge” to the ideas] an hypothesis 
balng something that I should be jostfed és assoming (ut 
real) 1 should, merely by 20 daing, be lsying claim to fuller 
conceptinn of the nature of x conic cause and of another 
‘world thas {could really show. For, even to aanuse some: 
es, must 








thing a3 an Sypothess, 1 mast have so rmuch knowledge 
of 1h, at leat ta its qualities, a2 ta be able to imagine 
(Ue. saname decd its conception but ite 


Ihypotbcticaly) not 
fxistece The word Belles, however, Indicates only. the 
edance furoubed by a Idea in which the condcpt lke 
Wise is Gettious” (ch is explanation A 770, B798). Thun 
‘the presupposion that « Tnseligence has arranged 
everything in accordance with the wiacst intent”, steal 
Lies ideas which are “mere dena” Kant desires to dsiguste 
3 "beliefs" In thls sue and in this consecten therfore 
betet is equiaient to the assumption thet something exist 
Walch is not real and cannot be real. (¢ ix not only Kant 
‘who calls these fictional assumptions “belifs"—we might go 
buck and prove from the history of religions, particularly 
from that of Mysticim, that the converse also took plarn, 
ad that for rary believers thels word of Bells waraad 
‘20 isa comacious self deception, Le, a world of conscious 
fedions 

‘With this outlook we close cue analysts of the Knit dor 
reine Vermunfl, nating particlarly that only those passoges 
Have been selested and diarsud which spoke in favour of 
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our theory of Sctions, But in Kant wa also Gnd in the same 
contexts many passages which permit or even demand a 
eontenry interpretation Kant, a2 we know, Gequently cod- 
tradicted himself; that thete namerous contradictions constitute 
no disproot of kis greatness 4 ueinteligihle only to the 
Phillie’ It te oaly by consideration of the nature of 
Kant development and ot the age in which ho happenral to 
live, that we can understand how in him (as in many other 
wreat men, eg. Luther) two tendencies are revealed, a critical 
sand 1 dogmatic, a revolutlonary and a conservative. Kant’s 
two minds are often at vaciance with one another, and ac 
cordingly we find many passages in which he falls to maintain 
bla critical standpoint, 








‘As an example, we may take the Prelagomrns (1783), 
where we ecounter « remarkable variation of Kant's doctine 
la regard to the Fiction. Only §§ $7 and §8 come into con- 
sideration a the uection “On the determination of the bounds of 
Pare Reaton” In the peccnting §f 40-36 Kant has recaptu- 
‘wed the tranacendental dialecticof hs Kritk dar renan Varman/t 
very brely, and very moch in the form of a popular verioo,” 
for atthe fine pofets of his theory of S6e0n have boon fast fa 
‘he proceas; it fx oaly a blurod picture whieh Js presented 40 
sot The fact that in the tratucenental Galectic we are deal 
ing with concepts that are "mere Ideas” remains quits io the 
background, iti omy rarely that thia expression is found, 
‘One tase in’ which his dottrne is espedally obscared is to be 
found in the description of the idea of God an a “neceasiry 
Dypotheri” (§ 55), whereas in the Aral der reinen Verweat 
tne, with the utmost nlety, disnguished Ideas, a8 “heuristle 
falions", from hypottean We sca, therefore, that ant 
intended his Pretggemena only toe begionere and’ sa an intro- 
duction tothe study of his ert philsophy. 

‘This ame biucring ia also encountered ta the two sections 
a7 and 8. Kant is speaking here almost exclusively of the 
idea of God, but im consideration of the tatu of the public to 
which be is addresiog himelf (co & ‘e allow his 
presentation of this concept ax 4 mere Term” to drop quite 
foto the teckroond the realization, that is, that the very 
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concept of i single crgioal Being & purely fictional, “io ony 
a fata" Herm nthe Prolgemena, this ~beuresc fction” 
‘Sevelope—aotindood for Kant himself but for his seader—into 
fs necemary hypothesis; and henceforth he ia only concerned 
‘to inquire how this orginal Being, recognised ax ral is to be 
Tepretented in ta elation fo Ube world, te to whal extent it fa 
to be endowed with human predicates; Ie (2 only i relation 10 
the later question that the “aa af formula is inode. Ie 
the Kitt de risen Versanf at east In the passages quoted 
hove, both the existence and the stinbutcs of God were 
Fetional. Now in the “erence to a wider 
‘but not muliciecty advanced rele of readers, tha fctional 
charactar fs attacked only to te aletbues, whi the existence 
‘of God  assimed as self-evident, although with & cera 
Seount of Desitation In § 38 be sty "The approprinte 
xprestion for our fectle notions would be chis: that we think 
ofthe world as (fit derived its existence and interzal deters 
‘om fom u Supeeaie Ranson” in § 69 it Ue npocbealywtted 
tint this cing iy not merely Invested but thet, ence there 
mur necemacily be something outside the world of sense which 
Is thovght only by the pare sedersanding™ and be ade, "thle 
We can... of couran determine only necordiog to analogy." 
‘To this moda of representation Kant (§ $7, 4) ges the name 
of Symbolic (as dheinguished frome dogmatic) Antheopo- 

which i fact is concerned with language only und 
bot with the object tel” Wines Tay that we aze compelled 
ta look upon the world ar i it were the work of « Seprome 
‘Underntanding and Will, Tam rely sayiog nothing more then 
that = watch, a ship, a regiment bears the sazye flaton to the 
vwatchauaker, the ahipbolide, the commander, as the world of 
sense... dees to the Unknown mich { kxiow, not in rerpect 
of what it ia in itelf but ia ceapect of what it i for me.” 
‘Similarly, we “eall™ the elation of the " Unicnown quality fn 
God" to bumanity—"lore™ (20 the analogy of ibe hemes 
father. This “symbolic anthropomorpbiam& theo, ia cone 
cared with language only.” is only a fayon de pavier, to ose 
‘an expression of Lefbnic” We siiply talk ar 7 It were 30. 
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Discowion of Prizciplen tu Ract's Okie Works on hice 
‘snd the Philosophy of Religion 


‘Tur, Cruadlegung snr etephyi der Sitter (1745) comes Gest 
Under this hoxdona of the bolder end exoat consistent works 
oF Kant, a worthy counterpart tothe Kitt der eince Varanft 
And fas tore importa than tse wen: Prligommne- 

‘We will tae fr the thind and Anal section, where the 
“conocer of freedom” ie treated a3" the key im the explanation 
of the amonomy of the wil” In the fourth paragraph (sd, 
Kichim, 76)" we read —" Every bing who ean act enly wer 
‘the gotion that be in foe infor that very Teas, tho in 
practi: fee, a. all the tas fold for bum thet are inextre 
‘ably bound up with freedoun a7 4 is will should be declared 
fre both In ae and Ua & sense valld in Ueoretcal hibowopty. 
T therefore clam that. every ratlral being et 
snus noccaarly abo be endowed with the Sden of freatom, 
in vieae of which alone hw nein. Foe to mich + being our 
‘ought assigns a reason wc io practical, im which possesses 
1 causal fores {9 relation ta its objects... (Such w reason) 

unt regard Iie a the originator of its principles . «and in 
fonaequence if must. « be regurded as feng, te its wll can 
aly be is wm wil in vetue ofthe idan of fesom, and rat 
‘therefore in pracieal respec be nscrbed to all ational beige” 
{ava note (p 76) Kast ngalo exprenly justifies the line bo bas 
takea here" of umuiog « .. feedom caly as posted meray 
{in Iden by rational beings in regard to thele actions” for “the 
simi awe bold good for « belog who can act only ender the 
‘ian of hin own treedoc, ct would bind one who wae really 
fren” 

Thi only a abort paaage but i offering impor 
ance; for ‘bere Kast ‘dewly und wnamiaguoudy  dedares 
froedom to bo but a sere idea wichout realty. The headicg 
of the whole pausage rena (@. 76): "Freedoms scust be gre 
‘ropes 04 a2 attribute of te will ofall rational beings“ -— 
‘promuppost" here sanifesly egehalent to "lock upar 28” 
‘vign to" “anribe t0"yia sbortmfoagioe "| Inmmediatsly 
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afterwards (0. 77), we find: freedom “we cannct . . . prove 
ta be enything real; al we ave seen is at we have pro 
anppose It” phere then * preasppate” does not denote an 
bhypottesis but a felon. Un the same sense, a Ute further 
oy we Gad (O79) “we assume cormlves to be fee in tbe 
crder of efficent causca” and “we have astribed to ourselves 
ffeedor ofthe will” 

‘Now here another idee makes its appearance, which, as it 
‘10 often the case with Kant, a presented in an uncertain tgbt: 
in Tocking upoa oorseives "as fre, "we think of ourselves ab 
® princi nective causes” (p. 79) and, thereby, we adopt the 
“standpoint” (pp. 79 8-82) of “reganimg ourselves” aa. parts 
of and. partners in the world of reason” (the mach ine 
‘alia, aed thus “as leteligence”, (p. $1) On the one 
fund Kant cuintains ecespetcally that we know nothing ot 
all of the world of things as suc. When, on the other hand, 
Macleans ts fis ly pee Of “spel 
“ we we a plece of *aymt 
‘anthropemorphiam’, as Kast tad’ previously expresmd at 
‘The world of things is regarded ar of it consisted of intel 
‘fooecs, and we “think” oerelves a» members of thi Sctional 
world of fatelligences. That line of thought is sot always 
easly and aaambiguowaly exprened ; but thore are paniages 
in which i stands out, not as the exly meaning of Kant at 
leant asthe iont inportant of bis mearinge for Ob 

Further on (p82) be says, “Man ex never think of the 
<ausalty of his own will except wader the idea of frentom”;— 
“the idea of reodom "i, however, ax ideo lke others therefore 
“merely aa idea", a “bruribe fiction". “IF we think of 
curtelves am Ste, we traaspert caraclves ito a wal of reason” 
aa parts thereof (p. 83). ‘These are modea of expression which 
as be faterpreted dogmatically as well as eidcally, dogmate 
cally in the seate of an assumption of salty cinally tn the 
emus of aheurttic aan. Kant proceeds (p82): “Indepead- 
ace of the determining canses of the world of sense (which 
reason aust always ascribe to henelf) coosttutes freedom, 
Now, withthe Idex of freedom, we find inexicicably bousé up 
the conscpt of autocoay and, with this, the poner principle 
of moray, which fn Idea... is at the basis of all the acts 
‘of rational beings"; and futher on, he saya agais, ‘when we 
Unk of ourselves as fee, we we tranepocting ourselres ax 
mocabers thereof into a world of season". In other words, 
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freadom is on idea, autonomy is an idea, the general law of 
morality is ex Ades—ideas ere “ere Ideas"” all morality, 
consequently, s based oa fctloos. Further on (p. 3), be says: 
"The idea of freedora oukes mex member of an lnteigible 
‘world "bat if freedom is “merely an Idea", then the ine 
Trlligtble world is also mere kdea. ‘Then (p. 84), it Ss paid 
‘that 2 human being "with x will that is quite free fom the 
impulsca of scase, transports ltsef in thought into an catirely 
diferent order of things”; "it belleves itself to be thls betier 
individual, ly trasaporting itself to the standpoint of » member 
Of the world of reason to whlch the idea of freadom ... une 
consciously forces it” Tit freedom, however, fs" mesely an 
Idea of reason, whose objective reality in tacit in doubtful”, is 
lnesediately afterwards (p. #5) clearly repeated “All butsan 
beings thunk of themuelves aa free ax far as the wil ir con- 
‘cared "—but they are oot fre, fredom being ooly an us if" 
suunisption, a detion. The statement thet we, ‘as intelligences, 
think of ourselves ux endowed with a will” in uftcrwatds re: 
peated several times (pp. 86-87), and also “that we plaza our- 
elven thereby in a diferent rier of things", By thinking 
tae Into the world of onderstanding, practical reaon doen not 
ventep its bounds bet wosld do ao it sougbt . . to reach 
at world by way of intuition” (p. 88). "Tbe concept of a 
world of undentanding & consequently only @ itondpeint? which 
reason fads itself compelled to take up outeide phenoment, 
‘der to thins of itacl un practcal™ (pp. 88-85)—~in other words 
only 4 fount de vue, only an accidental attitude, only a mere 
fetion. “Freedom is, however, 3 mere Idea" (p By}—and a 
simere iden” ia 03 we know, « bearistic Bction.” At the oon- 
clnaion of the Grondlegune (p93) be says ceacly. "Moreover, 
the [dea of « pore world of wadertacding ay & totelity of il 
intelligence .. always reac a serviceable end pertaimible 
idea for the purpose of a ational bebe! . . . order by means 
(of the glorioun idea!" of « univarnal realra of abwclate parpooes 
wa nach .. . 2 awakes lo use lively interest ln the moral law. 

"The omitted aabordinate Cauge, refernng to the concept 
of realm of purposes, runs: “to which we can belong at 
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members only if we carefully obsecre the rules of freedom, at 
Hf thay were laws of nature” (p. 94), We here encounter = 
Thought tat le feoqsently repeated In sielar form, Ia. the 
vecond section of the Grandigeag; for instance, on ps 62, 
triers “the ethical impertive i formalated fa the statezent 
Ahat the rules are to be moctad preceely ar f they were to 
function a» geceral laws of nature”; or, 00 p. 443 "act at If 
‘the principle of your ection were, trougis your wil to booome 
2 geveral law of oatue’—a new und peculiar Gln. Tknow 
very well that the rule of my conduct ere co laws of nature, 
Guat they are not even laws far the majocty of rank, but 
Think and Tact ar they were universal ins of pature!” a 
‘ho mae wens, we have, on a. Gg * Accordingly, every rational 
Irusnan being mut act aif bo wore, at all thoes, by means of 
is rales of conduct, « law-giving member of the universal 
reais of purposes. ‘The formal principle of theae rule of 
unduct is: Act an if your mle of conduct was at the name 
time to serve au the General law (of all rational belngs)” 
Furthex 05 (9. 65), he says of this “rela of porpoves”: "this 
ls only pomibie on the analogy of « realm of natura: the 
exprestion on the analogy”, however, means, according. to 
the umge of Kant disused belore (&£ 9. 280 above) a fctoa. 
“This "real of purponca” ix “exerey poauble  beeaoue, before 
{8 conld come into ewlsence, ft would be aecemary cot oOly 
that all atcoal beings stould act usanimously according to 
the rule in question, Dut also tint the realm of mature sbosld 
“be in tune® with the realm of porposes—an abrohite Utopia, 
“The “realn of purposea” in therefore “a mere 1dea, 

If, bowever, as be says fertber oo, "the realm of purposes” 
ia thooght of us united under « supreme head, then the Iter 
would thereby not remain a mere Idea any mone, but acquire 
true realty” (@. 63). But the idea of nach a supreme head 
fa, an we knoe, itself merely « Sction of "eyrbolie anthropo- 
‘morphism’. ‘And eves if we wished o anrume such a" mxpreme 
Dead, we shoxid nevertheless bave to imagine thls sole une 
fetered lawgiver as joiging the worth of eatonal beings 
according to the usselish conduct prescribed for thean hy thin 
tere den: La. the iden of a realm of abvolate purpones of 
‘alla belngs or fs ether word, the Iden of the "dignity of 
mun’. Text thi, too, is» “more dea", Kant vtater on 
p65, in the flowing Tacialve wards: = And here en the 
‘parndow, that che mere digaty of maskind esa rational mature, 
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apart from any other porpose ot advantage to be obtained 
‘herehy—the respect therefore for a mere ea should, never- 
theles, serve a the constant prescription of the will; ad that 
precisely this independence of the role of eondact {com all auch 
motives shoald constitute is aupecirity and the chic of each 
Individual mtiooal wubject to be a law-giving member ia the 
reali of purposes 

Jn this fine passage Kant retched the high watermark of 
bis eritcal phloaophy: the “dignity of man", the “real of 
parposes*—this Kast acknowledges and trechea—are “mere 
dean", concepts, that is, watbout any reality, only “houset 
Actions", osly modes of approach, oxy & standpoint; we can, 
sboulé, xsd must look upon the thing as if it were 20. But io 
of this realization ef the Sctive aatare of this mode of 
representation man, a3 2 "rational being”, orders his conduct 
Jn accordance with these fevions Here we reach the Rigbest 
pinnacle attained by Kantian thought, or, indeed, by aay 
human thought Only a few, only an élite, eon continue 
breathe at all at this altitude. the wast eajority need a digerent, 
a lean raed atzoaphere. 














In the Kritit dor prabiicien Vermnft (1788) Kant adopts 
8 different tone. The daring radicalism of the Grundicgung 
tas given place to an scrensing dogmecams. “Wheres in the 
Grandipung the crisal~radial tees sand ont prominently 
inle the conservstive-ogmatic tendency is but am under 
Surrent, here inthe Krnuit sor patie Verma te positon 

Tevereed, ‘The ratieal elmcnts donot, ine, dimppext 
rly even bare, With an eye tO our thems wo shall lay 
‘streas on the radical clements alone, and on these only in v0 
Taras they Sind deciive expresion. 

Te the Gra section, §7 fod. Kirchman, 1870, pp 37-38) 
the ides of holiness ls introduced as a practical idea: * In the 
All-aticing intelligence (God), ee wil fs comely represented 
as being capable of no rslen of sondvtt that coulé so, x te 
taroe te, be objective laws. «thi Botiness of the wil 
1 practic! Iden wach matt nectar serve evan achetype"— 

® Gctonal ideal (eon the other band fi, p 148). 
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‘Yet the atellgibe order of things" or "wspersenauoes nature”, 
anit fs cow often called, appears ie quite « dogaate form In 
‘is work.” But there arm also pangs that scam to heve a 
more citical character; for loranes, ia the section, “On the 
‘Desuction ofthe Prizcipies of pure Practical Reason (p. $2.42): 
The inw of eatocomy fa the maral law and, therefore, the 
basic law of supersenmoas aatere acd of a pare world of 
lateligence whoge counterpart « . » ust be sppased to exat 
In the world of arse. The former might be called the arche- 
type, which ‘we apprehend only through reasoa, the later 
Yeeause It contains the possible Infueoce of the Tea as the 
determining basis of tho wil, might be call the copy. For 
indeed the moral law cxcries ov in Tdou into a nature where 
‘ure reason, if it were aasclated with the appropriate physical 
facaltles, would produce the highest good . ». tbat thie Ido 
does realy form t kind of mode wet up forthe determinations 
cof our wills confirmed by the most endianry ebsereation of our 
acivon In testing by practical reasoa the rule of conduct accord. 
Ing to which U am iacined to give certain testimony, I always 
Ly to see bow it would appear if xy rule were (9 Bold good aa 
Aa niversal aw of natare.. ». We become conscious through 
‘the reason, of law ta which all our eles of condact are subject, 
aarif through our wore wiling 4 eaturl océer of thlogs were 
‘bound to arse. This must, therefore, be the Jdea of a natore 
ot empittally given but posible fa virtue of freedom and 
consoquenty supersesauous, to which we, at least fr practial 
purposes, asenbe bjectve reality? beawuse we look upon ita 

il ia our character of pure rational beings.” 
‘Aftr all therefore, an * objective reality “I” Net purely Setianal 
‘herefoce? "Bat obterve the context. “objective reality” wa 
fsctibe to this superseanwous mature only because at in far 
as we “regard” it as "the object of our will? tbat 
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velves create thia mpervenssous neture by our own wil and 
‘only in x0 far a8 our will is determined by this "Idea" j—In 
‘other word, we find here no escape from the Sctioaal, $a the 
same sents he myn very haractertcally further on (pp S334): 
‘The two problems: how pure reason i, on the ane hend, to 
ecogaian w prior! objects (he problem ofthe Krit der reinen 
‘Vermunft) and bow, on the otber hand (the problem of the 
Krtih der prattivchen Verwenft) 4 can be wn inyavediate deter- 
‘mining bass of the wil, Le. tbe cauvalty of rational beings in 
‘ape te ie ety of jects (oeely'y the thw of he 
universal validity of its own rales of Coodoct as ixwe) 
{wo prbias We que aust’, Ie oter wordy, pasta! 
rasan sicoply creates itv own object, the realm of tbe good, 
‘ mecely by though,” merely then by virue of tbe idea and 
the object created by it ia the realm of the good, which exists 
‘only in and through the ides. Here Kant hos expressed bien- 
self ery clearly, st least for anyone who can read his ightiy 
‘and who can realise hese bieh thoughts in bis own experiente. 








Die Religion innarhats der Grenson der stares Verrunft 
(1799). contaiza very valuable eaterial for our eibject.” Tae 
‘introdection™ fret uses the expressions “aseume” (p37) od 
“cbjestive though only practical realty” (od. Kirchman, p- 7) 
rather indefinitely, but atthe end ofthe introduction K becomes 
‘gite clear that Kant a what follows “ conceives the relation 
Of the good to the bad principle as that of two Independently 
‘exiting effclent causes”, How this ia meant wil soon become 
slaarer 

‘Near the begiasing of the ft part (p22) we find a 
similar, hosgh ot very definite, exprestoc, More definite 
is the parage on p. 43: “Every orf act, if we look for the 
rational ecgis of «, must be treated as ¢ the individual bad 
pasted to ittraight fom « coodition of inaocmcn—in other 
‘woud, we have here a variation of the fetion of berty. 

“The second part cootaina shertiy after the beginning (p. 66) 
«very characteristic apology forthe dev wad Ballas Actions, 
at esi ne Ge rn oa pa concire 
bis Invisible enemy (the evil instincts within ua, who 
fos by Ms clint pen un and whe deaoye our pring 
ithe conceives this enemy 2s outside us and in the fem of 
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‘an evil spisit ... an expresnion thet scems to bers been 
‘denigned not 18 extend oor knowiedge beyond the docasin of 
‘he senses, but only to make more concrete for practlca) ox 
the concept of what is for vs unfathomeble” Kant mggeata 
therefore that this Sctlons! code of representation wan coo- 
aciously tnd purposely adopted by the apostle In question. 
Farther on ke says: *{t is characteristic of Corsten morality 
(at it eprorents the morally-good as separated from the 
svocali-bad, not as 1s Eeaves from earth bot as is heaven 
from belt: « conception which, though Sguraive and as abch 
‘objectionable, is nevertheless phosopbically correct in means 
Ut serves In fact ez" Hell and the devil nre thes expodiont 
fetions, which met with Kants ante approbation 1 religioss 
siodes of expression. Contrasied with the devil or "the evil 
spine” (p. G8) wo Gad "the persoaibed Idea of the yood 
‘incipla Le. “the Ideal of moral perfection *, "the archetype 
8f the moral attitods of mind naturally also taken ux un 
‘sxpedient fiction. We can may of this Gctional archetype 
“chat It has come down to os from heaven"; “Son of God” 
fs thus a expedient religious Ection, “We can also regard 
‘is union with us as a condition of degradation forthe Son of 
God and itis also quite nght to represent this ideal of the 
‘moral attitade aa "eontecd:ng with obstacles nod, in face of 
‘the mont tremendous aseaults et) triumphant "—in other words 
1 towering structore of expedient religious ction. 
"In bis practical faith in thin Son of God (in a far as 
he is represented as having taken tbe shepe of can), man 
say ascordingly hope to find favocr in the sight of God (who 
saturally reaine a fction only)"; dhe “practical falth” can- 
ins, indeed, only in the recogaltion of this Idea 1 « woeful 
religious conception and its *assiciation" to the “ eschetype 
unity Inths me Kant eyaan 71: * Ante belet 
{in the practical validity of this (dea whics lie in 
Potseatea 2 worl worth" Alttoogh thes "te scehenyoe 
auch a truly divisely-aiaded being” “ia to be sought nowbore 
tle thas in our reason," (p71) novertbeless “this Iden, practical 
respects, Ban its reality entirely in Utself® (p, 70); indeed the 
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whole section fom which these last quotations tive been 
taken bas the characteristic tile: “Objective Reality of this 
Hea” ‘This kaa gret importance for ux for“ ebjective reality” 
1s applied to an "Idea ia equivalent not by any teans to 
“reality of existence” but to “reallty of wabidity”. ‘This 
‘rows «remarkable light mpon those earier pamages in 
‘which there war mention of the “objective reality” ofthe Kieas 
of God and Imamorallty, acd of treedem (ct. above pp. 279, 
994) Had thers been any doubt «3 to what the "cbjoatine 
realty of ideas meant, doubt is now quits impoasible. the 
expression means not unconditional existence, but uncon 
ditional value. 

‘Arnote of Kent's on tha above section is also of great value 
for ms (pp. 73), the act tbat we have to “bypeatasize" (p72) 
‘hese ideas and “mace thems conceivable in ursan ways" 8 

don of human reasce” which compels us "to have 
‘ecuure to an asalogy with the aatural world in order to bring 
within our grasp sperially-moral, supersenmtous entities", 
although in doing #0 we do mot mean to amert thet itis 50 
Jn an abooiute sense (cor dAiRam). What we have bere 26 
simply “the schemation of mnalogy (of Uastration) which we 
‘aomct do without Bat to trazsform this into a schematsmn 
‘of objectivation forthe extension of cur knowledge) is anthro- 
pomorphism,! which, from a moral standpoint {in selknon), 
Ihas the mest noxious consequencex” Rebygious fictions, then, 
‘must not be transformed into dogeas, the *arif* must not 
‘be canverted into a that" and & ‘because’, * Advantageous” 
hough these concepaal methods are a Sctona, they are 
equally noxious as dogmas. it m quite wrong to take this 
whole conceptual ehice (cor? agua) a5 toe, ic. objectively 
find theoreteally. (ris a castle in the wis, a fous morgrwa 
laut, nevertheless a necessary and serviceable mode of expres- 
‘900 ad conception ad, m this saase, it has the value of 
‘itv praca “wath”, bow 647 note 
‘develops this idea again ls connection with the 
dea of the eternity of purixbment in bel That fe a wycfal 
conception, which “ia stzong ecough to ooumtcract the evll 
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cone”; but ir must not be presupposed “dogmatically and 





objectively” at principle, Le not “as a dogma”. Against 
thia Kant axguea at length Such « conecption “mest not 
proclaim Steifan a dogma. It ia cnecely a principle, by meant 
‘of which practical reason, in the employment of its concepts 
of the aupersenssous (jc. of the moral sommandmest. whisk 
(vazacends the senna! nature of mn), prescribes the rule”. 





tion of man who, although erring, bas nevertheless attained to 
‘an attitude of mind pleamng te God” (p. 87) This ides, then, 
fee ducer’ 1 uit ttt 
Tepes chant fer te doe caper 
the Rat sr rien Fomay and vache ae 78 
ta esas Ulin oe Sen a uae oe 
feat Hore sen. Te ier wth (Pai) ie of 
Sumtifiation is here “deduced” by Kant’ be shows in detail, 
Particularly on p. 8. bow everything must be “thought” 
ntsc n ncn ony at are es” 
Giuelf a fetion) *may be satisfed”—again « be ping up of 
‘Teligions fictions’ ‘The “deduction” of these idea-fictions It 
tad ene p sw bo an "oily" icy now, 
iat dctinae uta one 
artery ote ate tonal dr Grrr arn 
Verwunft eeveals a very interesting remark in the final section. 
ofthe mand pat ng: = Fo Sagi spoon om the 
Seed Sopa owas nnd 0 seg Bh 8 
virgin mother, is an idea at winch ceasoo arrives by adapting 
Tun! tn so of wor aint bad to apn ee et 
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the vingin conception is another expedient religious fiction, © 
‘Deautifil, soggeative and osefol myth! 

In the tame way he gives s geoeral approval to the 
“presentation in the form of a history” of Ul 
betwoon the evil and the good priaciple ia. man, 
‘wo principle ja man, as antagonistic as beaven and hell, are 
repretented at pertons existing outside 
vil principle 1% called the ruler of this 
anffecing, etc. are conceived of as persecutions by this bad 
‘principle (p. 97). “tin easly seen that Lf we were to free 
{his vivid asd popular mode (wich, for ita time, was perbaps the 
‘only possible form of represectation) of stn uryrtical Lusk, it 
(itu mirt and rationally) would be peactically vad and biad~ 
fg on all the world at wll times” (p. 97). *This being 30, 
nothing ts galned by . . attacking these stories, socing tha 
tome religion {the critical Religion of Right Action) ia once for 
Al with us... though ociginslly it bed to be introduced by 
such expedicnts” (99); "may, we can ati) bonour even the 
husk which has served to being a doctrine into being .. 7 
Ghd}... All these religious Setions aay thecefoce be 
retained for the people; and for the people, not in the 
naval somewhat coptempiaocs sense, but 48 the community in 
general. 


Ht © tue tint “the sensible theologian oust beware” not 
to push these religiows Sctioes too far. He annst be careful not 
10 Al "the heads of those entrusted to his sprites! care" with 
mmiraculoas stories “or to let thew fantasy ran riot” (p. 102) 
Practical people “ase caimcles only a2 phrases"; "30 the 
physician tye that « nck perion can be saved only by some 
ince, Le be will most certainly die”. “Wise governments 
thave, therefore, ot all tres, admitted, nay have given» place 
in the body of legally authorized religioos doctzines to the 

tele that In ancient times miracles occerred, but they ave 

not sanctioned moders miracles", Le. the state has permitted 

‘he canception of miracles x8 an expoisent religious fiton, but 

{orbids ua vo draw therefrom inferences that wool! afect occa! 

hia, 

'n the third portion we also find many passages relevat to 
‘or thesia these the idea ofthe Kingdom of God ix istroduced, 
‘which «may also be called» Kiogsom of Virtue (ofthe good 
principle), the Idea of which bax in human reawca ite well- 
rounded objective reuty (es the duty tn form part of sorb a 
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Sure)’ 
‘ts: this ea, Uke al ideas of thi ind, has "ita well-grounded 
objective reality. But where? “In the human reason” And 
Dow? As the duty to form pat of noch « Stete.” Hort the 
expression" objective reality", which is also applied to the Idea 
of God and of immortality, is explained sith all desirable 
larity, This “objective raity” bas nothing whatever 10 4 
‘with aa exteraal existence theoretically Gemonatrable, of 
saamaonble, cf. pp. 279. 294 above; the “objective reality” of 
the ideas consiots in thai inward existence in the Imus reason 
3 practical, ethical nora valves, idealn fictions. Thin pasage 
{a damic one for Kant's whole theary of Wdeu. 

‘The beading of the Get division runs as follows: “ Phil- 
‘nopbical Conception of the Victory of the Good Principle nnd 
Foundation of « Kingdom of God spon Earth® The antithesin 
‘this isthe den “of an ethical "state of eature’™, store or leas 
the Kingdom of the Devil on catth, where bemaa beings are 
regarded “as if they were the insaments of the evil ann” 
{9 114) In the Kingdom of God “all laws are cegaried as 
the commands of x comson lnw-giver” (p 115}: they are 

“thought of”, "conceived "in this way (9.117). “Such a people 
‘of God cay be matched by tue Idea of a rabble of subjects 

Bf the evi) prisciote ... although here, too, the principle 
seniagoniatic to virtue ties within ourscives and is only figure 
atively conceived as an external power” (a. 11g} The idea 
of a people or a Kingdom of God, then bacomet that of the 
“Invisible Charch” which ls“ szrely the Idea of the union of 




















+ moeal ather* (p. 191). And thea fellows 
celebrated and as yet 20 little understood definition of religion. 
AN religion consits in the fact that in respect of al our duties 
‘we eegard God {a mere iden), asthe aw-giver to be oniversally 
xevoreaced* (p. 12)—the stress on "regard", we regard the 
‘matte an if 2 God exised and as if thin God bad 

‘our moral code; in thie double fiction les the essence of the 
religious manner of approach, “The fulficent of all bumen 
Cuties an divioe commazds cooatitutes the enscatal emeat [n 
ait religions" (p. 130) That kas a double meaning: (A) AD 
histoccal and empirical relinons consist in the Sact that ovr 
human duties have, in all serounseas, been talen and explained 
Ty the peoples as the commands of higher beings, is. the 
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peoples assumed that this was 30; (B) The peigion of Pare 
‘Reason consists in the fact that can takes bis duties as seriously 
«a (they had bees ienposed by some bigher being. 

‘The fiat of these is a still andereloped condition. “The 
coverings, under which the embryo frat develope into the man, 
‘tut be iad asi, before he can he bors into the light of day,” 
says Kant (Jit, p44). “The Jeading-strings of the sacred 
tradition, with all its appendages, statutes and observance tbat 
id good service jo their tiece, Become gradually leas and less 
Jndispensableyindood, uct asa clog, as an eenches adolescence” 
‘So long a2 he (the human race) wee a child, be bad the wisdom 

but cow that he is become & can, he mast pat 
things." Therewith Kact clases this very remark 
ble pataage (p. 144)- As soon as the bomen being reachet 
‘the stage of thinking canbood, he transforms the ‘that (das) 
of the dogmas into the ‘as if ofthe Gctive standpoint. 

‘The second division of the third part (pp. 148-186) does not 
afford) much support for sor teas. The Resurrection and 
‘Ascension are regarded as “rational ideas” (p. rsahie. they 
are given a moral meacing, and in the same way the second 
coming of the risen Saviocr to his kingdom is expleined 35 

“symbolic representation” (p. 160). The doctrine of the 
im, 100, sa “beautiful ideal”, and together with the 

‘apocalyptic conceptions may “have its valuable 
symbolic sigaifeance for the reason”. {f we *put only an ine 
tellectual construction” upon these symbols, they are always 
efi as vehicles” and “swaddling clothes” (p. 162)—these, 
too, therefore, arc uscfal fictions: o0 the otber usd, to take 
them as dogesas would be » “barmfalt anthopomorphism " 











(p 169) Even the concept of the Trinity, bea smorally 
“puclted” (p. 169) is recognized us anotber practical dex 
(170), ane“ not nappropriate expression 





iment’, election’, theve are all oognized la the moral sense 
“an practical and necessary 174), Sipe 
thas these complicated religious Sctions i the prisary and 
Tbanle ealigious fiction: *we must continnally examine oor 
‘conacienes ar if we had bees called to account balore a fudge” 
iy. 
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Confirmations and Applications in the Other Works of the 
Orisload Pariod (sqpectally of 1790) 


Iw the Keri der Urteilbraft, Pace 1, which treats of the 
teleological facclty of judgment, Kant again comes beck (Ix 
$186 “OF Ethico theology) to the statement that *we extst 
thiok of a Ged as the supreme head In a coral Kingdom of 
‘parpovea" ; “the mind whichis anxious to extend the Beld of 
fits moral fling, ls bere meely voluntarily conceiving an abject 
that ia notin the word, fa order, where pomible, ta weince ita 
daty before rach un object™; for the mac who acts etically 
‘feels x need within himself both to execute comands iespooed 
upon tim and to obcy a supreme smaster”"? “Hs severe self 
‘eproach wil speak to him ar fT were the voice of a Jedge to 
whom . .- he had to give account”. Our ssoral capacity, as 
{tmubjectve peacipl, “bas Just this tendency to ascribe to the 
‘woeid which it contemplates a Supreme Cause governing nature 
ccording to ethical principles”. = To bein barmony with the 
final purpose of un intelligent coamic cause (if such there be)” 
swe regard as ous duty. Thus Goes“ rexzon" conceive for itelf 
2 deky". ‘Toere is an old baléirsth (which Kant occa 
onally cites) that “Zear created the gods” (tomer foat de). 
Here, however, it appears chat reason inthe sme way, creates 
God--so that ‘we mony say with Kant, ratio faa! Das And 
wwe are only dealing bere with "a coutht of God created by out 
‘eaton” Kant Bisel shows cleudy. He even goes #0 far ab 
1 speak in the same pasonge of God as an object represented 
in auch « shadowy outline” where, however, “object” does nat 
mean something abtolute or tracacendaital, bat only the 
Jntentonal-immanent object ef conception. 

‘A. very consltent, daring ond frank presentation of the 
‘Asif doctrinn ia fovod in the work Door dia Forsechvits der 
‘Mesophyeit. Kant, a8 ‘a well-cown, planned this work Sor 
the prize offered by the University of Belin in 1753. He 
sever published i, and it Ia to this cienmatance, pchapa, that 
Litera ewe eet Cont a he em 
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wwe ome the frank and daving language of the cay, which bas 
Xp to the present received InaafBclent attention, In the accion 
fon the Thicd Stage of Metaphryecs (p. 237) Kant tna his 
frgument directly with the Krai der Urinishraft. Of the 
concept of faeas fr a puzpone, be anys that it doesnot relate 
to what ia in the abject but to whet we pot into it; that 
‘we consequently “only iosere ar lnterpotate this concept 
by w quisirational peocest™, “the concept of purpose i, 
a all thoes, made by en”. Connected therewith fs the coor 
(Also “made” by 8), of an ead la. general, the 

rea cl en ence 
* tabricated conceptn"—-frocdom, God and immortality (or "the 

persenauocs within ut, above ws and after us"), Further on 
in the eumy (i the “Solution of the Academic Problem”) he 
ics on to mty that we "ast not investigate the mspersenscon 
{rom the peiat of view of what it I in sell, but only of how 
wwe have to conceive it and imagine its character, if we are to 
tbo in barmoay with the final parpose, which ts the supreme 
q0d" (p tat}. We azenot to ndertakeinvestgations into the 
nature of things, which we make for ourselves, and make caly 
{or necrmary practical purposes, and which perhaps do not 
cet at all outside of our idea, pecbape cannot possibly exist” 
Te this connection Kant also jutites in derail the expression 
““fath™ for assumptions of this kind with practical object 
"The proof of the correctness of this faith is mo proof of the 
truth of the ions when. considered theoretically ; nor 
Js it any objective indication of the realty of their objecte— 
fn regard to the svpersenssous, this is imposible but only 
a subjectively and. practically wali though for this parpone 
Adequate ladication thet we are co act as #7we knew that theae 
objects were real” (p. 143). What really taken place here in 
(hut, “fe order to strive towards that to whieh we have aleady 
contmitted ourselves, samely the fortherance of the highest 
{good in the world, we supplement, oeely by meaas of ratioaal 
ean the theory of the pouibity of this highest good; we 
take for ourselves objects, strictly in accordance with the 
Hemands of moral law, and arbitrarily endow the with 
objective eality, vi. God, Freedom of tbe practical order, and 
Tmmortallty".” Further oc, p. 144, he saya: “Practically we 
teats these objects ourselves, esxordiog a8 we consider the 
‘dea of them to be helpfl tthe purpose of our pure reason! ; 

"a tn een geen ar cer pe 
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and this parpote, because Jt is eaorlly ceceamary, (5 able to 
produce the lesion that what postenee reality subjectively, 
Iamely far the use of men (because it bas been exited to 
‘experience fn actions whieh conform to its laws), fo be taken 
for lnowledge of the existance of the object comeaponding 
(o this fora.” In realty, however, “these ideas bave been 
sy cee ye 65 in te vod mor 
for the existence of God i an argument “from th ration- 
of asrwming * sach (« being)" Man Ss juried in per- 
log ar ie at bo Lar a comic crc so 
fertain coral principles, to exercise an infuence upon his 
Aerisions, exactly a if be bad derived it from a real object 
(151) These eas serve “to represent? mac's Ufe on earth 
1s Ft were a life in Beaven™; that isto sy, we can and should 
aarume the world on the axalogy of physical teleology (ie. as 
in the mature of a ‘moral teleology"). Considered theoretically 
this “is cob, as the Leibnis-Wobff philosophy holds «tenable 
tut overtrnined concept. Ht is, fom 1 practicaldogmatic 
standpoint, a real concept, and one which is sanctioned by 
precical mason for our sense of duty” (p t34}* But this 
S practical reality” soust aot be mimndecstood by uncritial 
readers of the Critical Philosophy aod again apptied, i a 
‘hooretial and dogmatic sense; Le. the fiton must not be 
‘wacsformed into a dogma Kent once more repeats expretaly 
and distinctly that “we observe 2 certain organization of the 
‘practical reasca in which (1) the aublect of untversalleglslation, 
‘ts originator af the wari, (2) the object of the wil of mundane 
Ws, «2 copfarmizg in their wed to the subject, (3) the con- 
iam of these beings ia which slone they are capable of attain. 
fog that end (God, frendocs and immorality}—are in the 
(practical aspect selfcaade Ideas” (p. 56}. In otber words, thene 
‘onzeps are and cemain-—sell-mede ideas, 
‘Here too we soe clearly the imaeasocable difference betwratn 
the Kantisn justification of religious ideas snd that of the 
‘pro and postsKantians The Kastian justScation of religious 
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ideas is m purely fictive, or better perhaps, a Sctionsllstic one. 
‘They ase for hn practical, expediest fictions, whereas the 
pre-and post-Kantian jastiéention of religious concepts and 
jndgments is a ratiomalistic one; they are rationally grounded 
laypotheses. A varlety oaly of this ratienalism is thn Kantien- 
dimur vaigeris, the popular version of Kast's doctrine, which 
represents Kant as justifying the principal ideas of religian im, 
the basis of moral facts; for according to the presentation of 
thie popular Kantianiam thet bax become custeqary since 
Reiohold, theocetical inferences bave been drawn from mora! 
phenomena ax €0 the existence of God, etc, Le. we are again 
making hypotheses The teal and genuine Kantian critica 
eave no theoretical ‘nferences whatever, but aaye: You cnuat 
ct as you would af « God existed,cte Therein lies Kant 
<ritical Pragmatia 

‘Avery important pange for the elucidation of Kent's 
meaning 2 contsined in the treatine Von cxnem neserdieze 
erhobenen vornchonen Ton in der Philesephe (2796) Thera 
‘Re find the expression belie” lly explained ina note 


sod is "something balfway between thinki 
‘With regard to empirical things and empiric! evidence such 
Cheoreieal belie! a fact, bat with regard to the aupermensnoun 
ta judgment whatever is pousble and, Cbereloce, no judgment 
‘of probably: "there is terefore ao such thing as theoretical 
belief in the supersenrscum.” 

“But stom the practical (moral-pracical)poist of view, not 
‘nly is much a bell in the sopersestuous pomible. it in 
inevitable” For tho categorical commends of the “voice of 
aoralty withla ee” require of us that we should co-operate 
in realing the uncondtiaced purpose ‘of the highest good 
(hie, of course, 14 only ax Stee): and this Bighest good fy 
in ta tar, only realeable “by eaeace of the pomer of « world 
ruler” (which aguin i only ta idea) "To. elias in such 
Tuler practically ao morally, doet pot meas fit to same 
tis realy as tric,in order that we ray eae the end imnponed. 
For that purpose ihe law of roasoe. is is itelf objectivly 
sufficient. "No, i= means that, fa accordance with the det! 
of that parpose, we are (0 Act as we sboald if mich a world 
fovernment really existed” "This fe an Imperative which 
joins not bot, bet scion” Ta other words in the Kestian 
dente in the sense of the Critic Philowopby, the expreslon, 
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1 believe {2 God", means simply that “T act a if « God 
really existed, Ax'a moral agent te raan who thinks in. the 
‘Kantlas, the critial manner, ect 63 7 the Good pouensed a3 
‘ssconditianed valu, such as to render it the decisive factor ia 
the world; and the Good would be the decisive factor in the 
‘world if there wore x world-government to bring about fs final 
pb. In apte of the fact that sy thooretical reason forbids 

10 nssume mich x moral workdorder—this concept wonld 
yve no content—I yet act ax Mf such & moral world-order 
might exist, since cy practical ramon bdr we do ood 
unconditionally. In following this command of practical 
reawon Tam, in stelct theory, acting fratonally. for my 
theoretical cetson tells soc that auch a moral vorldorder ia 
merely an expty, even if a benutlfl, concept. Bot Ido actually 
find within me the command of practical reason to do good, 
and thi command impresses me a3 tough it were something 
sublime. 1 act according to this command. But in arting 
‘thas Tn, a the xe time, acting as IFT di mae ta aang 
‘an of a moral world-arder which t ecoguite to be theoretically 
impasble, ay oven contradictory. Not isthe scse of suppot- 
ing that ft is the assuenption which gives the command: fer 
from it; my son) does aoe think of tat at all, The command 
exis wits our approval end iarpresus us for tx own pokes it 
in adeed part of the content of cy practical vance. Im otber 
‘words, © the normal moral man, the moral werld-onder and 
the author of the moral onder of the world, God, are act in 
the least « presupposition necessary to his voluntary sebaisson 
to the tora! commandment. On the contrary in obeying the 
moral commandment Kans cormal men aot ooly behaves jost 
ar if this obedience bad not only toa certain extent expiccal 
Consequences in time und in the phenomenal world, but ne if 
thin moeal neta of his extended isto an intelligible wiper 
Tiaimest'o't fetwnl cel mca fed ndon e 

tof stersal sapreme oo, 

cotber, were incorporated by « diviae power, as an expedient 
fmt iw byt of prpowes. Suck is always and every 
where the nature of unconditioned, ethially- good action foe 
10 act morally ceans, in contradiatinction to thn ccaplsical 
condkions, to act az if the good iad an uncosditiooed value, 
sat fit tad the power to extend into a super-emplvical world 
5 i th pid tal of he ees ileal mag. r,s 
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in which « supreme roier provided for the barmeciziog of good 
and evil. In this senag good action i identical with 1» Belief 
‘a God and lcamnortality. In this sense the atheist who acta 
moray also believes pracicaly in God and tye 
earth a if God and iacnortality existed, All etleal coaduet, 
therefore, involves the ction of God and immortality-—this 4s 
meaning of the practical ratiocal belief in God und 
Immortality. In thie sense, ta, and only in this vense, 
‘the conclusion slsewhere established by 
mecally earnest and therefore religious 
The morally-good aan say to 
= “Your acts are good and, for that 
reason, you are, in your way, a believer, for you net ax though 
1 God existed" in short, your actions are good and therafsre 
pos belicve” This Kantian rect agu, ergo credit Se the basie 
{Rxiom of practical philosopiy and, as suth, the counterpart to 
‘te basic axiom of Descartes’ theoretical philosophy as rightly 
‘understood : cage, ergo sume. 





















‘With the question of practical conduct itt perhaga best 
to connect the dacwsson contaroed in Karts Meapiyrch der 
‘Sion, Part I, in his *Rechtsatee™” (1797) At the very 
ierinning of the work, garicalariy in the accion on private 
law, there Sgures prominently the Idea which le dexribed an 
“the origial community of the soil in goneral” (§6, note, 
$10, $13). In onder to enable hiaself to construct or devon 
the pomibilty of an original soquistion of landed property, 
‘Kant cakes the following Getioc: “AD! individuals were 
cry gens any Sealy Jura) a 
fal pouemsion of the sol, Le. they had the right to live 
‘wherever nature or chance (without thelr valtlon) had placed 
them. Possesion (partrns) ae datinguished from occupation 
(ander) (ar voluntary and acquired percent prusesion) in 
ewe in common, ow ssibont of the connection of al 
Places oa the car's surfce.... The possealcn proper to 
rs) 


(coomtituted, that ia, by nature ite) in an 
scone mol fai 
‘practical concept of easoo, whith contains & peter 
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the earth which be Sepgens to oocspy in senardanoe sith the 
laws of Righe™ (G1). We say mob for immance, aay that 
the oll is “by nature aad originally, previously to any juridical 
tet, foe” (56), foe that, too, would be a elation to objects 
{In thie case to the sil, which woald refuse possession of ite 
te anyone. . because this frecdoro of thn soil would con- 
aitote a prokilidon co every ent agalost maicog tse of # 
Jn order that nse ay be made of i common posession is 
neceaury, which could not be effected withoct a vontiact, 
But a soll that can only become free by teans of » contract 
‘aust actually be in the pomemion of all those (amocited: 
together) who mutually forbid each otter fs we. ° (G6) 
Here then mother fiction is introduced, that namely of wn 
crigina) contract which declares the original common pomar 
tion of the aad. 

‘Kast then costisses: “This original common ownership 
‘of the voll... (commas fund origcnori) is an idea which 
omcises objective (practical juridical) reality "—another exe 
{Eaple of the wort of phrase with which wo wre sow 90 farnillar 
(objectively, practically real Idea") and for which we subetitute 
{the equivalent but clearer expression, exdient Aten. 

‘To the iden of a state of nature there thus corresponds 
the correlative iden of an original contract already propounded 
simply a4 2 rational Ska by Hobbes, Spinora, Locke and 
Rouean—the famout pactem origineram of which Kant 
speaks in § $2 Gand before that in $4) Whaterer contradicts 
‘the spieit of this original contract” and is “not fully com 
patible with this Iden", & contrary to Reght and must be 
Gone nay with 

‘With this ction of a contract is also connected the fctloa 
of Genecal will (visch bas w ccrtain similarity to the fection 
‘mentioned above of « “genera! conseioumness): Kant intro 
ie tia clleire "(ele “tn wil fe pore") 
Sa fmt 4 a, AD, 50 ad rere Pi tek 
‘of this common will is expremed in the following principle 
($49 D): “What the people (the whole mass of the subjects) 
amnot determine io regard 19 Itself and its co-ctizens that 
the sovereign cannot determine is regard to the people”, and 
thin a to be equated with “the Idea of « general legislative 





























‘this subject in § go, with which sxust be fale. the “verdict” 
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ofthe" Tugendlchre” § 3—the Athenians banisbed Protagaras 
4 dubelicver In Gos. “In 30 doing the Athenian judges 
id, indeed, do bir an injustice a2 men, bet an judges acd 
state oficials they behaved quite legally and cansistetlyj for 
bow would the taking of an oath fave boon possible, ad it 
‘not been ordained by high authority (de par Ze zenat) in & 
poblic und legal masocr, that gode exist?” The bell in 
rods and in God i, consequently, ax official ction, serving 
ta w bags for the oath, without which jextor could not operate, 
Tt ly “in Stel", perhaps *fordamestally unjsst™ to. compel 
ltinens to take an cath, but “this spirteal compulsion, this 
Jerhara spurtas™, is an indnpentahle “expedient” for jurisdic 
‘on, feom which no eitien can be excmpt, for of rchgion 
‘rit has to be presupposed that every isdividual powcwes it" 
fie each individeal mast regard bia datics as nc lees macred 
than if they bad been ordarned by « God. We take an oath 
“on the theory that there is a God". It is probably In this 
orae that all konest and wellconaidered oaths are wor. 
On thin subject, an we stall sx, Kant spenia more detntsly 
In Bis Opus portmmnune 

‘The "Tupendlebe” (.797h the second part ofthe Mela 
‘Phy der Sites, begina (Introduction 11) with the ponting 
‘he fietiooal *ideal of the wise man”: “virtce, as an ideal 10 
which we must contszually approxinort, i pessonifed under 
the name ofthe wise man. A farther claboration ofthis fiction 
is given in section fourteen: * Virtue, segacded in all its com- 
pleterons, is coneroed not as if man poseared wisdom: but at 
wisdom possested man". “The personiGeation of virtue and 
sn is. a5 esthetic muchaauom . .. und. for that reason the 
terthetic of morals docs nat indeed form « part of but never- 
‘theless constitute a subjective presentation of the mctaphysic 
of morals” 

‘To this“ atbetic” mackinery the Sdca of God also belongs 
ant bad already spoken of it at the very beginoieg, in 
the genera introduction to the Metaptynib der Srien (IV at 
the end): "the law, which hinds ux unconditidnally and « prio 
by oar own ceason, can ao be said to emanate from tbe will 
of a supreme lawegiver, ie. from oxe who has cnly rights und 
no dotien (consequently, trom the divine will} which significa, 
Sowcves, only the Idea of a moral being whose will is law foe 
aly without it being necessary fo think of him an the author 
of the Ine" —in other words, we are dealing here sercly 
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ih.» method of expreon,« fom de por, « “bew 

(Quite at the end of the *Rechtslzbre”, he mays In continea- 
tion, that there can really be no actual ésty toward the ropreme 
mora! boing * becxase that would be « transcendental duty, 
‘one to which no external duty-leposiog subject can be shown 
to carrerpond; so that the relation would, from a theoretical 
standpoint, be. merely ideal, ie. simply a thoughé-otisy”; this 
eatahentity "we mate (italicized by Kant) ourselves” sot 
‘by means of an ecpty idea, but of one that is fruit In 
‘lution to ourselves and tbe exnxims of out inner morality, and 
thereforealo fruitfol i= x practical, inner sense". * Accordingly 
our whole immanent (feaible) doty consists in this merely 
conceived relation"—in other words the nobler type of an 
rogurds maralty at a daty, ia. ar (7 it were commanded by 
socne hogber being 

‘In this ene iti also & duty of man to have religion, which 
is equivaleat to "the recognition of all our duties ragarded a3 
nctar}® divine commardoents” But 21 § 18 says, thir in a 
uty towards ourselves and not “tbe conacionaness of & 
ty towards God. For dace this idea apriags extily from 
four reanan and... 1 mode (talicined by Kast) by ourselves, 
itis noe a given entity that we Kave before our eyes, or om 
towards wham we could bave any duticn... but it is man’s 
duty towards himself to apply this Idea, which is inevitably 
Present in resco, to the mora faw within un where it postion 
the greatest ethical frutfuiness. tm this rectal) sense we 
‘aight therefore, may that to have religions « daty of a man 
towards iene 

a thie wnse man vegas his conscience as another and 
higher being casting within bicseif (§ 3): "The corucience 
cof'mas will necemarly think of itelf a, i reapect of al utien, 
another perton—aa blmaself is the character of jodge of is 
{cts «and thie other person may either bea fal or 8 sere 
{deal person, created by reason for itselé Such an idea! parson 
(the tuthorised fudge of conscience) must understand the 
Ioearta of mr: foe the tibunal is set up within the heart of 
‘wan (and that ia why we find in § 9: “the Inner judge who 
‘a thought of us another person): “at the sae time, however 
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‘be most be w univers fount of duties, ie be mast be thooght 
of 1s being sock thet all dation whettorver are t> be looked 
‘pon ab bis commandments”. "This does not, however, ean 
‘that mua is eothocised throng the 2éea to which his conscience 
Inevitably cooducts him—abl Jou that he is bound by hia 
‘soniclence—to angie such a supreme being outside of himself 
an real, For this Idea is not given im objectively by a 
‘eoretcal reason, bat ceraly subjectively by a practical reason 
‘which iposes on ittelf the doty of acting in accordance with 
len; and all that man obtains, by means of it (on the 
salogy mercly of = law giver of all rational world-bcings) iv a 
‘certain prompting to repcetent to himself Conscience, ago called 
Religion, ax respansitlty to a Holy Being, diferent fom kat 
Intieately preent t0 oarveves, and to wubalt bissel to the 
will of that Being as the rule of rightevasnes. Here the 
concept of religion is for man merely a principle 
of judgoent, fa vet of which he regards all his duties an 
Aivine comsandsents In other words, the iden of God 
‘only a regulative principe, x beaistic fiction. 

‘lol the Baton of the de af Go recht ina f9 
th of Gos sate sto eons Sr Sold 
Kant puts it in his “foal ote", the iden of a div 
june ls ace pencelged- sit i ot a pedal being who 
‘iinioters i for fn that case conflicts would arin betwonn 
‘cand legal peoeilen. It is fstice regarded aa substance « 

ich passes judgment... .* Weare therefore dealing with 
jastice as such, conceived as a superlative principle ascribed 
to-n muperiecawoaa subject”. But realty cannot be ansumed 
of such a being, who, as jodge of the warld, would ato 
Ihave! to be crestor of the worki—to be in contradiction 
with the priscioles of practical reason, acconding to which 
the creation of the wor, of a product wo antagonistic to 
the object of loving Creator, might better not have taken 
place at all”—-s pasmge ovecooked by E. von Hartmann, 
‘who has roprawmted Kast, not withoot justice, at *the fatber 
of peainian 

‘But ia nt, from an ethical standpoint, « reprcbemsible Ue 
to speak in this manner of « “belief in a future world-udge™ 
‘whose ceality we do not assume? This important question is 
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ncumed' In § 9 where a sharp distinction Je drawn between 
the necessary rations) belief is the idea of a God and the Us 
of the bypocrite. It ia a li, “if = penon penuaden hirself 
tht wo at o sy Sam ond ight prot de soot 
to recognize mach a future-woeld-judge in thought, a9» 
comncemene nee 
nypoeritical bls favour”. Its a2. tT anyone 
“tacer Himself tah has x eacte venation fo the ror 
Jaw, when the only inceative he cealy tele ix the fear of 
‘puuishisent®, In soch & person the ides ofan othice lawegiver 
Ie not efective and consequently not "real", and of auch a fan 
4H ey Jusly be sald that he is aselyclaizing « belie in 
future worldjodgr, sce he does not posens such a judge in 
Ihimselt". For the truly ethiesi man realy Snds this belief to 
‘lel, in the sense that it is efficacious within him to much a 
degree ‘that the moral law is a8 sacred to bm a8 if there really 
‘were a divine lnw-gives and, in this sense, he mcerely believes 
in God. Bat he i guilty of an jones ie", to whom the moral 
law is us inconvenient chain bat who yet pretends to bloucif 
sd t bis God thar be loves the mora! law. But anyone *© 
‘whos, fa the true seats of Reason and the Critique of Reason, 








posncanes the philosophical inner belt in God and door oot, 
Horie sa trey, eae Roa wt Andie whe 
hhas the true inner bollef in God may say wi 

in an extemal sense that he belie God, witbout beg 
tilly of an “extemal fc", Bet the man who hes the name 
Df God always oa bls tip, when God is to him not the weed 
itithor of an ethical code which embcaces the whole apist- 
‘world, but ac axblerary and capricious tyrant whove favour he 
Attempts to gain by Mattary—tis ean i guilty of ah “external 
lier. When he speaks of a sacred God, be "docs oot really 
‘believe whet be says to others"; and noch a tae “Inaults the 
Aignity of an tn his ows pers” 

1 Ck ste mda he Rage Prd dr sep, 
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‘ants Posthamoas Papers 


Kanr's Opus pisteman “deserves seither the over-raluntion 
‘oe the under-aleation which it has received from opposite 
quarters "—argorsetsin sepport of thin jxlgment willbe Sound 
in the Arch J. Gerck Pluss, 883, VoL 1V, 732-736. In the 
sane article it is aloo deconttrated that the portzugons maz 
script really contains twa distinct unsnished works! The two 
works are promiscsously thrown together and were published 
{in this form (unfortanately incomplete) by R. Beicko is the 
Aiprensnacke Monatickrsft, (88:-1884, Vols. XIX, XX, XXI, 
‘They contain, particslarly Vol. XXI, some remarkable passngen? 
To. Vol. XIX ve fied on pp. $72-$78 and 620 wom ry 
important statements whick show that Kant reoognised the 
«an sich to be « Sction and iodeod regarded the whole 
‘separation of Appearance and the Ding an sich. fictive. Th 
in tha view takea ubove 08 pp. 74-76 and 152-153 though 
1897), the Ope postonun of 
Kant bed not yet been published (2882-68), oo that # offers 
1 very valuable confirmation of oar view. 

"The object {a appearacce . . . fows from the aynthetic 
concept .. “*: "the Thing-in-itvelfis « mental entity (ems ra/tomis) 
forming the lnle between tis ranfold whole wad the woity 
‘which the subject constitutes itself. The objectinsitselfae is 
tho senso-object ia itvelf not however as another abject but 
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inviteclf ia thought of us correnpondiog purrly in ides" (572). 
“The Thingla ite is not another object but onather manter 
cof becoming the abject. Tt is rot an ajicvas nowaurey, The 
Att of reamam which mus of the object of senue-pereeption 
‘© mere phesomenon, i the Ineligible abject” (Bia). “The 
‘ranaceadental made of concep is that of ition a appeas- 
Aancm tranroending that of the object at Thing intel, which iz 
nly an ear ratios, Le only a choughtentity nad not objectively 
Tar only subjectively etereinast, x conypms imnay (inde 
faioat)® (579). * The Thing intacifos is merely w thought 
“entity, ent ration ratioinanns” (578) CL. lan p. 280 note. 

‘Than exceodingly interesting passages contain x further 
Importact elaboration of the Kantian doctrie of the Thing-in- 
‘self sod confirm in & remarkable mancer, the miorpretation 
adopted not only by the author, bat also by’ x large number of 
‘eo Kantlans, pachcularly by the so-called Marbury xck00), a 
alo by Wiadelband and Rickert. That these remarks of Kent 
tse not more passing nations, i evidenced by the fact that the 
‘same standpoint reappears again repeatedly, and if posible, 
more clearly and empbatically, in the drafts published by 
Reicks, i Vol XI, on pp. S498 $82-599- 

"With the concept of « thing as spperrance is contrasted 
the camoept of w Thing-io-tsef (aa) ite secesstry counterpart 
(pendant)=#, not as that of an object (raaéser) differentiated 
Grom It but as merely conceptusily differentiated (logics oppesitwon) 

hich only foraan a siember of the dviaion subjectively at 
‘sbjectum noumeven. This weumenen, however, ix etki but & 
‘ational conception”; .- *hat which oormspode 10 the 
‘Thingrinthemselven is not a separable counterpart = .. but 
seally the sume thing regarded from another viewpolot. The 
‘noumumon us opponcd to the plescmenan ix the object thought 
‘by reason fn appearance, za 40 far a it comtalna the principle of 
‘the pouiblty of apathetic prepositions x prior! « ..” (367 and 
{a more dutal $68) * Objcts aunt be regarded as appearuncey 
not as Things-ln-themselves, ifthe determination of this man 
fold is to take place « priori” (s82-583). “Objects are con- 
‘ceptions fn appearance and the distinction foc the Thing lo- 
itself in not w distinction ofthe objects an Thiogp-in-tbenselves, 
‘but ody seientic Gdea) distinction, for the wxbject and nat 
to the object” (38s). "A. phenomence to which fla rauotar 
‘part (meumenon) corresponds, not as a separate thing bt ap an. 

Tae by Kan ioe. 
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act of reason=z, which, outside of reason is simply an object 
in genaral and exits only i the subject” (599) 

‘That ls clear enough The divison into appearances and 
‘Thingy-ic-theaseles i thus « avec "standpoint, *point of 
wlew!, “only subjective", "ideal", “acientiic” snmp 
dewrite sion, * fer parpooca” af “approach”, The Things- 
itself Is Geary and unquestionably sees and recognized by 
Kast to bea fiction, x cetbod of epproach usefl and necessary 

hstrction, where 





slmply 2 fetion and nothing else. 
I the same Volume, XT, 310, we also find innomerable 
passages in which the Getional nature of the idea of God in 
slated in new and ever more striking variations, We could fill 
any pagea with them, here wo ex only reproduoe the most 


Important. Ax before, we stall pay No attestion to pamages 
which stfce a dogmatic note, of which there areas 2 matier 
of fact, very few. 

‘We may begin with the emphatic passage on p 335: * The 
princpte of the recognition of all human estes‘ (congue) 
universally valid commandments, ie as the commandments of 
{A nuprene nce wd powerful law gives, aes «the subject 
‘to the rank of a unique beng endowed with power: Le. from 
the Iden which we ourselves form of God, we cannot, it is true, 
Inf the existeowe of och a belog, but we cas Infer the exis 
‘ence ‘as it were’ of such 2 being, and that sx emphatically ay yf 
‘rich © aldamen raion were united in tubetance with ce 
teing... The... atement: There is a God, must be an 
such reapected und observed ia its mors-practical reference 
‘ar ifit ad bers uttered by the Sapresoe Bang, althongh = 
it would be madness. either to belive in or ts with forthe 
sppearance of ach a Beng, to intake ideas for poroeptioon”™ 
Th the tame sense be says co. 331: “On this principle all 
‘human duties cx= ileewise be expresed ws divine command 
iments aad even formolated as auch, even though no sich 

be asiomed ax rubstance Tadeed 
“que imaterial whether we place 
Tie divine natare of the commaadioent ia Boman reason or In 
ach a pean, because the diference In more a. quezin of 
‘plracmlgy thas 2 doctrine ealnging the Vinita of knowledge” 
"The diftrenee iavolved in regeting duty as » commandment 
ef God, dows oot bring about any synthetic extension of oot 
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lesowledge but gives os merely an analytic olocidation of the 
sacredness 0f the law of duty as « commandment of reas. 
‘This important formulatioa we ave already encountered, 
‘The sume thought is expresed in a diferent and very stiking 
ray by Kant on p. 59: By this anelogieal aod of concept 
esuys, our outook is no doubt extended but not oor insight, 
"Te 9 not here practicable to esvume tbe existence of a auby 
stance of this od" (969) “God is met @ sitance ensting 
cutee of me (Rants tales} bot mecely a ora relation within 
(U4). This inter statement, that God is mot m abate 
Dut arlation, aad relation within me, Is expocielly deat 
‘we are consequently dealing in thin concept only sith « relation 
Ibetwoon the acting and the commanding pert of my reason. 
‘Further important passages are the following “the eate- 
gorleal imperative dors sot aarume a substance iaauing ite 
Commands fom om high, conceived therefore a ontaide of ce, 
‘bat is 4 commandment or a probibition of my own reason, 
Nevertheles 











al imperative represents human doties 23 divine command: 
ieots, not fa a bustocial sense as if [x divine being] hed once 
Given certain commands to mae, but in the sease that reason 
= has power to command with the authority and in the guise 
‘f'n divine perton™ (571), “the ideal peston who exercacs the 
highest asthonty, God," ie aot a “substance dicrent from 
min”; and, for that reason, “there can be no somtroverny as 
‘to whether there be a Gad in ssbetance or not; that la not & 
subject for controversy (otartum tt). We 

‘ith existing entities outside of the dria 
nature of whose attrfbates might be matter for controveray, bat 
with a mere idea of pure reason examining it» own principles” 
Thin Kant (bid 571) in contrast to the * technlal-pructical™ 
vwiom, which assurmes an active God is mature, called the * prag- 
paticmoral” view—another anticipation of * pragentins ”, 
feven io phraseology. Further ox be says: “ the exitteace of 
such a being can only be postulated practically, in viow, that I 
‘ofthe neceaity 1 feel to act as if were under this terribe bat 
salutary gquigacee, which Je at the same time « guarantee, 
reagaising all my duties us divine comcaands (languass, mo 
ers). Cansequeatly, the existence of such a being isnot 
Portolated in this formula Ue would, isdeed, be vel-contra- 
ictory™ (61) The eswumption of contradictary and yet 
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Practically weful concepts constitutes, ax we know, the easenor 
of the true fiction. The sare idea is aloo exprened in the 
words: “in the Idea of God as a moral emence we live and 
ove and have our being, parzed on by the recognition of our 
duties divine commana The concept of God is the Idea of 
44 moral being which, a3 such, judges and tawes universal 
commands, This isnot « hypothetical thing bt pare practical 
reason Huei...” (613614). “It i cot at all nccemary for 
‘the categorical imperative that a substance should exit whose 
duties are also the commands of reaton; on the contrary 
[when we cogacd our daties as divine commands, we thereby 
understand] merely the saccednest and of these 
commana” (Gra) Ie is “merely a judgment according to 
‘analogy. We look spon all human duties as they were divine 
commands” (7d). “The Idea of such a being before whom all 
bend the Koos, et, arises out of the extegorial icaperative and 
Ret wer wrsa and, subjectively la human practical reason, a 
God is necessarily thought, althougs nat objectively given. Tt 
1s upon this that the prizeiple of the recognition of human 
duties as divine cocamancs is based” (615). The “mr seme 
is wn aus rations... Ut is not x submance outside of 
‘the conception of duty underlying « geaecal practical 
Drncpie in tdeatcal mien tat conalzed inthe concept of « 
Divino Being x4 an ideal of human reason” (616) Thi 
“logislative power gives force to these laws, although only i 
idea" (617-618). For we are dealing here with corsmands 
‘which the subject really prescribes fo itself although it treatn 
them an rules laid down by a personal being other and bighoe 
than itself” (619 "But im the cass of can we are able 20 
make conceivable the dictate of reason ax it bears on the 
tsoecpt of daty in general aad on the recognition of duties aa 
(languam now cot) divine commaniiznents, becxuse thie iin 
‘pertive is conceived as rll and iesuing absoiste commande, 

1s socuething proper to x ruler, im an something to be 
tributed to a person: the ideal of a substance mich wr 
tursebes crete —these words are ound at the ead (620) of the 
suncript publiabed by Reicko in 1884, where the eame and 
alles expeensians frequently recs. 

Finally Kant peopousds the daring question: 
religion without the assumptian of the existence of God i 
jpoatble?” (6r6) and soswere: "eligi Is not the belef in a 
Substance of eapeciat Botiness, rank or power, from which we 
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can by Mattery obtain favours acd revande” (420) “it is 
‘conacletionsnons (miki Av ralipion), the sacredness of & muss 
‘ansent, the nncerity of bis sef-confeavion. Confess it toyota, 
For this the eaucept of God ls not required, wall less the 
porulate: Thore & « God” (370)—but only the dogme, for 
Kant holds fast 0 tho idee of God as Idea. In this senae bo 
mays on p. 610; “the principle of performing all daties ax 
‘vine commands, is religion”, for “thet al} mas duties are 
to be prescribed as divine commands fe inherent in every 
categorical iimpeestivo” (6t4). Kant soes in this « Justiied 
‘anthropotorphlaas” (356) end Ie ls In this sense chat “the 
sora lesperstive can be rogurded an the voice of God” (577, 
ch 4tg). Cf aloo p. 306 above. This expression is frequeatly 
repented in the Opus pestumom : 40 also, “to judge as", *eo0- 
cave as," treat ag”, “thick ws", *for practical purposes, ete, 
ia conclusion t tay mention a vary important practical 
comequmee drawn by Kant (rom his examination, We all 
lknow that there ia but one single case in which man who 
(inks in this way about is own thoughts, expressed only 
ce in writing, is compelled as = cuizen to perfor an action 
‘which directly requirer the iden of God; and chat is the oath. 
Can x indfvidnal who thinks thus take the oath demanded of 
him by the state (as witzess, expert, official, Member of 
Pasliament, ete)? To this qeestion Kant, after «little 
election, p 483-~onbasitatingly and consistently replies with 
tan emphatic Yea. “We can sweat by God withoot admiting 
hisexistence. To wear by God wichoct admitting (affirming) 
Is exintenc, simply indicates conscienicurseas "i ehmply @ 
somsclections affirmation: joro ia. far Drow fcrtem firme. 
‘That ratement does not divectly imply that 1 ketom that God 
mitt, T simply take pon my conscience the risk of being 
called « lar iF Tuttec a untruth, 414,436, 417. In explamse 
don of which Kant then adda, jhrare= ju ovary; jh is Jebowa, 
Jupiter, to who mac's beart i an open book, who * knows the 
i "Of the Beiog wo “ioweth the beart* Kan 
speaks fre pecossary idea of reason 
Indeed the whole Avdif philosophy that we have been dlacsssing 
ae Hic in view “as the Supreme Idea” “God” is an 
xpatit» neces ide od des wre “eure fetios" 
odes of wppronc Kast and others like him act ar if 
tech Gol wo fgg thes} Sat comes Cher Nat 
God, their" practical belle!" in'& God. 
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FORBERG 

RL—FORBERG, THE ORIGINATOR OF THE TIOHTEAN 

‘ATHRIEM CONTROVERSY, AND HIS RELIGION 
oF as. 


‘Tum oveewhelming oumber of passages from Kant which 
we have quoted and discasaed above soficiently prove that 
the Anif'viow plays an extrnorliauily important part in 
Kant. “This vide of Kant bas bitherto been almort entirely 
neglected od is those cases where his Asif doctine bua 
boca slightly touched opon (ex. by Voluat, Rée, Gteland) 
kas only bons Brooght {sto relation with Dis acsual doctrine of 
ideas, widhoot jt being sapected thet thi afitode alo han 
1 Jetinive sigeitcance for Kaat's view on the piikaopby of 
‘eligi, on ethics and on law, as well a2 on natnea! science 
and mathersatics, 

Our presentation, particclarly with regerd to religious 
philooopy,intmdacrs us to a quite new Kant a Kant in oat 
Teapoct more radical, fn esother more consorrative than the 
Kant we bree bercnfore known, Hic sevealsbiawelf tot a 
a theoretical son-Thelst, js the sense thet be comes to 
tegurd the existence of « Supreme Spin te in the ordioary 
seme of existence, ut not only not probable, but extremely 
iqprobable—untelisratle icdoed nd even iexpomible. The 
pemages quoted above range fom the improbable to the 
possible, in varying gradations, avoiding the seal escape 
bby way of agnosticinm, which teaches thut the domala of 
Thingricchemselves {7 unkown, though i might very well 
cnaaist of a Wodd of Spirits with a Supreme Spit at thet 
bead. Suck agnosticism, which is indeed also fond in Kant, 

‘which the majority of Bis dlscipics have adopted, appears 
weak compromise compared with the radicalies of 
the ‘pastages ven above, whereis Kant takes his seat an 
the extra Int of tse pilowpbical parhasect: £0 him all 
‘transcendental conceptions ure oothing but“ sell-formed ideas", 
‘Thia radical carrent in. Kaatign thooght bas been given fil 
value tnd promisence in the pasuges quoted above. Kant, 
Uhen, ia euch wore radical an the pantbeists, wow sents 
rental, mystical and vagee conceptions were geneclly shir 
fest to bm. Moreover, bis pemimiam, to which €, von 
Hiarumace qoite ightly elled attention, ax well ax is doctrine 
cof radical eel le quite Iveconclable with puotheies, Kant 
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far moce radical: he secogsizes that the conceptions of 
4 wansceadeatal world, the whole conceptual apparatus per- 
taining 19 them, conalst of ideas constrocied by ourselves; 
and, with singular courage and loyalty to Bis philosophical 
calling, he develops the fll consequences of this view. These 
consequences bave hoon called negative, althoegh they contain 
‘nothing hut the posting of existing veality, ure positiviss, 

But on the other band the passages we bave quoted reveal 
2 Kant far more conservative than be is geoczally represented. 
Kant the rational phllosopber, the thicker ofthe Enlightenment, 
chassplons the * permisaltilisy”, nay, even the “ propriety" of 
‘hose religious conerptians wlich, on accoant of thee abmordity, 
hhorrifed *he traditional thinker of the Enlightenment ; such 
for inatance a8 the Virgin Birt, the idaa of Atonement, and the 
{dea of the Last Judgeeat. For Kast these seas are w service 
‘able pedagogical expedient, “aathetic machinery" for the 
“timation and furtherance of ors! iexpslses, a sensuous poate 
dein oleh ith stom din “he ruind 
But foc hum all Ideas of « transcendental world 
Tio boo to this extagory, to the category of Asaf and it 
1s only from this angle that Kent's cclebmted "moral proof 
for the existence of Got is to be regarded, namely an 
‘Avif standpoint adopted far practical purposes, It it not 
the rnaity, in the sense of existential valse, of the iden of 
God which is therem demoastrated by Kast, as we remarked 
above on page 279; but its ceality, in the sense of ethical 
signifeance and validity, fa fact its moral value, True critcal 
pphlowophy is concemed with the idea of God and only with 
the Kea. This Kant refuses to abandon: indeed he cannot 
abandon it becnuse it is immancatly or, he calla it in bis 
academic language, analytically contained in the oxtrgorical 
‘imperative. Kant not only teackes up to uct ar if our duties 
‘were divine coczandments; be teaches that anyone, who acts 
smoraly bchavos az if automatically a God had dictated thin 
Dehariour to bim. From this agai follows the ale that, if you 
‘Wish to act morally, you must et er if you were under the 
‘orders of a God, of yaur God. 














‘Teroughout the sbole period betweex Kent's appearance 
fand tha prnsent day, ealy a very few people have realized that 
‘thls was the real Kant. Soame—disciples ua well as opponents 


were move or lens cleariy nware of it; others noticed It but 
bbad wot the courage t9 speak oat. Tha only waiter to se0og- 
lag and expound Kant's trac doctrine in this respect was 


"Forberg's pame {1 well known in the history of pbosophy. 
1 all trontisen on the sobject we are told that Forberg published 
fan eraay inthe Philesnphischs Jowrnai, edited by Fichte and 
lethatcer (1758, Pat 1) under the Ube The Developaiert 
of the Concept of Religion”, tz which Fichle profned en 
explanatory may “On the Ground of our Belle fo 2 Divi 
Goveeament of the World." These two essays gave rite tothe 
*Atheiam-controverry™, in comequence of which Fichte re 
sigued o lot hi profsorsbip at Jena. The whole iaterest of 
the istodans of philosophy bas, catucally enough, born con- 
cmntrated upon Fichte, a major lumizary in the piilosopbical 
heavms, beside whom the entirely unknown Forberg, ux a very 
smodest ite planet, was quite icsigniscant This was so,even at 
the time of the * Atheism-controversy”itvell, which falls rainiy 
fn the your 1799 Inall the murserous weitags on either side 
sf this conkoveny, which agitated the whole of intellectual 
Germany, oaly Fichte’s name was meationed. And 30 1 waa 
Iter on,” ‘The Bistorians of philosophy, when the essay of 
Fichte apperred in bis Complete Works in 1645, (Vol. FID, 
lad no longer any occasion or facilities for looking at the 
‘ld ceiginal copy peated on Bloting-prper, in which alone 
Forberg' essay was to be found. ‘This remarkable exsny thas 
remained ancead and forgoticn, 20 that although Forberg’s 
‘ame survives inthe bietory of philosophy bis ideas have been 
‘ried. 

‘Thee ideas are, however, quite remariable. Forberg clearly 
qarped and presented, at least in its bask peincples, Kanes 
‘Asif doctine, partislaly In relation to the philosophy of 
religion. Not s single one of the coontlem rontempamry— 
‘tad Jatee—Kant scholar han really understood what twas tbat 
‘Kant was ultimately aleaing at o his religious philonophy. But 
‘this man, with Bis clar understanding aod his intcectual 
cure, west to the very root of the matter. We may here 
reprint the mort inpoctant pamages of this forgotten treating, 
‘fier a losereal of sce thas a sentry. 

“Just an the idea of a futsze ponnble comencns of all men 
inal thelr judguects continually Bouts before the eye of think 
ing people wo there Goats before the vision of all orally good 
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ren tho ides of general cantons ia Good, the Ides of & 
‘rivera extension af jatice and goad-wil” (p. 30). But in 
regard to the former it has to be Gbverved that ° the reign of 
(rath isan idea. For ln view ofthe inficie varity of capacities 
‘which nature seems to have taken auch pleansre in searing 
‘rondeast, it cam never bo expected that an agreement of all 
‘People la all fadgmenss wil tke place. The kingdoa of truth 
‘wil almoet ceranly never come, and the fal nim set before 
Itaof by the epublle of acholars wil n all Bkeltbood, aever ba 
‘talaed. "Nevertheless, the unquenchable interest in trot that 
‘barns in the Breast of wery thicking wen will demand, forall 
ctomity, that be should gocahat ext with al) in power atid 
pread truth in every direction, te. behave exactly ar if error 
rant some day be completely extirpated and we might lock 
forward to a tine when truth will regain undisputed sover- 
‘igaty. This Indeed is characterise of a nature like that of 
man, designed! to be for ever epprosimatiog to anattainable 
Heals” (p29 £)- 
‘As wth the kingdom of truth, soit ia wits the kingdom of 
eres toed tn come of 8 
‘arth, the Kingdom of truth and jortice: 
‘hia career, be vees it as far off as ever... 
be individoa!, do against an iemora world? 
to stroggle agsizat the stream of wrong? 
Shel he henceforth let the world go ie own galt, and crave > 
imself, or, # rany be, scrisce himeelf for an ideal end 
that fe never attained?*(p. 34). “No-bin good heart bruly 
sdmoaishes bim—yeu shall éo good aod never weary of itt 
Believe that vierae in the end will triumph... Believe that 
‘0 ood action doce or sven merely denned by you, no matter 
how small and obscure and humble it be, will be jot £0 the 
‘haphazard course of things! Belleve that somewhere in thia 
conree of things there is plan, imperceptible to you, It trie, 
but ealulated on the ulsimate tramph of the Good! Believe 
that the kingdom of God, the iingdoes of truth and of justlon, 
‘wll come of earth; and do you but work far Hs xming! « 
Tels true that in all ths you cannot scientifically demonatni 
tint it mast be 40. Enough that your beart bids you att a if 
it wore 40, and early by s0 acting you will prove that yon 
‘ave sellglon * (9p. 34-25) 
“This is the way, the only way, in which religion x born in 
the heart of 2 good man The good man deetren that good 











shonld prevail everywhere on earth, asd be fels compelled by 
‘na consclence to do all that he can to help towards the attaine 
‘ect ofthis end. » .. He accordingly believes that the end he 
seta before bienset, the supremacy of the Good, in an atainable 
end... Ase matte of ulation, he may leave on ocr side 
the soestion whether this end ls possible or inpossible; but 
‘when he acts he anuat bebave ar if he bad decided in favor of 
Jes possiblity, and ke evest endeavour gradually to draw nearer 
to that eud* Even if be is convinced that "it is afer all 
imponsible to caake angels oot of rea" he auuet wot on that 
account give up the struggle: for he “could sot but admit to 
hairwelf thet to act on the oppoaite peiseiple gives pronf of & 
(eat acd exalted mind" (pp. 96-572. 

* Religion, therefore, is not « ecstter of indiference, about 
‘which we can do as we lke. it isa duty. It i our duty to 
‘eleven an ordering of the affairs of this world such that one 
can calcalate on the fnal success of all good plane, and thet 
the striving to advance the Good and oppose Evils not quite 
im vain} of, what comes to the same thing, to believe in a 
moral world-gorerasment or is a God ho rules the world 
according to moral laws Yet this belief by 20 means 3 
daty in virtue of its being theoretical, ie an idle spenultion, 
but simply aed solely in a0 far anit ix practice ie fn a0 far az 
ls a ule of actaal conduct. En other words, it i2 not a duty 
to belleve that there exists a oral workd-government ar x God 
a4 oral world roler; our duty simply to act af of we 
Tatioved 1 "In thicking over the teatter or discuaing ft, we 
can take what position we will, declare in favour of theism of 
Atheiam, according an we think we cam jurtify oucselves ia the 
forum of speculative reason ; for bexe it iy not a question of 
smigon bn of wsealation oto ight end wrong bt of sah 

‘error. Only in real life, where we must act it our daty * 
to act in the foegelog seote, in the eplit of this Asif view 

36-38). 

(Pr An tn cppote ladle bad for “an tat 
principle we should be acting against oar own conscience 
“That principle (the principle of iereligion) i 

‘opposed to our daty and is sicful. No one 
consciesce any other principle Unen thet of 




















‘ourselves to be misled by the Seling that 
‘aot within our power—me cust eqgard Overy 
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snd noble napization as money entrusted to ax, which we have 
to pot out at interest; we mst work onccasingly towards the 
‘xtenrion of the te and the good in our own sphere...» work 
fee ideals In the ope that chance (or the Divinity, aibeit a 
forme eras tw) it mere of ion, don sar 

++ These principles are the priscples of religion, and 
Fie is tentee sting beta bull e ooo of aa 
(food cause, ast as icrtigion ls nothing. but deopalr of the good 
atse, Religion ix by no tcans x temporary expodient of 
‘maa weakness (though this it becomes, so s000 as we think 
of eliglops belief ux a theoretical belief); the power of the 
‘moral wit it nowhere more wondecfaly and sublimely mani 
feted than in. the principle of the seligions man: 1 will 
have the world betiny, whether or no it be Natare's will” 
Gp. 3949) : 

“Can we expect every mas to possess religion ? 

Annoy Unquestionably, just az we 0 expect every EA 
to act conacentiously 

“Can a perv be optight withoot beicsing in God? 

Ammer Yes. Foe bese we are unquestionably dealing 
‘with theoretcal belief 

“Can an atheist pomem coligion? 

Arrusr: Certainly. We can say of a virtuous atheiat that 
fn bin heart Se secognizes the very same God whom he denen 
‘with bis tongue. On the ont han practi belief and theo- 
etic! wabclief, on the other, theoretial belief (which then 
‘fecomes superstition) and practical oxbelit can very well exist 
together” (pp. 42-44) 

"This Religion of Axit, a1 we may now call {foe short, 
‘worught upon the author (who was Rector of the Lyarum af 
‘Sualeld) & disciplinary inquiry which, however, hed 0 cv 
consequences since his judges happened to be very senslble. 
‘Forberg published a publi justification under the tie Fri 
Gark Forbergs Apslagic seins angeblchen Atheionas (Goths 
179% 9. th From thie pampbilet, now exceedingly mre, 
rmumt quote a few tore sestmoces fo ilestration of Forbeng’s 
standpolnt. Theoretical atheism is, a8 such, « mere question 
of specalntion and in that respect harmless and withost danger 
indeed “an attack of theoretial atheism is really something 
that every ane should wish to have once in iit IK, fa order to 
find out by wn expericnat on his ows beast whether it desires 
‘the good for its own sake, as it ought, or merely fer the sake 











of some advantage to be expected, if wot in this, then fo acotber 
world” (p35). Practical abel Uc socnething quite diferent 
(Gor it the aoral law is not so sacred ap it would be if « God 
txisted): such “peacial disboie! fs mean egoiam. He who 
‘oce not blieve in God practically, 2 godless Virtue withoat 
religion is « contradiction (p. 26). "Im thin ease the mying of 
A grest ange, “Blessed are the pure in heart for they aball ee 
Gest cnn a ved, ed weed mening” (B13). Tn 
in ease I in very case duty to 

‘What this sense is, becomes clear on page 141, whese 
Kant esoteric docsl0s, vo Obvious a0d_ yet 50 
in announced fo the words: the “kingdom of God”, the role 
‘af the good in this world, the moral worid-order, is logically 
potable, but it may well be that fs actual fact iecvnstancon 

might arse in large rairaber which, in spite of our loglal 
potubilty would, aeverthelea, prove thi to be a real impose 
Ellty. Asd even if we adeitted the woest, that the actual 
impossibility of the kingdox: af God cou, at this very moment, 
‘be demonstrated, what would be the consequence? Would 
All efforts to attain the kingdom of God, fe. all malty, 
neceazarily cease at once and umaelishness disappeas entirely 
from the face of the carth? Why should it? Does effort 
‘become ‘expose the momest soccens is seen 0 be fa 
possible?” The adversary, the sepeesenative of the lower 
lemnnts in human nature, will reply to this, according to 
Forberg: "No, But it at oxo becomes ‘nratioaal.” To 

tial spirit in te person of Forberg anowern: 
aqueationably that la 30 if success be the Boal am of effort, 
the goal the final im of the ranner. But what ifthe ativing 
were u Snal sim in itself” What if dere were no goal {© 
Je attaaed or, what is the same thing for the runes, oxy 
a goal set at an infrite distance? What if the goal ware 
there for the sake of the race, not the race for the sake of 
the goal?" 

Bf a man who “regards auch optimism as completely 
chimecical", who te convinced that the woeld Is “full of 
‘stupidity, fasshood and wickedness”, canvizend consequently 
of the presonce ofan immoral world-onder ,. "if uch 2 man 
‘evertheleas neglects nove of bis datles to hb fellow-men and 
<onalitently behaves according to principles which indicate the 
agentes consideration foc the cighta of his felow-men and far 
‘the common good, this is true tnd gectioe religion; and ik ia 
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0 oly because it is the atttede of x man who docs not 
believe and yet acts. In other marda,it isnot the (chearetical) 
bali that tho Kingdom of God is coating, which conutitutes 
Feligion; but the endearous to make i come, even I we belleve 
‘that it never wil come This and tis lone ia religion”. 
In this pense religion isa practical belief in the “kis 

of God tio act ar by our actin it cold be rout 

to boing. 

Here we bave the religion of Asif is ies ost clearly defined. 
and purest for, 

Forberg definitely denies the existence of a moral workd- 
eder; for the bigh dignity sod sublimity of this form of the 
seligion of Asif line precisely in the fact that a good can does 
‘good although theoretically he Goes not believe in a mora 
‘World-order be nets nx if bp did believe in ft, This sciglon 
of Asif ls built up on a poaitiviste and at the same time 
peenatic basi 

‘Flee, on the other band, is convinced that auch © sora! 
wworid-order, such a divise werkd-government, actually existn: 
hin coovctin i specclatve, based oo spocolation and leada 
to speculation. Fichte i sot eatised withthe practical beli 
in the kingdom of God decanded by Focberg. “Fichte's belicf 
inthis Kingdom, oven thoogh % had grown up axturaly on a 
practical basis, is Itelf thearetial. "To. Forberg this sora) 
‘warld-order is only « Sction, to Fichtr it in x philasophical 
‘sxiom, a dogma. What is to Focberg merely an ‘as I, ito 
‘Fiehte u “that” and a "bocause'. We wre, i other words, 
ealing with two cxticly diferent views of the work, with (wo 
ontirely dilfecet types of mao. ‘The Fichtean man says: [ 
eaanot ut ethically if no moral woelé-order exis bean oaly 
‘ct ethically because such an order exists, Toe Forberg ma 
saya: 1 behave ethically eves If there iso moral warld-order 5 
aay, although there la name, I act aa there were one. For 
Fiche this standpoint of Forberg, Le. the res) Kantian weaned 
point a unattainable and for that reason incomprebensible. 

Forberg was the clearer and core consistent thinker. Bat 
{rom the point of view of historical teleology it is perhaps 
‘etter that ft war Fichte and not Focberg who determined the 
futher development of German pbilosphy, which was eventsally 
‘10 work oat the varioas potentialities contaized inthe far yreaber 
etic ofthe former. But the “fights of genius”, xs Kast ays, 
‘often lend m= astray and, for that reason, it is porkaps 20 Jeo 




















FORBERG om 
‘eleologically justiéable that after the very beiliant errorn of 
German speculation we should to-day return to the clear and 
‘efinioe Kant Forberg veligion of Asif which, in spite of it. 
lear definition, is yet not devold of warmth and poetry, and 
represents in its radical form the bighest point to which the 
‘buman mind, or rather the human hear, is capable of raising 
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(O—LANGES “STANDPOINT OF THE IDEAL" 


Tr wasalcioet seventy years before the Kasi-Forberg sallgion 
of Avif agai made i appearance, Yough not onder this 
‘ame—in the wtings of F- A. Lange.  Duriog thor orwe, 
fecaden,phlesophy ad been sa felly cccupled with mea 
phynlal symems and controversies between’ Orem, that the 
fnore subdued tomes of the crieal Asif doctrine were cur 
pletely drowned by the els of te phosopbical market. And 
yet it was not entialy drowsed. 1 two men, both thevlogiana, 
iE found an echo—aa echo, If teve, in. which the original 
seaning was busily to be recognized. Thove were Scheler- 
Shins as ropmnie othe Aol! pi af Tam are 
ts a te ve view, wun 
probably very well acquaisted with the essays of Fichte and 
Forbcg, an the * Atbnism-apote™ occurred ia the yours of 
bis development. His own standpoint i+ x kind of combina. 
fiom of Fiebtean paothelan with x diluind form of the 
octine. Fiche, who had originally been infumced by 
sino, after passing through the Kastan critique, substituted 
for the Spincean abstance the ego, not the individaal ogo, 
Dot the uaiveral ego which he vegusded as, in tbe end, colo 
cident with God ; the individeahepo is depeadent upen the 
abeolute ago which for Fichte is identical with the Godbead. 
‘Tha ellog of dependency upon the Absolute enosttuts for 
Seulermacker the feliog of plety. But che Abwolute, on 
‘which the individual-ego fees sel to be dependent, is ver 
Tenowable. Neverthelo our sentiment of piety fel the nod 
to this of the Absolute ia « symbolica! manner, on the 
analogy of humes reletionshipe ‘The idea of a system of 
‘wocalng symbolical concepts such as Forberg posted as a 
leading principle for every theology, was actully realized by 
Sehieermacher. In Mis dogmatic writings the formula fo 
conceive at7 ia offen repeated. Keen in Schieiermacher bla 
self and far more surkedly 1a his wuceerora, these religiocs 
Fetions have, secording fo our Law of Ideational aie become 
‘wansformed into bypotberes and dogman A further clabora- 
tian of Seleiermecker method is found in Biedermann md 
Ligelan. To purnve farther the Sntorkal connections to show 
how the conviction ofthe necerity of religions plcaze language 
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‘wus gradually formed, lies beyond the limits of our wark and 
must be left to others. For the same reson we canot occupy 
unvelves Ia any detall with de Wete: be had bexs influenced 
toy Fries, whose doctrise of presentiment hat influenced 
number of theologinns De Wetze, Heewive, tales the atime 
‘that the presentiment of the unknown Abmistn roast be 
‘expramsed in conscious symbols. ‘The perception that religioa, 
‘pecially religious practice, sumt necemarily rake cooscoas 
‘uve of eymboliea) language, is exceedingly old, an Forberg. 
rightly remacia: the realization that the detailed ideas of 
religions objocta are indigpenssble fctions i found in early 
‘Chintianity 23 {a all religions. A history of the varying 
pluses of this realiation baz 20 far not been written; but 
‘wherever theology had a philosophical basis, it could not be 
Absent. Schlelermacher and de Wette conacquently only 
‘xpresent, in this regard, specin| phases of a contingous develop» 


beginning in the fer 
has outtlved them and is still active nt the 
Nevertheleas this method, undes the influence of the Kantitn 
‘elilows philosophy, wan clearly and strongly developed in 
‘these two theologians 

‘Not unconnected with these two thinkers but at the sae 
time quite independent of them, stands the figure of F. A. 
Lange. He emacclpated himeeif from 
fand, for that reason, the philooptical principle 
isin ts original purty This explaine 
wwe find no longer the diluted and Innoevoas form of the Kant- 
Forberg religios of Asif bat the radical, more consistent and 
undiluted fore, x set forth, even im the fist edition (1865), 
and still better in the second (1873-1878), of bis well-known 
Husory of Materialism (Die Guckichs das: Materistiomas und 
Kritih seiner Badewtuag ix der Gegenwart, after completing 
‘which this great thinker died. Sioee that time the book bas 
appeared in many new efiions, two new popular anes having 
been published recently (those of Reciam and Kzéner) In 
spite of it wide-spread popularity, Lange's “standpoiat of 
the ideal” which met with muck inialigent appreciation and 
found masy flowers among the gener! publ, bas, op to 
the present, not been usderstood by professional philosophers 
He was regatded an a freak: and as Kant’ ows cognate 
‘int of view bad not been rightiy apprebended, while thet 
of Focberg bad beon entirely forgotten the philoopiion wre 
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‘unulo to grasp the fact that Lange's “standpoint of the Ideal” 
‘wan but u nncanary Unk in a great chain of 

"What does Lange mean by the “standpoint of the ideat”? 
He expresses himself very clasly and concisely in the intro- 
action to the second volume (1 shall refer to the eecand German 
Edition throeghout) concerning “the ifting of religion into the 
‘phere of the ideal”, by which means the old quarrel between 








leas Inta the domain of the unknowable, ix. against Spenoer, 
‘Tyndall and even J. S. Mill, "Intellectual sonality demands 
of up that in the sphere of reality we aall not cling 10 vague 
pomibiliies, but stall always prefer the greater proba 
tala this case, to tho exrumption thet time is no “Ue ater 
tdmath” and in genaral no divine "world-government” 1. n0 
mora) word-order anywhere. But “we adould create for our 
selves in Imagination a fairer and more perfect world”, and 
thersby *icalize life”. *If this principle is once conceded, we 
shall be compelled to allow its value to myth—as myth" (“even 
‘the unbelieyer” can, in this sense,“ make the ides) image of 
Christ bis own”) But le is sore fomportant that we shall 
rise to the recognition thet it is the mame necesity, the 
same «root of our human eature, which supplies ue through 
‘the nenses with the idea of the word of reality und which lala 
‘usin the exercise of ass bigest creative and synthetic powers, 
to fashion & world of the ideal, in which to take refoge from 
the limitation of the seases, and in which to fad aguin the 
true Home of our Sp 

‘The imaginative and creative syntbesis Lange, following 
Kants theory of knowledge in an independent way, shows 0 
be that whicb produces our ordmary conception of the wotld. 
‘The senses provide the material, bot it is our synthetic 
faculty which couttructs from this 2 “camualy™ arranged world 
of things”. * Causality” and “substance” are only xtogorical 
Sanctions of the ache. When Kant calls the products of 
‘his ayntbetic function “appearasces”, and contrasta these 
‘with the Thing icltselt, be ia himself falling into the errr 
of converting « categoria? function, the Thing—into an inde- 
‘pendent entity —of bypostasising it Lange emphasizes, often 
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fod snarpntcally (without however asiag the expreton) the 
purely Getiocal significance of the <ifference betwen “appoer 
‘ces” and “things dnehemselves”, pardculaty In Vel tl, 28 
49, $9, $7.63, 126, 137: the "Thing insncll” a “a. mere thing 
of thought", “the consent application of om laws of tought 
Jeads of tthe concept of an entirely peoblomatina! something 
bat thie is "a mere limiting concept”: “if, boweve, we at 
saked:whece these object arty the answer wil beta the 
‘Pheoomens. The mare the Thing-1-itself becomes atenaated 
oa mere ides the more dows the word of appearances gals in 
reality", "We eaay quiet acquiesce ia thin vlew (Ut appear 
sunces and Things-inthemactves are eo be dMferentiaied), 20 
far ns Ris & neceasary cooarquence of out une of Bre under 
standing, although this name ondertanding upon further lavest- 
(gutlos must conf that i hay if created this antithesis"—in 
‘ther words, we sake se of this conceptosl apparatie as & 
els} Getion. The satnml disposition of amr reason necer 
sary leads us to asnucne, deides the world that we perceive 
With our senses, an imaginary world, This laagined world, 
0 far an ve fora any definite iea oft iam warld of halon, 
figrent of the brain”, and che “ineligible world tally under 
‘he samo condemaation (p. $7). 

‘The Interpetation of the inteUigihle work, found in the 
ficial Kant tnd bis traditional expositorn, Lange declare to 
bbe “open to suspicion, “erroneous” and “fatal” (pp. 35-63). 
‘Kant would not see, what Plato belore bien would cot see, hat 
the ‘ioteigible world” i « world of poetry, and that itis just 
‘this which cocatitues its valoe and digaity. For poctry tx 
‘the high and compreteasive ete in which it ust be taken 
here, cannot be regarded as the capricious play of taleot and 
fancy diverting theavelves with empty irginations. It is « 
Seceamry birth of the spkit, welling forth ftom the deepest 
‘ital cescrvoiss of the race the source of all that ie wblime 
aed sacred, and a valid counterpoise 10 the pestiminm which 
tine fom « one-sided precceupetion with the actoal. Kant wat 
fot devold of a feeling for this attitade toward the Inteligible 
world, but... his education and the age iz wBich be lived». 
prevented him frm carrying It through.” 

‘Thin jodgment on Katt is,as our previous dis 
show, iacorrect. Lange remaised imprisoned within the circle 
of the traditional interpretation of Kant und did not recogelee 
the iesportance of Kent's "anit" tenching. For 6, Bomeven, 
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{thet is no oan but ather 2 gain; for, just because he independ- 
cently arrived at x standpornt of the ideal * emsentitly identical 
‘with thet of Kants anit” dew (which was golmows to bim 
aad which be believed he was the Gast to develop), Lange [a 
for that very reason an independent witness of the fact that 
thie wtandpoint mut oecemarly be sdopted by everyone 
‘who follows out consistently to their ultimate conclusions the 
fandsoeatal (deus of Critica! Philosophy. 

‘Lange recognizes as iis immediate precunor not Kant hit 
Schiller, who, “with the iaxght of the divine, geuspe the 
inneraost kernel of the Kantian doctrines”. *Schile, rightly 
‘cacugh, made the intelligible world vislbe to wexac, by treatiog 
We aa poet To this be fellows in the footsteps of Plato, 
‘who, in contradiction to his own dialectic, produced his noblest 
creations when inthe cays he made the supereessnous vera. 
‘Schiller, the poet of freed, might vasture opanly to transport 
lieodom into the ‘Realm of Dreams’ aud Into the ‘Realm of 
Shadows’, for, a bla bands, dreams and shadows were sulsed 
into the region of the ideal. The wavering became a fixed 
ppl, the flcting a divine farm, the play of expec ax cver™ 
esting Jae, an be conftontod lie with the ideal, The good 
contalned in zeligion and morality cannot be more purely 12 
tmore forcibly expressed than in that immortal Hymn which 
closes with the ascenslon of the tortured Son of God. Here 
in embodied the escape of man fom the litation of the 
ensea into the fotelligible world. We fellow the god who 
"flaming, takes His leare of tan’, and cow dream and truth 
xchange their rSler~the ponderous dream picture of fe snkex 
tnd sinks and sinka” . .. "Only what endures when moaned 
Dy the standard of poetic party acd greatmen, can calm . . . 
tm sarye ag instruction in the ideal™ (p62 £). 

‘hie fa the standpaint of the ideal, which in aftcreandt 
further slaborated in two other passages, Vol. (1, pp. 484-503 
(E:T, Vol (5, pp. 265-291], an well ex in the special motion 

thin tie, Vat {Tp $39-96a [T.,Vol ITT, pp. 335-963} 
Toll these pamages Lange combats the idea * that iia all over 
‘with religion, now that scence has destroyed dogma’; “religion 
That be smntind, but can ly be loaed” by "beg 
hed into the realm of the ideal"; “religion together sith 
metaphysics must be pst on the samc footing with art" 
{b4g4h It in *a contradiction in the mature of our ongaaiao, 
which only gives us things wtole, compiets, and rounded io 
























terminology, wuysd fations. 
and verifatte nccoracy is ally 


{E:T Vol. ITT, p. 337} “the Err growed of realty is cox 
scioualy abaodooed”. The same isthe case with the creations 
of religious mysticiem. Tiere too we are dealing with conscious 
Jnventions 

"Thusa diferent standard of trath "ie necensary for religions 
as cistinguiabed fiom scientific, ideas, ad, comoquectiy, & 
iferent Concept of truth.“ Tae ancients regarded the poet as 
‘an inspired sees, who, being exirely absorbed in kis own vision, 
lived aprinally ix « world apart from common mortality. Might 
‘not this same absorption In an idea Bave ite place ia reigion 
alo? And if there aze men who live 1 ile of sacb complete 
riteal exaltation that for them eeeryday roalitics take 3 
secondary place, how can they describe the vividness, per- 
smaneney and practical efficacy of their exporiences, than with 
‘the word "truth?" "And since, in acaal fact, langange belongs 
to the people, we mus, for the present, acquiesce in the double 
meaning of the word ‘truth’ Even the philosopher ray 
allow the cond meaniag of the word truth’ bat be sbould never 
forget that it it « figurative meaning. Ho may cren wam ud 
ngalnst » fanatical oppeation to the “truths' of religion, if be 
W convinced that thee Wea! content stil! ponsenses valoe for our 
people” (Vel. I, p. 96 (E.T» VoL IIL, p. 382). 

‘Agala and again Lange calls atteston to the part played 
‘by the poetic principle in religion” (p. $03), of which the 
soctant world, the Stoies in particulr, were already aware 
{p.$01) for this reason the idea of "a religion pured ofall 
zo" (9. 497} ls a distorted fancy, for ceerywhere and at all 
i _ ae ee agi ota 
leis steps emery time me 
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tion, rliglos consets of x tissue or a stroctore of imaginations, 
of an "arhitecture of our ideas” (p. 496), whieh * ean Itt 
form" according to the sceds of the times (p. 494), bat which 
alyays beact on is face "the character of the ubealote™ (4938). 
To this seme, "gensine Idealism will always act up beside the 
phenomenal work an ideal world. and will concede to It, even 
‘when it a cegarded av « product of the trkin all those rights 
‘hich follow from its relation to the needs of our tatelectual 
Ye" Gp 530) Theoceical cuteriallsc: (which rejects every- 
thing of which “tbe truth easnot be demonstrated to coon 
enue p56, which dove not understand “the ideal side of 
rmilgioos life” becawe, for it, *the Téeal bas no correscy” 
2. $37) cannot, withost being inconsistent, aso itvelf to this 
‘andpoiat because, in the view of caatrlalisa, to start froma the 
‘whole .. . isan err. Te materialist cannot follow Sebfler's 
“Tae courage then in eving azd fo dreaming” (p. $13). Yet 
thin in precicly the “standpoint of the idea” 

"This “ mandpotnt of the ideal” basa separate ection devoted 
tot uader that tte" Lange in this action, & carrying on 
Tattle on two fronts. On the one band he attacks dogmatic 
aad orthodoy : "50 long as this tendency reigns the sasdpelat 
Df the ideal in seligion will ncver be able to amscrt itself clearly 

«the symbol favoluntaly and gradually becomes 2 rigit 
dogma! 1s the image of the sxint® becomes ax idol and the 
‘natural contradiction betwazo poetry and reason easlly degener- 
itor in the religions aphere lnto antipathy to the absolutely 
‘True, Urefel and Practical” .... Dogmatic orthodaxy "thinks 
of the Idea clemeat of Me... as endowed with ordinary 
realty, and Interprets historically everything that should only 
‘be eaben as symbollc® (p 557) And “yetit isalways possible 
‘to dlacover in the speeches acai writiogs of orthodox snalota the 
polnt where they obviously pass into be symbol” (@. $49), 
shore, in other words, they bocotoe inconsistent and are them- 
riven compelled to udeit that at last « part of thelr raigious 
‘conceptions is nly wymbolia* 

‘The otber tendency ugalnst which Lange fights ie matecal- 
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iam, not $a scientific method—for in thia form be azcopta the 
materialistic mechanistic explanation of existmos and evectt-— 
lout in uo far at materiale sejects wholesale, at It is bound 
in consistancy to da, the religious world of ideas not only ab a 
system of dogmatic doctrical teachings but alao as useful and 
tenable symbots, Le the materialism which caste religious ideas 
fn genera! on to the serap-heap. In opposition to this tendency 
Lange demands “recognition of the ideal” (p. $59) not only 
in the sense that the materialist should Lave noble and ical 
strivings—that, fortunately, is generally the case—tut in the 
sense that he show'd also recoguisr the great value and the 
deep sueaning of ideal conceptions, In other words the value 
‘of eeligioos conceptions, the value af that conceptual architecture 
which we have just mentioned, o, as he says on p. $46, of the 
"aehitectue of ideals"" by which *a temple is erected forthe 
wonhip of the Eternal and the Divine” (Le. of his ideals) 
‘These metaphysical, celigious Ideas can be retained “te thelr 
ethical efficacy without doing violencc to facts", “There It 
‘only one way by which mankind can arrive at permanent 
ace Scene clon and tanec), Ton impale 
‘ature of all poetry in Art, Religion and Philosophy must be 
recognized, and oo the basis of this recognition the atife 
botween scimce and imagination ast be forever rooonciled" 
(P. $60) A sense of religion as {raginative creatloa—thie 
Lange demands cren of Use materialist, "One thing is 
certain: that man needs a supplement to reality in the form 
of an idea! world faahiomed by Kime, and that the highest 
sand noblest functions of his msiad co-operate in auch creations": 
and the “‘4deal so fasbloned soqaires an overwhelming foroe 
when (with Schiller) we openiy and uaseservedly transport it 
Into the realen of fantany”(p. $45} In this senae "we shook 
sccantom ourselves to regard the world of ideas... . a8 no Test 

lapeasable to any Loman progress than the knowledge 
soquired through the intellect, by referring the larger or lester 
signicance of every idea to cthical and mathetic priccpies* 
© 548). And here it is to be noted that Lange wbo, quite 
correctly, recognized Schiller’s poems aa being the fruits of the 
ccitcal intelles, righly placed the mathetic principle bedde 
the ethical, which had been the only one atwened by Kant. 
‘This eathedc bent is also discernible when Lange says that 
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the thought of the divine harmony in which all dubsrmony 
dlappeary, the thought of “the all-scrveying divine vision of 
the world in which al dies are solved and all diiclties fica 
seway, ls rceeseflly destroyed by Pessimism ; but this destruc. 
tion afiets the dogma only, not the ideal” (o. 544) Wo ase 
fmm href tile tla coeeon ae seat lions 
‘The “essence of religion” consist in “overcoming all... 
by # conacioas elevation of our mal’gions conceptions 
{stow region above reality, and in. x Smal abandonment of the 
falsification of cealty by mycology, which, of course, can never 
be s means tm knowledge” (p. $46). In opposition to crude 
belief in the crude reality of the religious work! of Ideas, the 
incple of the spritunnation of religion” thus consits fs 
couseloasly reverencing the religious conceptions as myths. 
‘So long as the “essence of religion” wan sought in cxrtain 
*ilgctrinen about God, tbe Haman Sout, the Creation and itt 
order it wan inevitable that any critter which attempted t 
tepannte the chaff from the wheat on logical principles cost 
wed ic eomplese negation. Everything was sifted til nothing 
remained”, "The exence of region shostd, on the contrary 
‘be pought “in the lifting of the spirit above reality into the 
nnd “home of the spirit" ie into the unseal. ‘The exsence 
Of the whole maticr in religion lice in the form af che apifeunl 
‘process (ie. precisely in this conscious elevation above reality) 
And “aot in the logical historical content of particular... 
ines" (p. 540} The “ideal substance and contest of 
religion (pp. §56-857) is thas preserved for al tmse—to longer 
st dogma bot 29 an ides! freely created by ounelves, which 
tre cinecoully renguise an a toc ideal, but nevertheeas 
‘evere to ech a degree that ur spirit becomes elevated 
‘and that our actions are directed is ucoordanoe with it, 

Ie in a very widespread, fundamental error, to which 
uatecialots In particular are very lable to regard auch con- 
sclous creations ws for that reason valuelens; whereos itis juet 

these hicas and Ideals that the highest values of mankind li, 
he precedence given to these ideas over grom reality, “Ia not 
‘based im greater certainty but oc « greate: valve, againat which 
‘neltber loge, noc the hasd that feels, nor tbe eye that seen, can 
{vallanytbiog. beau the Wea an firm - of the estitation 
ff the soul can be a far more powerfol object of desir than, 
‘actual matter” (p. 549} The “true value” of these ideas len 
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in nye, the form, ait were, of the conceptual architectore and 
in the impression made by fe epon the “emetioas” (p. 494). 
‘With this * world of values", “the word of exivtence” mutt be 
brought into conection, ja order by means of the former {> 
lavest the later with “etbleal” sigaifcance (p. 446) From 
this it flows, if we think cocsiatently, that the world of 
[Being rast be sopplemented by that of noc-Reing, thn world 
of the creative imaginatioa ; and that « trae critical" 
of values”, of which there fas been talk of fate, will have to 
‘ake the form af a Philosophy of As i 

‘Realty as roan imagines Itc absolutely Sxed enirtance 
Independent of sed yet known by sa—much 8 reality nether 
‘xis nor can exist” (p.§39}—tt isa creation of the ideal”, in 
other wonls, something noa-cxistent, altbougia peated ap exist- 
ing. This world is a “creation of frea synthesis”, The un- 
known factorn ia crents "we picture to carselves us Things 
‘which exist independently of us and to which, thesefore, there 
is to be ascribed that absoiste realty which we have jost 
declared to be iaponibie, Bat there is no getting anny 
from this impessbiity. Foc in the very concept of Thing 
<7 is involved that subjective factor whlch Lange charne- 
‘etizen generally as synthesis. “This synthe, creative fartor 

extends far back ito our frst sease-im- 

the vary elements of logic” (p. $39). "But 
the task of beingiag barmony foto phsomena and of producing 
unity from the given maziala, belongs set only to the synthetic 
factors of expenence, bat also to thove of speculation” In 
‘experience the synthetic factor ia still bound to the material, 
and even. “be conceptual poetry of speculation 1 stil not 
‘wholly fe", for “in speculation, farm is always preponderant 
‘over uatter and In poetry it is completely dominant”. *From 
the lowest mages of synthesis. .. up tots creative sovecelgnty 
in poetry, the exsence of this activity is ot oll times directed 
toward the achievement of unity, of harmony, of pecect fora.” 
In theme words Lange lays bare the shimate amd deepest rocts 
‘of all mecapiyucal and religions imagisation 




















‘Tue significance of the synthetic, crstive force of huaan 
ature ia connection with kaowledge Lange, as we saw above, 
recognized (oom the beginning. Above all he realleed that 
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ceven our ordinary view of the world (und not ony the rfigions- 
‘Botapbysieal, which we have ao far becn analysing with Lange 
find have raised to the * eandpoint of the ideal”) in saturated 
‘eth {maghnative concepts which are none the lem necemary ¢0 
Gras conmeptualnids, nad continue to be neceasery to ws even 
‘whes we have recognised thew as the work of imuginatlon. 
Je eae beens ett oe 

this sete, Be says, Vol. I, 234 [E-T., Vol Tl, p90 0}: 
“clog istnoye own enyroagh ta roprt.--»Bat 
the ‘thing? in in fct,ocly the resting-place demanded by oer 
thought. We kaow nothing but the properties, aod their con- 
curence is ex unknown, whore assomption is « figment of our 
‘mind, though as it seems, a0 asmmptlon adc oecensary 
‘ad imperative by our organization” We cannot assume any 
ateribute without x camer or sxy foroo sithont substance: 
“Tho rmson for this is to be songht only in cor poychical 
‘organisation whlch causes our observations to appeas under the 
‘ategacy of rabetance* 

"The materalista naceely take this unkown matter as the 
soie substance; Helmbalts. on the otber bund, is well aware 
‘that itis only & gacstion of an axcompiion demanded by the 
anture of our Ghooght and with so validity for actual malty.” 
Heloibolts calls snch an azsuzxption an “abstraction”, on whlch 
Lange vemazka: “mace corecUy, necessary invention, = 
Pertonification dicted hy paychical compulsion" —in ether 
‘words, a fetion. 

"A winasic moditcaton of the material Thiog, whooe Sctive 
‘nature Lange here correctly rooognises, is sepresented by the 
atom, which be of course pecocives to be also merely « product 
sf the mume creative synthesis but at the sacoe time,» neoosaary 
susillary concept. Alvady ia Vol. I, p44 (pe 209 223 
247, 283, 283) Lange alls the atom “a necessary mode of 

‘eocaving an anknown state of things” Tn this anse Lingo 
‘ompares "the atoras and thei vibrations "with 1" 
that fe tom down 48 soca as the stracture Is fintshed, though 
in absolutely necessary for the stractare (II, 166, ch 
362-184). When Lishig calla the concept of the toa an 
ashliray “convention * aod when Sebonbea, ln tls connection, 
speaks ofthe “play of fantasy" we mut, be tells us, remember 
that thia “play of fantany "90 far Gra erring to deceive reason, 
rather guides and aids it" A couete iatultion of thin sor, If 
strictly cuted. soroug, even when It is In fect fale, i often of 
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coniderable valoe as 2 pictare and an a provisional substitute 
for the tree lotultion ; “the employment of the imaginative 
faculty to bring order into our thoughts ... ls therefore really 
more than mere play” (11, 190} ‘The diferent ideas of the 
atom vury according to the “receaitos of calculation” (p. 
191 €), The recognition of thls catare of the wtocs ay « mere 
counter aust, of course, not lead us to "a desire to deny to 
the physlelat the pecoary, ie. the technica, ee of the Atemlara” 
(©. tog 2) Lange recognises quite clearly the purely fictive 
‘ature ofthe atoo, although be sever ticaes rather inaccurately 
ala hypotheial "BR. 198 207308330, 220 
Lange very pertinenty attacks hase bo would use the 
so-called anti-atomistic dynamin of Kant ax a Gorgon's bead 
to terrfy the atominta: “The question may be raised whether 
we might not deduce the necessity of an aforistic view from 
the principles of Rant's theory of knowledge”: there would 
Jndend, be some prospect of suceas, “for the operation of the 
catngory ia Its fusion with intuition always sims at syathenin 
Jn an objec, tht isto sey, on object wich Gari 
‘om the iinite liaks that bind it t every 
thing else. If we being Atomim ander this point of view, 
the ‘eotation of the particles wosld appear un a arcanary 
physical conception whose validity would extend to the whale 
complex of the world of phesomena, whereas zeal it would be 
‘only the reflex of cor arganisation, The atom (which axcording 
top 240 a"a cere conceived unity”) would be a creation of 
the ego but, for that very reason, the nocuary basis of all 
‘natural acerca (p. 212). In this remarkable pamage Lange 
‘han well characterised the atomlc theory a3 x methodical fetlon. 
"The coerelative concept of force (a3 commonly understood) 
4s also seen to be another methodic Gction of the sume sort 
10 wimplify our treatment, I, 143 This discovery 100 in 
connected with the realisation thet tbe concept of forom 
although “8 contains obvious contrudictioos”, is neverthalmas 
‘uefil and convenient (I, 264). Lange proves this specitcaly 
fn reference to the chemical “forces”—affinity in particular 
(U, a-tH7) and hows tat each “enocrete codes of con- 
ception” are “only aids" and not definitive “knowledge: 
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Reymond that “force” is as were," rhetorical device of 
‘the brain” With the usc of this term, ar Lange comectly 
‘points ont (p. 24) “a fase Sacto fx introduced Soto the exiela- 
Eon’, He then shows Row the ecors necemarly renting 
therefrom can be avetded, citing © pestage from Helabole 
‘whore the later gies an exceleat description of the method 
Bfanthtic ener, Lange shows bow we must procood these 
‘alda” (p. 219) a6 not to become texp—in other words, he 
laborates« cetiod of cients ctoms. 

‘On the other band Lange also oaogaltes that teleslogy fo 
only a wetbodie fetion: in Vaiome 5, ps 973 [E-T. Vor 1, 
107] be calls attention to the fact teat Holbach Bad already 
cnumed thin shadpolat: “man may avall Rimgelf of these 
Ideas 29 ong as he i» not enslaved to them, and i be knows 
that he has to do not with objective thing, bat with nadeqante 
sxnoeptions of them", On which Lange remacks that these 
idea, “although fa no way nomrering to the things io thea 
selves, are not cerely to be tolerated -« . as convenient... 
habita ««« but belong, ix apite—or perhaps because of the 
‘ir fo the mind of maz,—to the noblest trestres of mankind: 
In this venoe (It, 296) be calls tleslogy a *hearbtle pene 
‘which, folowing Kact, be forelates as follown: "Through 
tho rational Kieu of an aboolate mutual determisation of the 
‘pts within the commie wae, we are led to. raged resins 
1s (f thoy were the product ofan Intelligence.” 

'F, A. Lange, thea, bad already recognicad that in science 
ta if, ccagioaton plays «part, tht erroncoss concepts ux 
‘meamsred by empirical reality, exust be exaployed and tis with 
fal consciovaness of their falsity: he secogmised, therefore, at 
vee alcendy aw at the beginning of tha work, that to thought 
tid ite tions are inainpecaable 
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‘D.—NIETZNOHE AND HIS DOOTRIME OF COMECIOUS 
ILLUSION 


(The Wilt te Rinsion) 


‘TaAY life and acionce are not potsible without imaginary or 
false conceptions wos ago recognized by Friedrich Nictusche, 
Nieteiche eafly observed that fuch iavented and therefore 
erroneous conceptions are uncarsciowsly employed by men to 
the advantage of life and science; he was bere following 
Schopethaver and probably Richard Wagzer and hie doctrine 
‘of "haltuetoation”. Bat that soch fale ideas must be employed 
both {n seicnoe and in life by intellectually mature people and 
‘with the fll realization of chet falsity isa fact wbict Nletzache 
‘came to perveive more and core clearly; and it was Lange, i 
tl ikelibood, wha inthis case served as his guide. 
Nietasche, to whom Lange's name wax doubUew already 
Jnown through the philological circles at Bonn, became 
Acqualnted with the Geschichte des Matersliemas which bad 
‘appeared in October 1865, after kis departure from Bann, He 
wrote an enthusiastic letter to bis fiend Gersdortl about the 
‘book in September 1866, agresing with it completaly; and on 
February 16, 1968, be wrote an even more enthusiast letter to 
‘the same friend? “He there anys that it in “a book hich gives 
{inGnitely more than the title promises, x real treasure-houte, to 
‘be looked into and reed repeatedly.” That in particular Lange’ 
theory of Metaphysics ua 4 juntifed form of * poetry" ede a 
deep Impression upon Nicizacbe, is quite clear from Rehde's 
Attar of November 4. 1258? That this notable work Jong 
contineed to influence Nletache 4s also evident from certain 
remarks against it, to be found in Vol XUT2, p33, 
fend Vol XIV, p. 14 (cf p. #71) his Collected Latter. Th 
following account of Nictzhe's doctrines, ar compared 
those of Lange, shows that in regard to Lilusion Nietzsche mutt 
definitely be set dawn as a disciple and successor of Lange. 
‘Nictiache, lee Lange, emphasises the great significance of 
“appearances” tn all the varlocs felds of sctence and life and, 
‘ike bim, polata aut the fundamental and fix-reaching function 
‘of “invention and "faluScation” as weil as thn falsifying 
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Jnflcnce and poctle “creation, and serewith the value and 
‘the justification of the “ myth" ot ix religion alone. Like 
‘that over aguinat the world of “shifting”, 
becoming, there ix vot ep, in the interests of 
‘understanding and of the sathctic satisfaction ofthe fantary " 
4 World of “being” ia whlch everything appous “roudes off" 
tn complete; thet in thin way there rises an antivbeia? a 
‘conflct™ between *kaowledge" and “art*, “science” and 
‘window *, which is only resolved by recogmaing that this 
‘invented world is a justiied and “ indispensable * myth" 
fom which it Snally follows that “false” and “trae” are 
* relative 1. All this Nietesche could wheady have 
foand in Lange. This Kantian or, if yor will, neo-Keotian 
trigin of Niettche’s doctrine bas hitherto been complataly 
ignored, because Nictzache, as was to be expected from his 
‘temperament, has repeatedly and ferociously attacked Kant 
whom he quite micsadcrstood, Asif be bad not alsa attacked 
Schopenhascr and Darwiz, to whom be was just ax much 
jbted | Asa matter of fact there is « great deal of Kant in, 
Nietzsche: not, it i tree, of Kamt in the form i winch he is 
found In the fext-books (and in which be wil probably remain 
for all eternity), but of the spint of Kant, of the real Kast who 
nuerstoed the nator of sppearssoe through and through, but 
‘who, in aplte of baving sees through if, alao consciously saw 
and recognized its usefulness ané necessity. 

“The weitngs of his youth—acbich are printed in Val. f of 
‘nls works and to which the posthumous piece of Vols, 1X 
and X also belong—eontain a large number of fapartant notes 
‘a rough form. All these early attempts came to x heed in 
the reaarkuble’ tegument dating fom the yeas (873, Usk 
Wahrheit und Lage ive onssermaralichen Sine (X, 199-218) 
“Lying, in the extzacooral ease", is what Ntssche, with his 
well4anown fondness for forced expreselons alls the conscious 
evintion from reality to be found in sayth, art, metaphor, et. 
‘The {atentional adherence to Uimsion, in spite of the realization 
of Is nature, na kind of "le in ac extarenoral vease” ; nied 
“lying fs simply the conscious, Intentional encouragement of 
lation. 

‘This ls very clearly the case in. at, the subject from which 
[Nistasebe stared in bis first work, Grburt der Tragodic, etc, 
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Jonging for ilaxon ” 35; “Arama an a primitive phenomenaa” 
conalsts *in beholding osracives transformed before ooredres 
and then as i€ we bad sctanlly pesned into another body and 
lato another character” 60, 168. Drama, i general, operatna 
sith *ftiona!* entities $4. OF the “apellinian ison” (35 
2) be four anes om p. 1504. (an also t47 and X, (20) wees the 
‘Asif formula in this sense. This aathetic play” 157, 168, 
these “countless Musics of beautfsl appearance, are 
make existence in genera! worth while” 171, $22. This It 
“the wisdom of the Slusion™ 33. For that reatoa “ be who 
coy aon within ‘mull xl i other spied by 
rntacvere of tyrant, nature” 340, fr "it Se part of thn 
muener ef action tobe velo) i ilaten” gat 1Ee myth It 
ansdered fom thin point of view and commended 147, 160, 
‘401, 511, 0 expecially asa mythical fetion, 299. ‘The myth, 
‘hich the Greeks conscioaaly cultivated we have fost "in the 
ibstract character of ouc mythless existence” 170; with wa It 
fan become a "fairy-tale", bot it must *be brought back to 
virity "$51; even slence cannet exist without myth 162,126, 
Ch Vol. 1X, 170, 184, 294, 288, 433, also Val. X, Af, raf, 199, 
203, Appearance iisioa, i & necesncy presuppenltin of art 
fas well a1 of life, T's eummariees Nietesche's youth! 
‘writings. a them we soe the Wea alzeady developing that this 
lusion is and must be, fc the superar ma, x conscious ons, 
In the posthumous works of his yoctbful peiod (Vols. IX 
‘and X) this latter point ts more dearly made. At brs, indeed, 
‘Nistache speaks mercly of delusocal conceptions ar noorasary 
and salutary provisions of the initioet” Val 1X, 6, of « “law 
of the mechanise of delasiont™ 100, 124 "Religion also 
tomes under this heading® 130, bot particalarly "the actoal 
Anluninal pltureaof artistic exitare" 148. OF these eluslonal 
feznstructs” be also speaks o= pp. (58,265,179, (84. On page 
186 be says: * The realm of delusional pictces Is lao part of 
‘nature and worthy of equal stody." Thus there arises u whole 
ere een of nt eyed nce Mad”) ono 
qateun born tering ing ect 
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“astwork of illusions” 186. These deluslonal concepts are 
created. by the wil 192, 300, mod crasiad by means of 
‘deceptive techaaisms” 106, 310, * Even the recognition of 
‘heir real nature doce not destroy thele efficacy” 101, This 
‘meoion, Nictacbe fiw fel a "tora" 0 138 tat 
the perooption af the necemity of these I phantaams 
{or lie (76, to8, (85, 189) leads to the conscions, ploartrable 
AatGrmation of iusion ; in this vense, be says p. 190: * My 
philosophy is an loverted Platooian: the fortber it Is from 
Actual realty, the purer, moce beautfil and betta it becomes, 
Living in Musion as the ideal”: this i also the cxeaning of the 
‘uterance on p. (09: * the highest Sedation of will isthe belle 
in the ilatos ("although we see throogh it”); exd theoretical 
peseimin (ia. tho pain we feel becacoe we are thrown beck 
upon delutonal concept) is biting its own tal 
Estlrely In the same sense is Vol. X. 119: "The last of the 
Philosophers . .. proves the necenity of mon", The cone 
summation of the history of pailosophy ia therefore, according 
‘to Nietasche, the philosophy cf illusion: tbe realization of ix 
indinpenestility and justdeation: *Oor greatoess tice in the 
supreme illusion, for it is Shere that we are creators (146) 
‘Now, however, it is no longer the artistic lusion (the “artic 
ell" 110), whoee necomsity for life is recognised: now the cizcle 
Df illusions recogaised us neceasary and consciously grasped ia 
Continually widened : “the anchropomorphic element in all 
knowledge" (121) now sakes its appearance cf t95 Tt is 
not only “life that needs iusiony in. sotrahs regarded an 
truths" (125 f), nor does oar caltare alone reat upon aolated 
lusions® (127); our knowindge also needs them. Thos the 
‘murfacenature of our {etllect” 126 6, leads to the employ. 
ment of general concepts, already tn Vol. Lp. $26 dloparaged 
in the extravagant expeeatian “insanity”. in the ane line of 
hough be may cn pao: we empha ee main, chueciy 
‘and forget the accemory ones”, Concepts we obtain only 
‘the Wentiécation of dissinflars” and "we then art 
1s if the concept of man, for instance, actually were something 
ral, wharean it has boon farmed only by the dropping away 
of ali individual characters“ 372, 29§. Que intellect operates 
with conscioss symbols, pictures and rbetorical figures 130, 
144,167, with * course and inadeqeate abstractions” 16, with 
metaphors 148: “time, space and canary are only cognitive 
metaphors” 166 “Ta know is merely to work with one's 
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favousitn mactaphors” 278, 194 Teas “we live and think 
‘wholly under the inizence of effects of the ilogial, In x world 
(Lan knowlaige ad flee kaomdedge” 173° 
All these tsntative beginnings lead up fo the fragment 
already mentioned on the Lica 1p the Extra Moral Sense, the 
{Sceureouepl Inc. eta! open hang Spon, 
our concept pen ay 7 
ke “operatoca ot corresponding to vealty” 214. This 
sore set forth ia detail for the general concept and or 
“the great structure of concepts”, eg. 195 # "The con 
straction of metaphors in the fandamental Inset of man” 
203, and by this artic impelue which Ia alo called on p. £38 
‘Haply the “mythical {mpuloe” be is fd, even in. the domain 
‘of the theary of knowledge, to false constructs 213, $05 (139, 
these are at fet fashioned snconecously (196) but 
“foe the berated intellect” (203) they are comsciour aida: 
* neafehdiogs” 












‘The writiogs of the middie or tramsitional period, which, 
bbe It sald, ane of 2 leas drthyrambic character, deepen the 
undesstanding already gained at oxtain points The ex- 
travagant expression “lie” now ooly occurs racely. 17, §, 163 
(sho Greeks intentionally invested tafe wath lies"); 111, 205 
(the Muses as liars, the arnt a8 a deceiver") IV, 129; (the 
ling und decaits of ‘senuation"] V, 309 {"Educatian, which 
sanctifea so cuany lies") XI, 45. 330, 408, He semazes 
pathetically in XI, 48: "Ab, sow we mast embrace untruth, 
ow at last error becomes @ lie, and lying to ourselves a 
neceanty of life” 

‘The thought that we most consciously make use of “un- 
truth in oar thought still causes him suffering : “One question 
there js that seems to He bike Jead upon our tongues and 
yet neve becomes articulate: the question whether we can 
‘coosclously remain in falsehood and, if we mutt, whether death 
would not te preferable?” (II, $2} Again in V, 142, “the 
recognition of delusion and error at a condition of kaowing 
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‘ad fling” would without art “be onendurable” and sotst 
lead to sulelde” But his realisation of the fact that ideas, 
‘of whose untruth we are conscimns, arm biological and. theo- 
retical necessities becomes more and more clear At fret 
this realization declares itself in tho recognition that “errors 
tad mistakes of fantay are the only means by which mas 
hind has gradually .. been uble t0 elevate itsell™ (67, 121, 
4285 oh alvo IV, 97, X1, $6): Man must, however, “under~ 
‘tand not only the historical” Yt also “the peychological 
legikimacy (which therefore applies also to the living] of rch 
ccancopta” (38); be must realize that the engine, man, "hus to 
be stoked with .. . Mssioos, one-sided truths (236). Nietzache 
cecalls the saying of Voltaire: * Croyez-mol, mon aol, Peet 
ani a om roita” Uf, 16: for that reeson we aunt nat 
"dentroy™ such Wuslons (368) for they are necessary even to 
the advanced sind, indeed as neceesary as fairy tales end 
rmuke-beliore gamer are to the child 539 (and for the child 
‘oo bis games are conscious scl-deccptions)* Ta the advanced 
mind there develops ore and more “the consciousness of 
iturion” V, 87, indeed a cult of lesion, “if nothing any 
longer proves to be divine anlew it be ermc, blindness and 
snc on te "fe bas been eranged 275 This 
‘impeoctruble net of errors” ia necessary Sor ife XII, 39 
To a mind thus advanced all the customary articles of 
belief and the convictions even of science, become “regslative 
fetions” V, 473. He recognises them x mere 
optical errocs—necessary if we case to live at all, error, in 
#0 Gar an all the Inws of perspective sxust by their nature’ be 
crrara”™ X12, 43. In this sense be speaks 00 p. 46 of the 
‘realy living untruths”, of the “living errors", and adds: 
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world, in contradiction to the absolute Sux, had arisen, wes 
it possble to ert ox this foondation w stractare of knowlege 
tnd now Bzally we can see the fandamental error [tbe belief 
{n permaseace] apan which everything ese rests... bat this 
error can only be destroyed with life fis... our ongans 
are udjasted 10 error. Tova there arise Sn the wise man the 
contradiction of Fife and of its ultimate determinations: suan's 
invtinct far knowledge presupposes belief in ecror and life. « 
40 er is the condition of living . - the fact thet we know 
that we err does not do away with error. And that is not a 
‘bittze thought! We aiest love and cultivate ecrar: it In the 
mother of kxowledge." 

‘Many panmagm are found in which be mummarlce his 
thonght, for instance V, 149: “Sach exroneous articles of faith 
+ ar the belief that there are permanent thingy that there 
‘uceqeal things, that our will isfree . . ."V, 154. * We operste 
‘with things that do not exist, with lise, sutaces, bodies, atoms, 
Aivisible time and divisible apace . ..", V, 159. "We bare 
‘arranged for oxrelves & world in which we can Eve—by wou 

bodes, lines, surfaces, causes and effects, motion asd rest, 
pe and conten; without tare aril of ith scbody 
‘would now be able to endure fel Bot that docs not mean 
that anything bas yet been proved. Life in no argument, for 
error might be one of the conditions of fe” And XI, 73, he 
develope the ides that matter, as cass in extension, if an 
‘alacination ; fee things in motion, ke Thing in general, ike 
sll permanence” So be says XU, 24: " Withoot the assump- 
thn of u kind of being which we could oppose to actual ratty, 
wre abou have apthing by which we cond mearsre, compare 
tr picture it; error isthe presupposition of knowledges. Partial 
Permanency, relative bodies, identical events, similar events— 
with these we falsify the true state of affair, but it would be 
linpomsible to have knowledge of anything without having 
Ialsifed it in this way.” "At the beginning of all intellectoal 
activity wo encounter the gromest amumptions acd inventions, 
for instance, dently, thing, permanence—these are all cocval 
‘with the intelleck and the intellect hus wodelled its conduct 
of them" 48 And i in ia this sonse that he says 156: "The 
intllet io the means of deorptica, with tts forced forms— 
substance, identity, permanency”; but it is on Foch opinions 
an“the tlt fa identity, number, space ete that the doraton 
cof music ie based 
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‘Thicking i» dependent upon language, and ‘angpage is 
slrady fall of false prewppcaitions: “ we are ail continually 
educed by words and concept, into louginlng things as 
simapler than they really we, imegining tem voparsted fromm 
fone another, indivisible and existing is and for themselves, A 
philowphica! mythology les bidden In langunge which breaics 
Ahrongh at every momeat, 0 matter how cardia} we may be 
if, 198; time mythical, Sctional cocstituents of language 
rmvat sccoctingly be employed with the conscioumness of thelt 
falsity: ef XL, 78 Hele well mid in XI, Bo that "we mpoake 
‘ax though thee were relly existing things and our aclenoe 
speaks only of such things But real things exlst oaly for 
Ihiman optict: and from thls we cennot escape 

Nictche treqoontiy poiats ta artScial sizpliicatlon us 
4 principe rechasiam of om thonght as in Vo. XI, 25¢ in 
that very remacable passage, according to which wo “ove our 
Infinitely complicated mature in the fort of a simplification,” 
te Similarly X11, to. “In what « curious simplifcation 
things and human beings do we live) We have made every- 
thing easy wad convenient for ourselves... . and given our 

arte Blanch to anke all sorts of errontous inferences” 5 
XN ab. 

‘Nest to simpliScation, isclaion play a leading part, og, in 
smochanies: "we nclate conceptually fist the direction, econdly 
moving objec, thirdly prerare, ete —in seaity there are no 


























‘is based upon presuppositions 
‘in the rea) world corresponds, eg. the pre 
‘supposition of the equality of things, of the identity of the 
fume thing ut different points of time.” For this “iluson af 
Udentity “* see also I11, 198, X1, 079 (el. Lange's siaalar utter- 
‘ances above (p. 337). He says nothing more about the general 
‘woncepta, but he has this excellent remark XIl, 26, on the “archo- 
type®, Le. the idea corresponding to the universal concept: 
1 fection, lee purpose, line, ete"; 











“Laws of sature” aze the remalas of “mythological drears- 
lng” 1, 18; X02, 30: and ia XIL, 42 we Sind the following, 
an etrangly reminiscent of Kant: “It ix our lawe and our con 

ep re te en so ere ity” 
Beso t toc mala arama 
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formity to laws that we read into the woeld of phenomena— 
owever anuch the contrary seema to be trac” Ceusalty i 
“pictur”, something "thet we read in"; what we call “ex 
pperiencing "lin thls sense, “an Imagining” IV, 124. 

"The amexaptions of mechanics” also rest on Idea! ine 
‘veations, particularly the conception of “foree realding In 
mathematical polcts and mathematical Lines"; * they are in 
‘the last analysis practical sciences, azd start Gom the fonda 
mental errors of ‘man, bis belisft in things and. [dentition 
XIL, 33. 

‘Naw is his ealieation of the fictional natare of many mathe- 
matical concepts, Il, 26: * in nature there is 00 exactly etalght 
Nine nor any tree cicle™ 36; * cumerale wre based on the error 
‘hat more than ooe identical thing exists. . » bere.crroraleady 


Inte absolate movement ang, ln general, we introduce lines and 
ses ao We tc fn of es of 
sasuing equality and constancy, X11, 30. *Our essumption 
thar there are bodies, xxfces, ices, is simply « consequence of 
‘our assusaption that thece are substances and things uod 
‘permasency, Just a8 certaisly as oar concepts are inventions, 
so certainly are the construct of mathematics taventions™ 33. 

‘The Idee of permenest things uso belongs bere, "It Ia 
probably duc to our lack of development that we believe ia 
thing ad aseeme someting permanent in becoming, tet we 
fellows im an ego” Xt, ¢€5; agaie in XH, 292" 
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‘ae imponaible if t id not fundamectally miaconceive the nature 
of being: It must predicate substance and equality, because m 
Iknowiedge of complete fsx ‘s impoaible; it mist ascribe 
afbates to reality, Ix order to exist fxelé Na wubject sox! 20 
bject need nooeamrlly exist to make thought poauble bat 
thought must believe is both” “The iatellect bas not been 
srrangel forthe understandiog of becoming. It endesvnsra to 
ruskrorval rigidity [cteranl permancoce] owing to its orig 
images" ‘The belef io permanence, duration, the un- 
conditioned, isnot "the belief tbat i» most true, but the one 
that is mont asefol* XIE, 24-27, 32. Our conception of space 
{is nlso tased on the belief in the permanent: “our space holds 
(good for an issaginary world", 31. The belief in permanence, 
‘which arises of itaif within ‘x, and which aclense maistalnt 
fn ita own way, is the Basia of all belie In *realty* (such 
an bodies, permanence of substance. te) 44. The persuencat 
individual and is unity in, likewise, something necessarily 
iceagined 128 
carPrtom ard senoshiy ae eqn tea nso 
sary ears; 9, eg, 11, 65, 94, 203, 108, 109 (“the don of 
fee choice"); IM, 31: "We can oaly areas omelves fee, 
not make ourselves 07 190, 198; for thet reason oven “a 
omplete atheist who helde firmly to the fundamentally Sere 
sponsible and non-meritorious character of all human action, 
‘an expericnes a feling of shame when trated as ibe merited 
‘he then appears to himself as if “be bad 
forced his way into’ higher order of belngx” 2305 ef. Vs 149. 
Hare also, belongs the watement X1, § 























only bas meaning at « tcans of deterrence and miboquent 
Intoance «mie; the objec of pala i wo ar on, to 

{incite to imitation; in v0 far as both are given ar ¢ they bed 
‘been merited by wocse act, the falschood and the illusion present 
{in all praise and blame are usavoidable;; they re, Indeed, the 
means sanctifed by the higher purpose” Bat thos: “moral 
advantages azo still indispensable” XC, 195; and sleDarly we 
‘put lt “ar if we shawed the way to nature” in our uct, wheceas 
in trot we are led by her XI, 203,213. Oar treedom, our 
‘untonocsy, ia an “interpretation”, is. something “read in”'26; 
XIL, 40. Very characterstcally he says XI, 224: “I will 
‘mt dows once forall in onder everything tbat I negate: There 
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a 0 reward or puniahment, no wisdom, no goodness, 20 per 
pose, no wil. [But] in ordee &9 act you zoeat believe in crzor 
tted you will coctinus ta bebaws in accordance with these €or 
even when you have recognized them to be error” 

"The mubjoct, too, is « well lashioned concept that we cannot 
Alipense with: “we place ourselves a3 « unity in the midst of 
{his selffushioned world of images, a4 that which ubldes tn the 
ini of change, But isan eror” XI 185. He ety par 
\inently fm XI, 291 that the ego “i an attempt to see and to 
understand our fafinitly complicated zatore in x sinplied 
fashlon—ts image to represent « thing”. That io the “original 
error" X11, 26. The whole “opposition betwee abject and 
object is an artificial divilon V, 294, 

‘Nietzsche also recognizes the ditisction between Thing-in- 
ftuelf and Appearance a an arsfcal ove (ef p. 75 above, 00 
tbe subject of this separation) and consequently as a conceptual 
tavention: *the tru essence of thiags i an invention of the 
conceiving being, withoct whick f would not be able to re- 
present things to Itcif” XII. 23 and V,254. The entire pheno- 
umal world is a conception “spun out of intellectual crore” 
11, 35: “the world as idea isthe same as “the world as eres”, 
47, 471 1V, 11g, (20,—"the world of phaotoos in which we 
line” Ourexterml world is « product of the fantasy” X51, 96 
The belle! in external things” is one of the oecetsary errors 
‘of mankind, 40, * Matter, staf, isa subjective form", 71° the 
‘whole perceptual and sensible world is the primordial poex of 
‘mankind "170. 

"The mathetic nsion natorally recurs agsin and gein, for 
lnstance, 11, 357 and ‘ico in Ube "as if” form, 178%; XU, 35 
and X11, 175. He speaks of the “artatic deception” in ii, 

V, yet and X1, 72. Art, "a kind of eult of the untria” 
1 based on * the wil to ilusion, V, 149. 
‘We wil close with the fine passage V, 88 : * What then is 
for me! Amuredly not the cocverse of any real 
Belag- bat can ey of way Being except the mere pret: 
of {ss appearance! Asmucedly net a deed 
ut ovme the facn of some ankzows nd presumebly alia taben 
Of ngals! Appearance is for me that which acts and owen..." 
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‘The wocks of Nietzsche's third period in Vola. VI-VILI" 
eamtain (apart fom the introductory chapter of Jentitt oom 
‘Gut wad Bese in. Vol. VIN fens tat beary on eur bubject than 
the posthumous writings Beloogiog to ths period in Vole XU, 
agsff, X11, XIV, XV; the last two volomes deserve ove 
partlcaaratiention. 

ia intaligible eaough, from what bas precoded, tt * the 

lem of the valec of truth", ceremontaualy Introduced i 
ol. Vit, 1X. (471, 482) a now be rated ; here Nictsche 
places hisielf not only “beyond good and evil” but eho beyond 
truth nad Galvebood': =i ix nothing bat x moral prejudice that 
segards eth anof more value than Uhsion « . «there would be 
to Me at all wee itaot on the busts of perepoctive valuations 
tnd serblancen” 55: “the pecepectve ie the basic condition of 
all ie 4, 11. This expression, seldom found up wl gow, 
‘henceforth occusa more frequently: the peropectine it noocammry 
ception which remaina tren after we fave. recognised its 
falsey. In thia seme Nietsche bad wleady V, 294 given ‘9 
1s philonophy the sppropriate tiie of“ perspective"? Tin 
fault the sense ia which the oftea quoted pasage VIL, 24, in 











‘syetbetic 
mother quenion? ‘Why ia the belief ia och jedgments 
necessary "?—10 undecttand namely that, for the survival of 
beings Mike curses, belief ix the truth’ of euch Judgments {a 
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pri ‘osea for us, wihou® giving 
validity to logical fictions, withoot moaruring realty By the 
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purely imaginary world of the encondlitioned, the “selfidentia!”, 


‘without w contincal falaiScation of the world by scber, man 


‘cannot live—the exounciatian of false jodgmenta would be a 
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reauscistlon of lfe"* 12 (ef. XLV, 151, 210}. ‘The “will to 
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‘Subject and Object are auch artificial yet, for the time being, 
indinpensable concepts ; the *ego™ and the "it 28-30 are Mke- 
wine “Setlons™ 56, as are Cause and Effect ~*Cause' and 
"Bifect” must not erroceously be made oomcrcte ... they 
shoetd be used only as pore concepts, i, as conventional fictlons 
{for the purpose of defsing, undermanding and explaining. 
Tt la we ourselves who have Invented the causes .  . it 

‘relativity, compulsion, number, law, Gradou, en 








dependence, : 
fend when we read tia sigu-world ints things a something 
really exining and mlx t up with them, we ate merely doing. 
what we have always done, namely ‘caytbologising", 35, 
[Nietescbe attacks fo particular the aythical idea of the 






th ‘action on, behind the bonomings the 
‘agent’ been merely read oto the sction—the action iv all 
there is”; the atom and the Kastan Thingdavteel are alee 
such conventlona) itocs 327. So, to, is that *catual law of 
‘which you phyaicata talk so proedly but sehich cxists—oaly fa 
tae of your interpretation 5» it fu n0 fact». on the 
iy nasve hums manner of arranging tings” 
aiatic" enthropomorphin which for the 
is conscious. He knows more or lesa clearly 
thatthe thing in noc 0, and chet we cerly let If stand at 
‘a 188 
“The fragments in Vol. XIV offer a welcome asaplicaton 
‘of this particlaly the famous passage p16: "The erroneous 
fete of « concept does not for me conmtitate an objection to 
16; tim question ia—to what extee is it advartageots tof. 
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condition of Ie—this doce indeed imply terible negation of 
fie cumtmary valuations” 

‘Os page 3t he mys more briedy : * My basle concept ia that 
the ‘snconditioned’ fea regulative Seton, to which reality nut 
tot be ancibod”, but auch Setons are asefal and owonstary t0 
{ig wren to the life of "knowledge", far “knowledge ta Its 
‘nature, something thet iovents, something that flees", 19: 

1 fete, ammcaptive force sat be assumed, jt ax we taal 
sstume the inberitance and perpetuatioa of fictions”, 3a. We 
Cay reogniae tho evwtraduts in these Sctions? concepts} 2. 
in the concepts of the Unconditions, the Existent, Abacliae 
Lnowiedge, Absoitte valves, the Thlagdosaes, Pore mind! 
(a8), bot *the intellect is not peaafbe without the porting” 
‘of mich Setinal cononpts,particlarly text of the wocomditioned, 
Pecans “tf etl et oo ofthe red of prpecnt 

“If we could get ost oft ives 
STovbould periah. =» Wemont epprove ofr flbe nr an 
iceepe te" 29: "the perapecive mate of the world Is os deep 
fs our “understandiog’ can reach to-day "7: and lo ths sense 
‘be stows that “oumber"* Is w perspective form as arene” 
and “space”. We wo more harbour "ove sou)” in our broarta 
than ve do “two! “individcals™, ike material *atorae”) 
fre no longer tenable, sslesa Ht be ax masipulatve devices of 
thought... “Subject* and object", "active and. passive", 
“amie and eoct™, “means and ond" ae ll merely perp. 
tive forma. Such * perspective faliiications" (329) are Secesary 
for man’s existence and indeed for that of all orgeniams, 
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“Along with the orguaic world a perspective sphere fe given’ 
4324, af Ent, of course, scoocscioes; but in the matzre man 
there develope s conscious * will to Uuslon, the realization of 
perepoctives, Le. positing of falacbood as truth” %o. The 
‘Suman intallee, with is Bxed forma, particolariy ls grazminatico- 
Joga neg (7) “aleve apart” (94) and 
agen mains of R acme. Tor the seen of Wi 
0 far us we a0 speak of much thingy—the 
Ine ‘8 necessary meacs, the introduction of 
(u).Rlowa fettons as schemes, which . . . enable us to conceive 
sf happenings ding he thy ily we" (ther 
words, fo flsify thes. Thus it as cocan about th 
ccrors have made man inventive: and thet iy th tele ct 
‘error™ ie neceamry 32; fodead = “joy fn ilusian” develops 
4966, 389) the “will to Khsslon? (360), for we reoognice * the 
value of regulative fctiana ex. the Sctions of logic” 322. 
‘That the logical forms rest on fictions in Ereqoently 
repeated: *Logle is a consistent slgnlanguage wotks! oat 
on the annsmption of the existence of sdentical casea™ (22); 
and consoquently “logically Is only pease ax x ram of & 
basic error” 292 “that identical things and identical casee 
ein: in the besic Gction, Gest in judgment and. then In 
inference” 35. $5.37: “ The invented ig, coameptnal world” 
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the “metaphysics of language”. Cf. XIU, 47, 60.95. Riven 
Plato thought of hls “Ideas” easectialy inthis way (/hid, 325) 
te, aa mere “regulative Scions". 

Tn our part of the fragments of Vol. XV prominence ls 
itiven to an mapect of Nietzsche’ thought of which we have 
trendy bad ooaualonal glimpses before: the damage these 
regulative fctians cause whoa ot ured ws such but when & 
‘basncter of reallly is erroceously asctibed to thea, as it 
Indeed generally the case. In this sense these regulative 
onoeptual aide are—ctlons in ma soncy, “coeely* Betiona 
‘Than “the aubject, the agv la only w ction” 33; the mind «x 
the agent of thought is Sections), ney, the pure logical think: 
ing of the mind. posted by the theorist of keowledge, in * wx 
abwolately arbiiary Setion” 266 £: “Mind” and “reason” are 
“ficial eyntheses and unites” 372 od are even Grprocated 
(275) a8 “unelom fictions", *+Subjec' la a fctien implying 
‘that many aimllar conditions in ux are the effect of a sob 
shratin, . Thin is to be denied" 282, the subject is pot x 

















ail” 368 “This artifcial freeing and explaining of the «go 
bs something in and fox itnif™ Bas bed evil eocasquencta 
469) among which i the assumption of en inherent *spirtua 
causation“ which is sls only a “Gction™ 513 and, with it, 





‘ctlona!™ $69: particalsly che concepts oa which morality in 
Tbared 295, 385, But the gems, be conteads, is ar Dusory 
and false to the ego 347; kato the conarpta of gems, idet, 
‘Parpose, ete. a ftion ia been road, a fase cealty (284) and 
that is why these become bad fctions; in thie sense generic 
cocoepts ae “fala uvitien chat buve bean Lzvented” (330) and 
‘the aime a truc alte of the “causal fctlon”, the “ schematirm 
ofthe thing” 271, 281 and, ic general of all “thas 4 

Gt). In peticnar the entire word’ of Thing> ves, 
the true world of the eteraaly existent ia contrast with the 
wotld of becoming is “a cere fetion” 306; of also 88,291, . 
2944 384 310, $11, 408; we “imaginn”™ for ourselves a God 
in this woeld (288). accomplish car actions "as if they wore 
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the commanda of God (26), and thus arrive at the “bad and 
patty fictions” of the Chestian view (gt) at the "fictions of 
he world beyend™ (478). Bat “we must da battle with al 
the peemuppositices poo which a “true world” has bern 
ne 

in opposition to the cxlsse of fctions dating from the 

of the Gotuendammeneag unc the Antichrist? 
‘misunderstood: the necessary com; wit 


# 
| 





Logic, which, like geometry and arithmetic, bolds only for 
‘etive “entitles” (278), fs nevertheless a * nucful” 
good "aid”, 975, 275, 288, The categories are “faluifeations™ 
Dut “clever” and "nseful means for bringing order into the 
‘world 274, 299, 3or: the aystom of categuris, the “eystem of 
falsification’ on principle” is, acrerthalms, “a serviceable and 
Dandy scheme,” 4 system of necessary “cianipulations”" (300), 
“necessary perspectivian”. Its with It ax with the concept 
— 
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of the atom": there, a9 bere i is a question of pure semiotic, 
Dut it is act within our power to change at wil our means of 
expression. “The demand for an adequate method of expres. 
sion in senseless, it is in the mature « .. of « means of 
‘apreasion to expr corcly a rlation” 324, These conceptt 
are therefore inadequate but wsefel fctloas. This i particularly 
‘ue of the category of cxusality 318" and still rore of the 
‘ntagory of substasce: the “existent” is * isaplifeation, for 
practical purposes" (305) based upon the artificial creation of 
Identical casea (291, 304 319): it 9a picture” introduced by 
tus for practically tsefid and peropetive reasons (322), for 
* there en within us an ocdering, falsifying artificially separat- 
Ing pomer* (479) whose prodacts, bomever these. neerons 
‘faeBentions "are usofol and neseamry: for” Life in based 
‘upon these presuppositions" (287), "The Setional world of 
subject, substance, reason, ct. is nocennry” (279). 

‘Thia paragraph takes us directly to those thoughts of 
Nietssche that might be called the begissings of a Metaptysic 
of Axif; with the question, what pert iio plays in the 
totality of eoasie happenings and bow hese cosmic happen 
fogs, fom which issios is necessarily developed, aze to be 
regarded and craluated—with this question, the young Nietzsche 
Ihad slecady busied himself we fd in the poathermous weit- 
{ng even ofthe fist penod the adsuirable note: My philasophy 
fean inverted Platonian. the further it Ss fcom actoal realty, 
the puree, more beautifsi, and better it becomes. Living. in 
iMhuson a the ideal” 1X, 190 io the same place 198-199 we Bnd 
[Nietzache srugeting with the metaghysical problem of appear- 

9 and concluding 205 “The One, is it of 

ety, crvaten illusion feom within itsel(". In the second 
petlod we fnd the problem decpened. * Que idealistic fentany= 
‘balling ia also part of realty and oust appear in its 
character, It {4 not the source but that is why it 1 there” 
XI, 3. “We really know only’ the Belag which conceives” 
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‘with its Glelfying activity. What part docs this“ performing 
‘Being play in general Being? ts atl Being peshope necestarly 
1 conrniving and, consequently, a Risiyiog? At any cate 
four conceiving, and with it the eroncous but necearary belle! 
{n the unconditioned, “ast be dedocible from the nature of 
the Base and feom conditioned existence in general” XI, 24-25. 
‘This question plays a great part in the third period, and in 
this way Nietuache nds himself contronted with Descartes’ 
problem of a deceiving God:—the ervoneousnese of ov cote 
Ceptoal world remaiza a fact: = We Bind a superabundance of 
evidence for that which might seduce us Into making quence 
‘a deceiving priaciple in the ‘ature of things'™™ VI, $4. 
‘What if God is a deceiver, in aplte of Descartes?" XIIT, to: 
‘Let mo assume that there is something deceptive and frandu- 
lent In the rataxe of things ... We should, in thet case, a5 
‘realty, bave to participate, to some extant, in thi deceptive 
‘26 rodent tis ff ings and in ts bale wil 
XU, $2: “Descartes in mot radical enoogh. In tice of 
his desire to have certainty and bis “{ wil not be cheated 
is necessary to ask why not?” (fold, $6 68). “The starting 
‘point : irony against Descartes: given that there was some: 
thing. deceiving in the basis of things from which we have 
sprang, wht yood would it do de omaibus dubitere! Tt sight 
be the best way of cheating ourselves" XIV, 526. From this 
it flows that: *The wil to appesrencs, to illusion, to 
im « «ia deeper, ‘more metaphysical’, than the 
tw tuth” Mad, $69 and “the doorptive perspective character 
Velonge to existeace” (/bid, qo); we must “not forget to 
inched this perspective, numptive force in ‘true Being'* XV, 
yan: “This creating, fe scranging, febifying, ia the 
‘beet guaranteed reality™ Ztidy\ aft, “so that we might, be 
terapted tn sxsame that there is cothing ese but concept-making, 
fe Galsfying subjecta."~In the sme pauage Nictzoche 
sums ap bis doctrize in the following cionusental words: 
“"Parmenides said : ‘We do aot think that which is not’—we 
at the atber extreme my: “What can be thought rust certainly 
‘ea fiction’ Cf the very siellar pasnages in Lange (above 
PP. 33%. 337) on the value of that whlch is con-exient and yet 
Le of appeazance From this etandpoict, eppesrance 
‘a no more to be censored and attacied by philosophers as 
beretotoen (cf, VIl, 55}, aad Ulasion, ao far as # proves itself 
to be usefal and vaisable and at the same tins erthetically 





























NIETESCHE'S WILL TO ILLUSION = ast 


luncbjectionsble, is to be firmed, desired und justied. 
‘ Porupectiviam "la * nacesaary™ for ua XY, 221, 


‘This teaization of the xtilty and eeeealty of fictions wend 
‘certainly have led Nietesche, in the course of time, to reeagnize 
the utility and necenity ofreligiogs fictions also. The question 
‘hus often heen asknd where Nieteache would have boca le 

‘the course of bis developanent, had not the premature catastrogie 
of 1888 put an end to his development. The answer is: thst 
Nietasche, after be kad so unaparingly revealed the evil side 
of ‘religious concepts, would necessarily have been led to 
‘emphasize their good side also, and to recognize them once 
‘more a usefal and even a cecemary Getlons, He was on the 
divect road thereto. n what has gone before, we Save found 
1 number of expressions pointing in this direction, expressions 
In which he recognines the historical necessity of the religious 
conceptual world* Above (p. 3§3 cote), we cocounterat 
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lexpoverished now that itis wo longer i possession ofthe power 
tw inject such diasion into reaiy, ix no longer in possesion of 
the power *to fashion fetions™ bas in other words, bocome 
“‘nlbiitic™ (294) On page 34. be says io bis exaggerated 
Inaguage “Catastrophe : what ffaschood in scanething divine? 
“Whether the val of ll thegn may ot consi in he fact hat 
they are false) Whether we should not believe in God not 
‘because be is" true, bat becssse he is false? .., What if it 
‘be not jaat the lying and flsifyicg, the reading io of meaning, 
Which consltetes a value, a sense, « purpose?” Ard in a 
remarkable epkoriee he sets to the eredit of the nineteenth 
centery, as contrasted with the eighteenth, wbote “spectre” 
was ceasoo, the “strength of whieh it gave proof in again 
becoming * more tolerant” towards religion: "We do not 
hide fom ourselves the obverse of eel tings": “Intolerance 
‘towards grnst and the church” has decreamsd, even the abjec- 
‘ion of the rationalists, that it isimmora to believe in God “we 
segard ante hes: JustiScation of this belief "because religious 
Sictions In their capacity as aytis* shockd no more be emasured 
‘yy a moral etxadard than by 2 logical one. 

‘These uizersces are the harbingess of « wider end Sal 
period of Nictzche's development which was cut short by’ 
thooss, Nigtziche would inevitably bave gained the oad taken 
by the Kant he so completely miscaderscnd and ala fllomed 
by F. A. Lange, the Lange hy whom be had been ao much 
influenced in Ris youth. He would not have revoke bis 
Antichrit, wbcse incisive truths bad, once and for al, to be 
spelen, but he woold have presented the “obverse of il 
Blogs” with the ease relentless fraxkaess: be would have 
pepo had ih scent fp te 
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